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Small 


ANY people are encouraging 
M the small cities and towns 
to install city markets, or 
curb markets. The Ithaea public 
market was organized to bring 
growers and consumers in closer 
contact. The movement arose almost simultaneously in several places. 
At Thanksgiving, 1912, the grange planned for a market day as an 
experiment.’ They sent out 200 letters to growers asking them if they 
would support the movement... The replies from these letters were not 
encouraging, as they only received five answers. Nevertheless, they 
thought the project worth trying. They hired a hall for three days. 
They crowded the rooms with buyers, but only five sellers were present. 
The sellers were soon soid out and the crowds were rather disappointed 
that more material was not available. ‘ 
At about the same time the housewives’ league had a turkey market. 
That is, they were able to get a certain number of turkeys and sold 
them in a small way on the market. This was a decided success. 
It may be seen from this point that the interest in the market came 


Market 


from the consumer's side, rather than from the grower’s side. In a 
careful study of markets started this is absolutely the case. At Olean, 
N Y, a market started 

by the city people —— 
had over 800. pur- : on 


chasers on hand, and 
only five or six teams 
with their small loads 
to sell to these hun- 
dreds of consumers. 


Must Get Together 


When the move- 
ment to establish @ 
city. market finally 
crystallized, it was 
found best to arrange 


conferences with 
grocers, the house- 
wives’ league, the 






. 


business men’s asso- 
ciation and the grow- 


How things worked outin New York— 
A. E. Wilkinson 





















in Small City 


ers, in order to get their point of 
view. There was very little response 
from the growers. They had three 
chief objections, the first being that 
they had nothing to sell, meaning 
that they were entirely unprepared 
for a city market and did not anticipate such a move; second, the city 
people would not come; and third, objection was frequently raised by 
a few market gardeners, who were catering to the grocery stores, that 
they feared a boycott by these grocers. However, after the conferences 
had ended, the conclusion reached Was that if the people were willing to 
demonstrate that they would buy the goods by going to the market, then 
the growers would ,certainly soon fall in line and bring things for them 
to buy. It was determined to experiment along this line. 
A curb market was not desired in the city of Ithaca. 
considered good enough. It was, therefore, with a better market in 
view, necessary to have some money to buy land and to build the neces- 
sary buildings. It was then decided to form a. corporation, with a 
capital of $5000. A charter was secured and shares 
the rate of $5 each. The reason small shares were approved 
because the aggregate would be larger and it would be possible to 
interest more people. 
Very quickly nearly 
$2000 worth of stock 
Very few 
subscribed, 


It was not 


were offered at 
was 


was sold. 
farmers 

but the people of 
Ithaca did take these 
shares. The industrial 
commission sub- 
scribed $500. One of 
the prominent grocers 


subscribed $100; the 
housewives’ league 
took several shares, 
and many of the 


business houses, real- 
izing that if a market 
were established the 
people would have 
[To Page 3.] 
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The Above Pictures Were Taken at a Successful Market Where Choice Products Are Offered in a Small Way. 


At the, top 
The picture 


: Here are three views of the Ithaca, N Y, city market. 
is a look into a booth, with the produce displayéd for sale. 


at the right shows the front of booths and style of table. At the left 
is a general view of the market, showing interested customers. 
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A Definite Policy in National Service 
problem for 
-2 now all persons 


The only to solve the labo: 
1918 and thereafter is to mobili 
from 14 to 70 of both sexes, for efficient service 
ja production and distribution. The presenta- 
tion of this subject, beginning on the front cover 
of American Agriculturist November 24, treated it 
s is now urged to pro- 
enrollment. 


way 


Congres 
such 


comprehensively. 


ide forthwith for voluntary 


‘The manual and mental powers of this people 
only need to be co-ordinated and directed ‘‘to 
produce, transport and distribute food, com- 


modities and persons in the unexampled quan- 
tity and with the unprecedented efficiency re- 
quired to win the war.” 


The only way to win the war is through such 


service by a people made one in purpose, one in 
effort in agriculture and other industries. Such 
enrollment and organization for volunteer effort 


i; a big job, but it can be done quickly. 
To solve the problem of best utilizing the labor 


of all our people, as well as to avoid misunder- 
standings in the adminisiration of current 
iffairs, requires a definite and specific govern- 


mental policy. 

Especially is 
end of this month, 
i‘armers cannot change 


needed, before the 
d to agriculture. 
plans from day to 


such a poli: 
with 1 


their 


cay. Even now it is almost too late for the 
utmost efliciency in farming operations for the 
coming year, because many of the changes 
which may now or hereafter appear desirable 


should have been begun on man s during 


the past summer or a 


There has been too much uncertainty and 
confusion thus far regarding the farmer’s part 
in the war. The divisions of the food adminis- 


together: even more 


of harmony be- 


have not worked 
marked has been 
tween it and the 
Confusion between federal 


tration 
the absence 
department of 
and state authorities 
bution is 


agriculture. 


pertaining to production and- distri 
stow to improve. 

Much of all this is the inevitable result of the 
sudden plunge into war. The marvel 
much has been accomplished in so 


it is equally wonderful that order 


nation’: 
is that so 
short a time. 


rather than chaos gradually is being worked out. 
' te of the progress toward closer co-opera- 
ti n between the various activities of the nation 


enough has oceurred to affect 
In that respect the 


the states 
gravely the farmer’s mind. 


§ ition is well summed up by the news sfory 
on another page, heided The Farmers’ War 
nr ) 

The situation at Washington has been further 


complicated by the absence of unified agricul- 


“nation 








tural representation. Labor has presented a 
united front, and has had a seat in the highest 
councils. Not so with agriculture. We farmers 
are partly to blame for this ourselves. 

What is now needed at Washington is indeed a 
supreme national agricultural board. It may 
consist of perhaps a dozen men, each representa- 
tive of a great branch of the industry—such as 
beef cattle, dairying, hogs, sheep, poultry, wheat, 
corn, potatoes, fruit, ete. The biggest men in each 
of these industries must be picked out for this 
purpose—not politicians, “has beens” or self- 
seekers, but the: most highly respected men in 
agriculture whose word will go at 100 per cent. 

The board needs to represent the leading agri- 
cultural industries- rather than to be composed 
of officials of such organizations as patrons of 
husbandry, farmers’ alliance, farmers’ union, 
or the equity society; their membership is gen- 
eral rather than confined to specific industry. 
Their executive committees might well suggest 
names for the farmers’ supreme board. 

Neither can this work be turned over to the 
department of agriculture, for unfortunately 
Secretary Houston does not command the degree 
of confidence he should, while his department 
already has too much to do and is too little 
disposed to co-ordinate with other agencies. 

If farmers can name the right kind of a su- 
preme board it can do a lot of good. It will 
serve as their leader. It will help to co-ordinate 
the various agricultural activities of state and 
into a definite, specific and practical 
policy. But if the board is so constituted that 
it merely rattles around like small peas in a 
big pod, if it does nothing but add one more to 
an already complex system of unofficial and 
official groups at Washington, it would better 
die aborning. American Agpriculturist will be 
pleased to have our readers comnrent briefly on 
this subject, and write us suggesting names for 
such a board, 

At best, however, let us all keep in mind that 
as war is indefinite, it is mighty hard to frame 
a definite war policy for agriculture. At any 
moment some unexpected act of war may utterly 
upset what has seemed to be the wisest of plans. 
People must be prepared for the unexpected. 
It is the inevitable hazard of war. 

Farmers realize this, but because of the very 
nature of agriculture they do hope for an im- 
provement over the present absence of any co- 
herent plan. Farmers are patriotic. They are 
ready to produce all that is absolutely required. 
The matter of profit, while essential to the 
maintenance of the farm business, does not 
necessarily enter into the consideration at all. 
We farmers will furnish our produce at cost, if 
we are assured by our representatives in whom 
we have confidence that it is necessary in order 
to win the war. The vital point is that farmers 
do not just now have stech confidence, because 
they have been so pulled and hauled by con- 
flicting .orders, and so overwhelmed with 
advice from committees “too numerous to 
mention.” 


The Last Straw 


Even the more conservative New York state 
farmers can no longer stand the way in which 
Governor Whitman ignored the agricultural in- 
terests in the food board and in the farm and 
market council. New York farmers have been 
badly upset in years past, but their treatment 
at Albany during this administration has been 
so abusive, so heartless and so disagreeable as to 
become the last straw. 

Federation of agricultural interests of New 
York state is bound to come. The practical 
suggestion for starting such a federation, as 
printed in our last issue, is meeting with 
widespread response. 

Perhaps the first thing the federation may do 
will be to prepare a list of present state officials 
and members of the legislature who have shown 
themselves to be friendly or unfriendly to agri- 
culture. The position on agricultural matters 
of every candidate from all parties will be in- 
quired into long before the next elections. 

New York farmers already show a determina- 
tion to do more than this. They propose to have 
a controlling voice and vote in the nomipation 
of all candidates of all parties, at least outside 
of the big cities. .This winter the farmers of 





New York state will get ready for the primarie: 
next autumn, not as partisans, but as farmers. 
Now is none too soon to begin to line up for the 
next election, so as to insure a legislature, goy- 
ernor and other state officials who will give 
farmers a square deal. 
more; they will take nothing less. 

We should remember, too, that next 
farm women will vote. And you can bet your 
bottom dollar that farm women will not stand 
for the kind of treatment that officials have been 
handing out to their sons, husbands and fathers. 
Some men will let another man punish them, but 
see what will happen when this occurs with a 
woman around! The day of action has cone. 
Officials who are clearly against farmers’ inter- 


year 


ests, henceforth can expect no support from 
farmers, either in New York or “in any 
other state, and for either state or federa| 
oflices. = 


Will Farmers Submit to Dictation 

Each farmer and his wife who wish to employ 
hired help outdoors or in, must sign an agree- 
ment to submit to the rules of the farm labor 
union: 

Eight-hour day, 8 a m to 5 p m,.48 hours a 
week. 

Quit Saturday noon. 

Overtime, 50 per cent extra. 

Sunday work, double pay. 

Wages to be whatever the union demanis, 
probably 50 per. cent above the now pre- 
vailing rate. 

Work to be regulated by the help, through 
their local union. 

Such, in brief, appears to be the secret program 
of the radicals in the new labor union movemen! 
Carefully hidden from public view, itis the pur- 
pose of the latest scheme to induce farmers to 
“co-operate” with agitators. The I W W’s cam- 
paign of terrorism and disloyalty having failed, 
certain sinister influemces now seek to dominate 
through subtle control; first, of labor unions; 
secondly, of agricultural labor; thirdly, of farm- 


ers; fourthly, of politics; and thus, finally, to 
capture the government itself—tlocal, state, 
federal! 


One public effort in this program was the 
recent so-called consumers’ and producers’ con- 
vention at St Paul. Its proceedings were of such 
a character that charges of treason are now 
pending against Senator La Follette for his 
speech there. A. C. Townley had widely adver- 
tised that Mr Gompers had been invited to ad- 
dress the St Paul meeting, also the national 
grange, but both have informed us that their 
names had been used without authority. 

Another move was the so-called consumers’ 
and producers’ meeting this week Monday night 
in New York city at Cooper Union, advertised to 
be addressed by A. C. Townley of North Dakota, 
and John J. Dillon of New York. 

The next step may be to take advantage of 
the present disgust of Governor Whitman felt by 
farmers of New York state. Instead of federating 
the useful organizations New York farmers have 
developed by years of effort—dairymen’s league, 
state grange, state herticultural, agricultural! 
and other firmly established state associations 
through which farmers have done so much to 
help themselves and to build up the Empire 
state—the scheme now aims at creating a new 
political party, subject to the most radical labor 
element. This faction was snowed under 
at the annual convention of the American federa- 
tion of labor in Buffalo two weeks ago, when Mr 
Gompers’s more patriotic peltey was almost 
unanimously indorsed. 

Any plan is foredoomed to failure that would 
subject the independent American farmer to the 
dictation of the I W W type of agitator. The 
farmer will never submit to a “reform” which 
may result in “labor” dictating what the farmer 
shall pay for help and how his help shall work. 
and consumers dictating prices that farmers shall 
receive for their produce. 

Be on guard, brother farmers! Changes come 
swiftly in these war times. Conditions in the 
industrial east are far different from those in the 
purely agricultural west. Even in the north- 
west, what farmers have done by political effort 
has been accomplished by not commas with 
antagonistic elements, 
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How an old farm .was made new---N. S. 


redeemed is appropriate at this time of 

food shortage. I hope, also, that it may 
be an incentive to others to strive for higher 
crop production. Robert H. Adams says: 


T= STORY of how a run-down farm was 


Who plants a tree 

Plants not what is, but is to be— 

4 hope, a thought for future years, , 
4 prayer, a dream of higher things 

That rise from out our doubts and fears, 

\s seed or acorn from the cold 

And dungeon darkness of the mold 

To light upsprings. 

| think when my father in 1872 bought the 
130-acre farm on which I now reside he must 
have had such a vision and hope as described 
by the poet in the lines just quoted, because the 
reputation of the farm was bad, that it was 
worn out, that the owner would starve. The 
worst feature of the story was, the crops which 
had been raised on that farm seemed to bear 
out the assertions made. 

As a nine-year-old lad I well remember the 
conditions. The fences were poor, an old log 
house, a dilapidated barn with warped oak 
siding, whose cracks made drafts instead of 
breaking the wind, part of the land in forest 
and brush, the first bottom with a great gravel 
bar through it, described how the farm was 
then. The crops had been wheat—from eight 
to 10 bushels an acre. I remember breaking the 
cornstalks and cockleburs with a pole on a 
certain field in the spring of 1872 so that father 
could sow oats in it; the corn could not have 
made over 10 bushels an acre, judging by the 
size of the stalks, 


Yields Then and Since 


Now in this same field my father before his 
death in 1896 raised wheat from 20 to 25 bushels 
an acre, and corn from 50 to 60 bushels an acre; 
and I, having inherited the farm at his death, 


~ stumps and brush. 


ucts. He simply cleared the land, tiled the wet 
spots, plowed deeper than the former owners 
had plowed, killed the weeds, practiced a rota- 
tion of corn, wheat and clover, fed nearly all of 
the crops to live stock, merely selling the wheat, 
and he saved the manure. It is a simple story, 
but it brought results. 

Since I have come into possession of the farm 
I have followed the same routine, adding to it 
commercial fertilizers on wheat and alfalfa. 
After experimenting with several kinds of fer- 
tilizer I use acid phosphate exclusively, as it 
pays best for the money expended. 


How a Field Was Made Over 


In 1806 IT bought 150 acres adjoining the home 
farm. It was out of condition. One field con- 
taining 70 acres had been farmed 1] years in suc- 
cession in’corn and wheat, with only one year 
off for clover, and all cf this was hauled off for 
hay. The corn crop for 1905 in this field aver- 
aged 20 bushels an acre, and the wheat following 
in 1906 11 bushels an acre, I have trebled the 
corn and doubled the wheat since I have owned it. 

Another field of 28 acres was covered with 
I spent $315 for dynamite 
and labor to clear it, but it paid in splendid 
crops. A part of this field is in alfalfa; in 1916 
I cut 25 tons of hay off of 614 acres in three cut- 
tings. This means much manure and a rich 
spot when I break it for corn, as I will as soon 
as it becomes unprofitable for hay. 

I do not claim that the land has been handled 
to produce to the limit of its ability, but by thie 
rotation and system of live stock farming it has 
kept the family, yielded a fair income, and has 
increased in production, which are 
satisfactory things. 

I mentioned deep plowing. 
we plow from 6 to 8 inches deep. 


three very 


I might say that 
I do not think 

















A High Producing Strain of Dairy Cows Helps Build Up Any Farm 


nave raised three different crops of corn which 
averaged 80 bushels to the acre, and wheat yields 
from 20 to 32 bushels an acre. Having described 
the condition which my father found I am sure 
that in his vision he saw good crops, good fences, 
cleared fields containing draft horses, beef cat- 
tle and money-making hogs, a frame house of 
eight rooms, a remodeled barn and money enough 
to buy another farm. I am sure that he saw 
them because he made them come true. 

The means which he had to change the condi- 
tions were just ordinary means, suchas are 
possessed by thousands of American Agricul- 
turist readers. He was not situated near a cheap 
manure supply of a large city, nor did he dabble 
in small fruits or dairying, or other special prod- 


that it will pay to plow deeper than 8 inches 
with the underlaid subsoil such as we have. 


Looking to the Future 


I am planning to use lime on this soil in years 
to come, and I know that we lose about one-half 
of our manure by leaching and exposure, but one 
redeeming feature is that the liquid manure 
from one feedlot spreads out over gravel-under- 
laid soil, which catches the fertility and makes 
a splendid place to raise potatoes, they having 
yielded at the rate of from $180 to $300 an acre. 

This is a crop which I am sure could be raised 
as a main crop and be very profitable, but it 
would mean a change of equipment and labor: 
therefore it has not been pushed. I do 


Story of a Run-Down Farm 


Schein of Ohio 


not claim that my results are extraer- 
dinary, or that they represent the limit of the 
farm; far fromit. I think that the next gener: 

tion can, in fact must, increase the production of 
the soil to feed the teeming millions of consun 

ers which are to be; therefore I think that if one 
can buy such so-called run-down land, which is 
only mismanaged, being rich in mineral content, 
but deficient in humus, or which needs tile drain 

age or lime or some other minor element, b: 
need not to be afraid, but make the 
remembering that brain, brawn and thrift make 
a tri-hiteh which will pull you to success. Such 
success will not be selfish, but an unlift of 
humanity. 


venture, 


Small Market in Small City 
[From Page 1.] 
another attraction to come downtown and there- 
fore might purchase from them, also purchased 
some small stock. 

A board of directors was elected, consisting 
of 35. The directors were from all sections of 
the city and represented all classes in the com- 
munity. The business of the market is con- 
ducted by an executive committee, which con- 
sists of a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer and two others, They have weekly 
meetings. 


Market 


The market at first was located at the lower 
end of Ithaca, but after a short time it was 
thought advisable to move the market nearer 
the center. The first location was leased without 
rental, the public-spirited owner agreeing to 
these terms. The second location consisted of 
approximately three house lots, an entrance fron 
the main street, west State street and running 
through to Seneca street. A wooden structure 
was erected, affording 12 booths, all inclosed: 
also there were toilet facilities. The 
booths was approximately $00. 
booths are located at one side of the 
place. On the outer side of the market place are 
located common tables. In the rear of these 
tables the growers back up their loads and dis- 
play their goods. 

The market was first opened June 1, 1915, 
This was at a time when it was considered the 
maximum amount of produce would be available 
treatly to the surprise of the people interested 
only five growers came. Their loads were sold 
immediately to the large number of buyers who 
were on hand. The housewives’ league was very 
instrumental in the sutcess of the market from 
the start. They made definite plans to have at 
least 100 housewives ut the market each 
particularly so during the first of the 
period. In fact, they emphasized the point of 
the market basket and the democracy of the 
same. This appealed to the women of the town 
and they came out in large Wide 
publicity was also given to the movement, one 
of the daily papers helping greatly, printing 
many facts, stories and comments about the 
market. 

The number of growers has increased since it 
was started so that the entire space of the market 
is now occupied® by them, and a good many find 
it necessary to remain on Seneca street. Hay, 
apples, vegetables, poultry, meats, eggs, butter 
and all farm products are offered for sale. The 
market, at first, was planned to run but one day 
a week. These plans have since changed, and 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays are the days 
now when the market is running. Generally | 
speaking, the growers are in their places at six 
o’clock or slightly earlier in the morning. 


Locating a 


cost of 
These 
market 


these 


day, 


narket 


numbers, 


What Are Market Prices 
It was the idea of the management that a 
margin between ordinary wholesale and retail 
prices should be divided, and these should be 
the prices on the market. pos- 
sible, because prices vary with the guality of 
the article and the supply and demand. Prices 
{To Page 13.] 
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The Farmers’ War Board 


NEEDED TO ESTABLISHED A DEFINITE WAR 
POLICY IN AGRICULTURI WILY, Is 
SHOWN BLY THE FOLLOWING REVELATION 
OF ACTUAL CONDITIONS AND OPINIONS 
NOW PREVAILING AMONG FARMERS IN 
ILLINOIS AND THROUGHOUT TILE CORN 
BELT. 

“Develop at once an gricultural 
policy for TIS Announce it at the 
earliest possible moment Let it be 
widely heralded so that all may know 
on what | to plan.” 

This w the gist of the more im- 
portant of the resolutions adopted at 
the recent convention of hog men for 
the state of Illinois. It shows up the 
feeling of uncertainty that prevails 
1mong farmers as to their plans for 
next year 

farmers complain that orders and 
pronouncements trom Washington 
have been so conflicting that it is al- 
most impossible for any farmer to 
know where he was at A while ago, 
What is the government going to do 
‘out hogs claimed the attention of 
the public as has no other subject 
since the beginning of the war. 
Thereupon the food administration 
issued a positive statement that it did 
not intend to tix prices of live stock 
nd had no authority to do so Right 
on the heels of that statement there 
followed only a few days later the 
innouncement of the fixed price of 
$15.50, which now holds good! 

The man in charge of the potato 


tion wrote 
prices, yet 


work of the food administra 
that it had no power to fix 


that authority is specilically set forth 
in the law itself. The government 
may any day establish the price at 
Which potatoes shall be sold by pro- 
ducers and middlemen who already 
ure under its control. 

Opinions differ widely today among 
farmers is among economists and 


statesmen, as to the wisdom or feasi- 
bility of government preces in any 
form. Gifford Pinchot from the first 
of his service in the food administra- 
tion, felt the necessity for fixing mini- 
mum prices on all live stock and 
started to work straight toward that 
point. If the personal element could 
have been eliminated he would now 
be a hishlvy desirable and satisfactory 
member of Hoover's force, instead of 
having his resignation accepted. Some 
of the things he advocated are now 
put into eifect The feeling among 
Illinois farmers is that the food ad- 
ministration has meant well, but that 
its work has not been thought out far 
enough in advance, and its different 
branches were not sulliciently cor- 
related to get the best results and 
avoid confusion 
The Milk War 

Again, th? milk situation around 
Chicago has been very peculiar and 
the farmers do not understand it. 
Away back in August they asked Mr 
Hoover's department to look into the 
matter and say what should be a fair 
price and they would abide by it As 


nothing of the kind was done the pro- 


ducers went ahead as best they could 
to set their own price, :fter having 
wiréd frantically to Washington and 
sent a delegation there to persuade 
those oflicials to fix the price Then 
when they were thus forced to go 
about it in their own way, as they 
have done for year the prosec: tor 
got after them and five officials of the 
Chicago milk producers’ association 
now are indicted These dairymen 
are not profound politician and cun- 
not understand why thev should be 
threatened with fine and  imprison- 
ment for doing what had to be done 
after the food authorities, deral or 
state, had failed to do it for them 

Now a temporary settlement has 
been fixed up The dairymen have a 
sort of two months’ tru at their 
tixed price, awaiting action by the 
Hoover department They are quite 
well satisfied and are expecting fair 
treatment on the first of Jan ry 
They cannot help feeling, however, 
that if W hingeton had come through 
properly at first and fixed the price, 
farmers would have been saved all 
the vilification to which they have 
been subjected, and their representa- 
tives would not have been indicted. If 
the New Year's settlement is not 


thoroughly straightforward, and such 
as to inspire the confidence of these 
16,000 dairymen, what will they think 
of any further agricultural efforts by 
the gov hnmen?t 
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part of the inner difficulties that are 
being encountered by federal and 
estate administrators of affairs agricul- 
tural. Farmers feel that this is be- 
cause inexperienced and incompetent 
men are attempting to handle the 


technical situa- 
the various 


highly specialized ond 
tion which confronts 
branches of agriculture. 

The lack of confidence which 
growing up among farmers toward 
some of the national and state efforts 
at regulating agriculture due not 


is 


is 


only to the above-mentioned and sim- 
ilar instances of confusion, but in some 
cases harks back to the draft. “he 


idea was olflicially promulgated at first, 


that young farmers who were doing 
good work in food production might, 


could or probably would be exempted. 
By many farmers, the statement was 
interpreted literally. 


A certain county in Llinois affords 
an example of what happened. Al- 
though perhaps no more patriotic 


than other counties, or other states, 
that community took progressive ac- 
tion with regard to the draft. The 


farmers elected from each township a 
highly respected farmer who sat as a 
member of a county board to make 
recommendations as to exemptions for 
farm boys. Of 79 boys drafted, this 
farmer board recommended the ex- 
emption of 24. These 24 were ex- 
empted and the people were satisfied, 
for the recommendations of their 
people had been respected, and these 
essential men had been allowed to 
stay on their farms. 

Immediately following the request 
from the food administration and the 
department of agriculture, this county 
began to stock up on sheep, and they 
had orders in for many thousand head 
for winter feeding. About two weeks 
later an order came from Washington 
rescinding the exemption of these 4, 
and they were required to go imme- 
diately into the service. At once a 
wave of bitter feeling swept over the 
county and immediately a number of 
farmers canceled their orders for feed- 
ing sheep. The reason was not only 
that these 24 essential me: were being 
tuken, against the good judgment of 
men who knew, but also because such 
a& procedure rendered uncertain the 
status of any man of draft age on the 
farms of that county. They felt it 
was foolhardy to load up with special 
winter work, no matter how essential 


to the carrying on of the war, when 
their labor was in such _ precarious 
condition. To a large degree that 


county has lost confidence, and believes 
the food administration does not 
know just what it wants, 


Potatoes Under Federal Control 

All the large handlers of potatoes 
in the United States now are under 
license to the United States food ad- 
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[ch 
distinguish 
farmer's loan. 
agricultural interests will unite to put 


cago Tribune 
his next 
Then the 


Sam 


Let Uncle 
offering as a 


across such an overwhelming pur- 
chase of bonds as to silence for all 
time the unfounded talk about the 


farmer being unpatriotic. It is evident 


from the above cartoon that at least 
one newsp ‘ry begins to grasp the sit- 
uation and “soft pedaling” its accu- 
sations agai nst the agriculiural world, 


ministration in Washington, D C. 
They have to make monthly reports 
to it of their business, including a 
statement of their fixed charges, and 
agree to do business on a reasonable 
profit. Their books are open subject 
to a government audit. Lou D. Sweet, 
in charge of the potato division of the 
food ollice, objects by this plan “to 
get the potatoes from producers to 
consumers at lowest possible prices 
consistent with war-time conditions 
and with good results for growers.” 
He adds: 
We know 
grade their 
culls, rots, 
home, that ina few 
help us to stimulate the consump- 
tion by giving to the consumers 
a better quality product, and then 
by better seed. better cultural methods, 
with the grading. we should be able to 
stimulate consumption up to the point 


would 
the cuts, 
and cracks at 
years it would 


if the farmers 


leaving 


that 
potatoes, 
sunburns 


of 4% to five bushels per capita in the 
United States. 

Mr Sweet has had a good deal of 
experience with the potato crop in 


Colorado. He has always figured that 
Sl a bushel for potatoes out of the 
field, or soon after harvest time, is 


equal to $1.30 to $1.40 per bushel in 
the spring at the storage. In the mat- 
ter of shrinkage he writes: 

As a rule, potatoes that are harvested 
and put into cellars and piled 6 feet or 
deeper go through a sweat that heats 
up the center of the pile to the extent 
that the loss in shrinkage runs from 12 


to 15%, particularly if the potatoes are 
wet when put into storage, the shrink- 
age is higher than when they are dry 


on gcing into storage, and if the pota- 


toes are affected with diseases such as 
the rot, following the late blight, the 
heating in the large piles causes the 


disease to spread rapidly to all bruised 
or cut potatoes. If potatoes are stored 
in cellars or dug-outs and piled to a 
depth of about 5 to 5% feet with 
ventilators between each bin, and a 
box ventilator, made of 2x4’s, with 
slats, say 16x 24 inches, put in the cen- 
ter of the bin, and the storage place has 
some ventilation, the shrinkage can be 
held down to from 4 to 6% 

Mr Sweet objects to the extract of a 
single sentence from one of his letters 
as “Another slur” on the farmer. He 
recommends that the farmer “sell at 
least part of his crop at this time and 
the balance of it gradually as he may 
be able to market it until next March 
«> April.” Mr Sweet thinks the loss 


from freezing in the ground before 
digging has been quite bad in some 


sections. If such potatoes are dug and 
put in storage, they make a mess that 


is hard to get rid of, as the results 
are “gradually showing up all through 


the winter season.”’ 

A concerted effort is being made 
throughout the country to quote and 
sell potatoes on the 100 weight basis. 
This idea is meeting with general fa- 
vor by producers, dealers and consum- 
ers. However, it is hard to change old 
habits. Different sections still sell po- 
tatoes on the basis of local units— 
some by the 100 pounds, som? by the 
bushel, some in 11-peck sacks, some in 
two-bushel sacks, some in barrels, 
some in containers, some in bulk. The 
ideal plan is to have all market quota- 
tions based on the 100 pounds weight 
in bulk. When quoted in containers, 
the price should be enough higher to 
pay the cost of the containers. 


Christmas Parcels for Soldiers 

The postoflfice department recently 
issued directions for sending packages 
to soldiers in France. The department 
will take Christmas parcels up to seven 
pounds in weight; much be inspected 
by postmaster. Such mail should be 
addressed with the name of the sol- 
dier, regiment and company «or the 
unit to which he belongs, and “Ameri- 
can Expeditionary forces,” and be con- 
spicuously marked “Christmas Parcel.” 
These articles addressed to individual 
soldiers will be delivered by the postal 
service direct to the mail orderlies 
with the troops in France. 

In addition to the postal service the 
war department will take Christmas 
boxes up to 20 pounds in weight, if 
packed in strong wooden boxes not to 
exceed 2 cubic feet in volume and well 
strapped, with a hinged or screw top 
so they can be easily examined by the 
authorities, and contain no inflam- 
mable, explosive, or other prohibited 
matter. The contents of each package 
will be clearly stated on the outside, 
with proper wording which will clear- 
ly indicate the contents. Such articles 
as will pass the inspection of the mil- 
itary authorities will be delivered to 
the troops abroad. They may be sent 
through parcel post addressed “Care 
of the Commanding General, Port of 
Embarkation.” ‘Such packages must 
reach the port of embarkation not 
later than December 5. 
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(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls both 
wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


the patriotic economy cloth. It’s 
fast sulphur dyed—can’t fade and 
wears like leather. 

Be sure the Ironclad “ army” label 
is sewed in every khaki work shirt, 
pants and overalls you buy. 
Garments on sale by dealers — everywhere 
Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki 
Cloth and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO, 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market Place :t Baltimore, Md. 
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White Mice 
WANTED 


Mention price and quantities that 
you can deliver. 
Write or telegraph to 
Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 


PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 

















OTTAWA KEROSENE TANT 


test design. Durable, Powerful, Reliable, 
Massive. Built todo hard, heavy work—togive lasting 
service ses Cheapest Fuel, Pulls 25 to 50% more 
H-P. than rated. Shi; on three 

trial. Easy terms. Size 

16 to 22 H-P. 10-Year 
Guarantee ° 












° 
— gets it. 
OTTAWA MFG. co. ents 
1051 King Ottara, Kane. © 











PHONOGRAPH 


Wonderful, Clear Tone, plays 
all makes dise records. Machine 


Feligious picture gry?) pha’. bose 
religious pictures 
cards at 2 each rc 


. kgs. post- 
GATES MFG. CO., Dept. 1261 CHICAGO 


Your choice, 








to others 
that seal, Put it on your 
Christmas mail.” 

The seals cost one cent each. 

The money goes to fight Tubercu 
losis in your community and to pro’ 
tect you and your family against this 
disease. 

You must buy three times 

as many this year. 

War increases Tuberculosis. 

In the first million men examined 
for the Army over 25,000 new cas¢s 
of Tuberculosis were discovered ; 
thousands more will break down in 
the training camps and at the front. 


Help to provide proper care for 
these boys and protection for your 
community against the spread 
disease. 


RED CROSS 
Christmas Seals 
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Homemade Dissolved Phosphate 
HERBERT MYRICK 

Deeply impressed have been intelli- 
gent farmers by the new way to get 
available phosphorus, described in 
American Agriculturist November 3 
by the originator, Director Lipman of 
the New Jersey station. Composting 
phosphate floats (which consists of 
raw phosphate rock so finely ground 
that wher it is stirred the dust will 
float in the air for a time) with fine 


ground sulphur, fertile soil rich in 


pacteria and well rotted manure, 
causes these results: 

1. The sulphur gradually is changed 
to sulphuric acid. 

) Then this sulphuric acid helps to 

“cut” or dissolve the raw phosphate. 
3 This releases some of the phos- 
phorus in the insoluble rock, so that 
some of it becomes partly soluble, and 
in this form is quite readily taken up 
or fed upon by the roots of plants. 

In other words, the Lipman com- 
post transforms the phosphorus in 
the inert ground phosphate rock into 
forms more available for plants. Here- 
tofore it has been necessary to treat 
the raw phosphates with sulphuric 
acid in order to make the dissolved 
phosphates which are so largely used 
in mixed fertilizers or alone, as acid 
phosphate, 

Can farmers pay presént high prices 
for sulphur and by the Lipman meth- 
od obtain available phosphorus at less 
ost than in the form of what every 
farmer and the trade knows as acid 
phosphate? ‘The high price of sul- 
phur and of labor has enhanced the 
price of sulphuric acid, and therefore 
of acid phosphate. Allowing for cost, 
freight and insurance of sulphur and 
raw ground phosphate rock, also al- 
jlowing for thecost of the labor involved 
in making the Lipman compost, which 
is cheaper and better for the farmer? 
Will the same amount of money and 
labor by the Lipman method furnish 
as much phosphorus, immediately, 
gradually and ultimately available for 
plants, as can be got cured for the 
same money and labor in the form of 
acid phosphate? 

These are the intensely practical 
questions that come home to every 
farmer. It seems to be a labor prob- 
lem. Dr Lipman’s confidence in his 
process is based on the fact that-his 
pot experiments confirm “his chemi- 
cal tests. He adds: “There can be 
no question fhat the same results will 
also be obtained in the field.” Of 
course the only way to answer the 
above questions from the standpoint 
of practical farmers, is in the field 
tests upon various crops under vary- 
ing conditions of soil and season. 

Raw ground phosphate, when ap- 
Plied directly to the soil, has given 
best results on soil rich in peat, muck, 
humus or vegetable matter; poorest, 
on soil deficient in humus. Probably 
these results have been due partly to 
the action of the humus bacteria in 
rendering available for plants some of 
the phosphorus’ in the ground rock. 
For years many careful farmers have 
used fine ground raw phosphate as an 
absorbent in their stables; believing 
that the fermentation, chemical and 
bacterial action helped to make the 
phosphorus more rapidly available to 
plants, 

Now, in view of the Lipman process, 


7 
4 wonder if we practical farmers can 


get all its benefits and save a lot of 
work in this simple way: Use as ab- 
sorbents behind the cattle’ in our 
Stables dry muck, finely ground sul- 
Phur and raw ground phosphate, to 
be thrown into the stable’ separately, 
or previously mixed as may be most 
convenient and, economical. 
It will be remembered that the Lip- 
man formula -is as follows: 
i a 
Raa Ane phosphate rock Wy | parts 
ertile soil St -¥.. E 
Well rotted stable manure 5 to ¥ 


orough! 
mura ved ghly mixed, kept moist but not 


time of. com 


with dope nd. in the first ae on the 


time ‘of and the second 


place, on the character of the inoculat- 
ing material used. If the compost is 
started in the early spring-a great deal 
of phosphoric acid in the floats will 
have been made available by the end 
of July. The compost heap should be 
frequently turned over and efficient in- 
oculating material should be added at 
the beginning. We should be pleased to 
furnish small quantities of earth with- 
out charge (address Director Lipman. 
Experiment Station, New Brunswick, 
N J), to those who may care to under- 
take such composting trials. There is 
no objection, ef course, to starting the 
compost heaps in the late summer. With 
proper inoculation they should be ready 
for field use in the spring.’ 


Manure and Lime 


Eight tons of manure on land limed 
once in a five-year rotation with two 


tons of finely ground limestone has [’ 


produced 33 bushels of wheat per acre 
at the Ohjo station, while untreated 
land has yielded only 13 bushels as a 
12-year.average. Clover and timothy 
hay following the wheat on manured 
and limed land have yielded three tons 
per acre more than that harvested 
from untreated land. 

Vhis hay at $10 a ton has more than 
paid all cost of producing the wheat, 
if manure costs only the expense of 
hauling and spreading on the field. 
The systematic manuring and liming 
have been paid for in other crops of 
the rotation, leaving the increase in 
wheat yield as clear gain. 


Good Potato Crop 
CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 

The following is a true story of a 
war garden related by Rev. F, M. Tur- 
rentine of Saugerties: “At planting 
time, by way of experiment, I secured 
two nice, large potatges of a fine va- 
riety, and when the eyes were well 
developed into buds took them to my 
garden and cut each potato into 10 
pieces, each piece containing a nice 
growing eye. I planted the 20 pieces 
in a row about 30 feet long, making 
20 hills. 

On gathering them I had just 40 
pounds of potatoes from the two 
planted. Each seed potato produced 
11-3 pecks. Every foot of that 30- 
foot row produced 1 1-3 pounds of 
potatoes. Is this not a demonstration 
of the fact that a gardener really 
needs but a half bushel of seed. 


‘Insurance for Soldiers 


Several of the young men from our 
Section are in the army, and we under- 
stand their lives will be insured by the 
government. Will this cost the soldiers 
anything? If so, how much? How much 
anes ean they take out?—[J. A. 


Every solditr and sailor and nurse, 
commissioned and enlisted, and of any 
age, has the right, between now and 
February 12, 1918, to take out life 
and total-disability insurance up to 
$10,000 at very low cost with the gov- 
ernment without medical examination. 
This right is purely optional. No one is 
cempelled to take the insurance, but if 
they decide to do so, they must do so 
before February 12, 1918. The cost 
ranges from 65 cents monthly, at the 
age of 21, to $1.20 monthly, at the age 

f 51, for each $1000 insurance. The 
premiums will be deducted from his 
pay if he desires, thus eliminating 
trouble on his part. 

To provide protection until Feb- 
ruary 12, 1918, the government auto- 
matically insures each man and wom- 
an commissioned or enlisted in the 
military service of the United States, 
It pays the man $25 a month during 
total permanent disability; of he dies 
within 20 years it pays the remrainder 
of 240 monthly installments of $25 
each to his wife, child or widower 
mother. 

This is the greatest measure of pro- 
tection over offered to its fighting 
forces by any nation in the history of 
the world. Government aid to the sol- 
dier’s family is available up to $50 
a month, as to numbefs therein and 
the amount, the soldier contributes. 
Write for details to War Insurance 
Bureau, Washington, D C. 



















Pictures from Home 


VER there, with thousands of miles of sea and land between 

them and home, are Our Boys, smiling and fighting— 

fighting with bullets, against a dogged foe; with smiles, fighting 
homesickness and dread monotony. 

It’s a part of the nation’s job to-day to keep those boys 
cheerful, to hold fast the bonds between camp and home, to 
make light hearts and smiling faces—and these things pictures 

' can help toddo—pictures of the home folks and the home doings, 
pictures of the neighbors, pictures that will enliven their 
memories of the days before the war—simple Kodak pictures, 
such as you can make. These can help. 


Kodak catalogue, free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


447 State STREET Rocnuester, N. Y. 











+] All Maple Sugar 
GRIMM S Maple Syrup Evaporators fiakcve whould 
piace orders HOW. for the G. H. GRIMM EVAPORATORS, GRIMM SA . 

SPOUTS “BUCKETS covERS 4. all other supplies and have a SUPE RIOR 

EQUIPMENT fo: 1918. There will be a great demand for MAPLE 
SYRUP and SUGAR ‘NEXT SPRING owing to the fact that the Maple Product 
is practically exhausted. With a GRIMM M EVAPORATOR, you will make a 
quality of SYRUP that will command the highest price. We are ready to su 
ply you promptly. Advise the number of trees you wish to tap and we will 
quote yea size required to take care of your sap by daylight, also giving 


Rasa’ G.H. GRIMM ESTATE, Rutland,Vt. 








Catalogue “C” sent upon request 














CA Cheers Companion 


Take the Perfection Oil Heater along and be com- 
fortable—upstairs, downstairs—wherever you go. 
It gives cheering warmth at the touch of a match. It’s 
convenient and economical too. No smoke or ashes 
—no fixing or tending. 

Re-wicking is now easy with the new No. 500 Perfection Heater 
Wick—comes trimmed and burned off all ready for use. 


Use So-CO-ny Kerosene for best results. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES 


New York 
Buffalo 
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Corn and pore Things 








I am returning, as write, from a 
trip into Pennsylvania and through 
eastern and western New York. Iam 
impressed after visiting a corn show 

it Williamsport, 

Pa,of the neces- 

ity of develop- 

ng the crops 

that are adapt- 

ed to t! « soil 

ind climate of 

the locali and 

to us« h pres- 

en knowledge 

of the growers 

to its best ad- 

vantage. The 

locally grown 

corn was of the 

finest, and seed 

iW. FE. COOT is shipped to 

nearly all parts 

of ti coun and while it doe not 

mature for seed in the northern sec- 

tions it does make a rapid and large 

growth and is used for silage. Yields 

of 1) bushels an acre are common 

and when 60 :; salable for ind 

the balance has full feeding value the 

profits per acre are satisfactory. one 

grower iid he would rather grow 

corn than tobacco for profit. It is the 

part of good judgment for those farm- 

ers to put eir best into corn and 
advertise it. 

Where Are the Laborers? 

As I have met farmers on this trip 
there were two thin ippermo in 
their mind the te harvest and the 
labor short ‘ The tir i not per- 
manent, and next spring we sl 1 for- 
get bou the season oy] up 
1 pit ) 

rT} } hortage however, m 
be more, ir d of less, acut In my 

( n not now invthing 
like : bad as we think nor more 
severe whet compared to the past 
than with other forms of industry. 
\ n rget that other people 
are vin ; of ir own 

I bor } ! m like the weather 
is a or our troubles and 
Oo V ! m, and whether they 
hit or not Ww ve relieved our sense 
of ¢ itior \ the same time, I 
am t prin eeding period will 
bring ires ro to our rovern- 

n l ’ n done to at 
least n u hin we are being 
helped No wut \ pan will 
make crop row $ rhe is 
no ea I oO wee. 
n nd ) op 
for e farm ? of 
battle. 

We must not get into our head hat 
rovernment control means the elimi 
nation of indi lual initiative 

There must be, he ver, ’ ed- 
eral attention to th matter evel 
t igh it } only \ lo é 
fect, or the fan workin f 1 
wil be discouraged and planting 
lessened. 

Higher Prices Expected 

I hope our for oO rol will not lose 
Sight of the t that war means 
hig r pri ind that any effort to 
hol iown prices Oo a point where 
pro lisa *to the farmer will be 
a dangerou food hoarding and 
sp tion If we are to surmount 
I ! bor, tax and supplies’ cost, then 
pi s to us n t be at a point that 
will nspire us to new energy, and 
nothing at the present time will be 
more heartenins to those of who 
ha been rh the depressing 
years of the } when cities gre big 
and irms grew small, than to have 
prices that will leave a good surplus; 
and that surplus will be the biggest 
factor in winning the war because out 


of the soil only is real wealth created. 


Land Bank Lall 
No doubt there will be a lull in the 
federal land bank development, in the 
snow ions, during the winter. The 
winter does, however, give the oppor- 


sect 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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tunity to study the plan and be ready 
with the local organization complete 
when spring comes again and the fed- 
eral appraisers can begin work. The 
scheme of organization is thoroughly 
worked out on paper, at Washington, 


at the regional bank headquarters at 
Springfield, Mass, and for local organ- 
ization. The actual working machin- 
ery, however, is new and delays come 
at every point. 

Farmers discover that they must 
have money at a near date and begin 
to move, The organizer is late, the local 


officials do not get in their work, the 
local board of appraisers are busy with 
their own daily duties and _ th 

are delayed. Then the federal ap- 
praiser does not get his papers from 
the bank, and the legal department 
has troubles all its own in looking up 
tith And now after all other delays 
have been passed, the money does not 
come These delays are theoretically 
unnecessary but practically and hu- 
manly so far they have existed and 
the only way out is to anticipate them 
and begin the work sit months ahead 
of time. Because of one or all of 
causes farmers have been obliged 
their notes to tide over, and 
en in many ways embarrassed, 
system has been discredited. 


these 
to giv e 
have be 


and the 
Keeping Seed Dry 


Dampness is the first and chief rea- 


son for seed injury rather than frost. 
This fall has been wet enough, which 
means that we must carefully test out 
our seeds before planting. It seems 
to be a fact that artificial heat curing 
unless carefully controlled has more 
danger than natural out-of-door air 
curing when covered from rain. Corn 
traced and hung under the piazza or 
barn gable exposed to air currents 
and freezing may dry out faster and 
be more potent than the same seed 
artificially cured away from air cir- 
culation. 

Water dries rapidly on the outside 


of a building and slowly on the inside. 
The same principle is involved in seed 
curing, which is water evaporation 
down to 10 to 12 {H. E. Cook. 


The Fur Market 
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Muskrat Fur Business Grows 


trend of the fur mar- 
vears has directed 
previously to 
have increased in this 
o considerably abroad 
following record of 
and sales. In 
irkets handled 
in 1912 over 
arly 7.000.000, in 
» in 1915 3.500.000, 


upward 
last few 


than 


The 
kets in the 
more ittention 
mus 
country 


krats Sales 
and als 
as indicated bv the 

idon importation 
111 London m 
5,198,000 muskrat 
5,000,000, in 1915 
1914 10,500,000, 


the 
tom 
skins, 
ne 
whi 


he last decrease being accounted for 
by the war. It is also important to 
note that a constantly increasing num- 
ber of muskrat skins are dressed and 
manufactured in America instead of 
going through the London market. 
The federal department of agriculture 
estimates that with adequate protec- 
tion in the breeding season 10 to 12 


million pelts can be annually taken in 


North America without depleting the 
supply. 
The prices for muskrat skins have 


varied considerably from year to year. 
About eight years ago the skins were 
worth 25 to 30 cents each. In 1910 
they reached the high quotation of 90 
cents to $1. Since that time they have 
been cheaper: but general tendency 
upward. During the past season the 
pelts sold at 35 to 75 cents each. 


I am pleased to say that with your 


assistance [I have settled with the 
party complained agains: for $20.05. 
This settles my rent claim and I 


thank Orange Judd Service Bureau.— 
{John J. Beardsley, Lafayette; N J. 













in it. 


and feels good on the store counter, 
yet fails to make good on the trap line. 
The reason for this is that endurance isn’t 
built into it—real experience and materials aren’t 





Many a trap spring looks 


The VICTOR goes and holds when others fail, because 
there is seventy years’ experience in that spring. Designed 
and made in the world’s oldest game trap factory with un- 
usual facilities for selecting steel and testing trap springs. 

Your dealer sells the VICTOR—the spring’s the thing. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTp. 
ONEIDA, NEW YORK 








Make This 
Your Big 


FU 


oat our pelts to the HOUSE 
YEAR = UICK RETURNS — the 
HOUSE Sipe RAL ASSORT- 


MENTS. Send forS. & B. Pricelist. It’s free 
and BOSSAK, Inc. 
New York 








Fur prices are high 
this year. Coon, Opossum, i, 
Skunk, Muskrat, Wolf and 
other kinds are wanted. Trap 
and ship to us. We pay most— 
and in cash. 


Heilp-Book Free 


Tells how to trap and prepare 
akine for highest prices; describ -s 

- ~ traps, includ! new SMOKE ton, 

PEDO. Shows 


wide Reoay 


FE. c. Taylor Fur +o. 
Fur Exchange Bidg 
as Louis, Mo, 
(2721) 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide. Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes. 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. VYour 
tur goods will cost you tess (han to buy 
them and be worth more, 

Our Musirated catatog gives a lot of 
information. It tesls how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about eur 
sate dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about t 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently Ass out an- 
other we cal! our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates at muffs, 
aeck wear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices : also fur garments remod- 
eled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending 

ur correct address naming which, or 

th books if you meed both. Address 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Com 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, 


Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


and we will tan and make youa se beantifel Coat, Robe, 
or Mittens to order, We make and remodel ladies 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and = List Free. 
mm a A: and A Fug Sale at Mh my 
Higbee, Bankers, Witter. Indiana. Write to the 
MILFORD ROBE &-TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, Indiana 


SKUNK iaaateES 
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Our prices are always the highest the mar- 
ket affords, Liberal grading and prompt 
remittance guaranteed on all shipments, 
Senator Fur Price List 


David Blustein & Bro. 


178) West 27% 


aa Cena Gl 











More Cash for You! 


Pat Own assortment on your Raw 
Ferd. "We gu We guarantee to 4 

‘sometim es more) or return 

‘or our Pricelist K © 


H. HAIMOWICZ, (est, t.1894) 


265-267 Main St., 
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Salesman Wanted 


aamen ce cr rene sere ener peennenetenennen ss rem nerenan tet eereevenn rene recent rmmunetnay ee rnrenneney 


We have a permanent position now open, 
with a splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment, for a man over 31 years of age to 
travel through the country districts and sell 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to the farmers. 


The position pays a good salary—many of 
our salesmen are now earning from $1200 
to $2500 a year. 


It is easy work and very pleasant. ‘Selling 
experience is not necessary, although it 
is highly desirable. 


Preference will be given to a man owning 
or having the use of a horse and buggy 
or automobile. 


There is no advance money required. Ours 
is a straightforward selling proposition, 
and if you think rm have the ability to 
make a success of it, and are willing to 
give it a fair trial, we will give your 
application very careful ideration. 

Write quickly—now — ToD 4 ¥ — because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 
. . A . It ist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, ILY, 
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-A Handsome Grove of White Pine, 26 Years Old 


Cord Wood Must Continue High 
MASSACHUSETTS FORESTER 

Last year, when the prices for wood- 
choppers started to go up from $1.25 
to $2, a lot of operators refused to 
cut, saying that they could not afford 
to pay those prices. As things have 
turned out, the price of wood has 
gone up $3 to $4 a cord, while the 
price of chopping has only gone up 
about $1. 

I think the same thing will happen 
this year, as~even less wood is being 
cut at present than was cut a year ago 
now. Labor is even more scarce than 
it was then, and so the supply will be 
shorter. Last year there was a cer- 
tain surplus of wood which was left 
over from the overproduction of the 
previous year, and that surplus was 
sold, and of course kept the market 
down. At present there is no surplus 
of dry wood, and even green wood is 
being used and sold. I can see that 
there is no possibility of a surplus 
being accumulated this year, and 
as it takes a larger oversupply to make 
low @rices I do not see how there can 
be any possibility, for at least another 
year, of the prices receding from the 
level at which they now stand. Of 
course the consumer will not pay very 
much more than he has to pay at 
present, at least in the large cities, 
and better methods of distribution and 
marketing will have to be found to 
keep the consumer’s price down, al- 
though the producer’s price will 
go up. 

A price of from $7 to $8 a cord on 
the cars, or delivered in towns near to 
where the wood is cut, is a safe one 
to promise to anyone who thinks of 
going into the wood-cutting business 
this winter. That price will give the 
producer a sufficient margin so that 
he can afford to pay almost anything 
for labor within reason. 





Utility and Beauty in Pine 

A remarkable grove of white pine 
is to be found in Dummerston, south- 
ern Vermont. The accompanying pic- 
ture affords an idea of its attractive- 
ness. The owner is M. F. Dutton, who 
Says that auto parties from nearly all 
the states east of the Mississippi have 
stopped at this grove the past few 
seasons and called it one of the beauty 
spots of the east. 

The grove was transplanted in No- 
vember, 1889, It covers an area of a lit- 
tle more than five acres of gravel up- 
jand. There is a stand of about 1200 
trees, 800 of which were transplanted, 
the others started from natural seed 
ing. They are set in squares averaging 
about 12 feet, although the rows shown 
in the illustration are 16 feet apart. 
Trees of 26 years’ growth now meas- 
ure 40 feet in hight and have a cir- 

umference, breast high, of 40 inches. 
One made a growth of 10 feet 6 inches 
in three years. The land was former- 
ly under cultivation, which may ac- 
count for the rapid growth. 





Handling Orchard Soil 


J. G. MOORE 

Orchardists are beginning to realize 
more and~more that the matter of 
handling the orchard soil ranks in im- 
portance with spraying,’ pruning and 
other orchard operations. - While it is 
not possible to make hard and fast 
rules concerning orchard soil manage- 
ment, On account of widely. varying 
conditions, it is. possible-to point out 
the evils of some of the methods now 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 


Fertilizers, They enrich the earth and: 


those who till it."—{Advertisement. 


in use and indicate those which will 
be found best under average condi- 
tions. The orchard presents two dis- 
tinct periods as to soil management, 
from planting to bearing, and after 
bearing has begun. 

The trees of a young orchard utilize 
such a small part of the land that 
many growers use the spaces between 
thes. trees for growing other crops. 
While from the standpoint of the trees 
this is not beneficial, yet if properly 
done, it doubtless has ndjinjurious ef- 
fects, if the orchard is located on or- 
dinary soil. The question then resolves 
itself into, What is the best practice 
in the cropping of a young orchard? 

The length of time during which a 
young orchard may be cropped suc- 
cessfully, which means without injury 
to the trees, cannot be definitely 
stated, as it depends primarily upon 
the age at which the trees come into 
bearing. It is a mistake to grow oth- 
er than fruit crops in the orchard 
after it has reached the bearing period. 

If to be used for other than cover 
crops small grain crops are not per- 
missible. The choice of crops to grow 
in the orchard will therefore rest be- 
tween the cultivated field crops, small 
fruits and vegetables. Practically all 
the small fruits can be grown success- 
fully between the rows of trees in the 
orchard. Of the field crops, potatoes, 
beans, tomatoes, and possibly corn 
will comprise very largely the list 
which is permissible. The least de- 
sirable of these in most cases is corn, 
the hight which it often attains giving*® 
too much shade, and also restricts the 
free circulation of air through ths 
orchard. 

If the young orchard is cropped, 
provision should be made to return at 
least as much plant food to the soil 
as is removed with the crop. This Is 
partly accomplished by using clover 
in the rotation, but in most cases the 
clover should be supplemented by 
manure or fertilizers carrying potash 
and phosphoric acid. 


Diminishing Profits in Beans 


Remarkable conditions prevail in 
beans. A record-breaking area seeded 
to this crop last spring; this followed 
by serious September frost damage, as 
reported in American Agriculturist at 
the time; indifferent recuperation and 
exceedingly unfavorable harvest con- 


ditions in late autumn have brought . 


about the keenest disappointment to 
growers, especially in Michigan and 
New York. California has been fa- 
vored with bumper production. Re- 
ceipts from the new crop in central 
and eastern states have: been very 
small, and-few new crop beans are on 
the market. Only scattering lots have 
come forward at a time when ordina- 
rily beans are plentiful. 

The federal October forecast for 
Michigan was 4,000,000 bushels, New 
York scant 00,000 bushels, Cali- 
fornia estimates, however, exceed- 
ed nine millions, or much more than 
double that of a year ago. These 
October forecasts must now be modi- 
fied by reason of the poor weather’ at 
normal time of harvest. The opening 
of November found much of the bean 
crop entirely unsecured; beans in piles 
and many still uncut, the latter, in fact, 
being perhaps in relatively the better 
condition. The crop in New York 
and .elsewhere ripened very late 
and'slowly, many of the beans killed 
by the early autumn frosts, this fol- 
lowed by so much wet weather impos- 
sible to properly dry the crop. 

The wholesale markets for beans 
are unsettled; government pugpose to 
control foodstuffs under the Novem- 


*700 bushels. 


‘ 


ber licensing system and government 
requirements for @fmy and navy keep 
the trade guessing, and dealers for the 
most part only doing business from 
day to day. Beans from Manchuria, 
quoted around 10 to -15 cents per 
pound, are the few lots carried over 
from the crop of a year ago; 1917 


™ beans will be exported from Russian 


and Japanese ports November to Jan- 
uary, thence crossing the Pacific, ar- 
riving on eastern markets in late win- 
ter. Comparative bean prices for four 
years are noted herewith: . 

BEA® PRCES FOR FOUR YEARS 


{Ceuts per pound) 





-—-Chicago-— New York——, 

1917 1916 19151914 1917 Wis 1915 1914 
iene tienes 15 1N6 4%16 12 6% 4 
Red Kidney.. 14 - 7% 5% 15 «(12 8% 6 
Yellow Eye .. — - — - l4*y te 5% 
Cal Lima .... — _ — - 15 5% «C6 
Brown Swedish 14 — 7 5 - 


In late May and early June, 1917, 
at crest of the wave, pea and medium 
beans sold in Chicago at 16%, cents, 
and in New York at 17 cents. 

Only Moderate Net Returns 

The acreage cost of growing beans 
in Michigan is $58.43. This is a com- 
posite calculation made by a commis- 
sion this fall appointed to assist fed- 
eral government in securing data 
looking toward stabilizing prices; and 
having in mind to recompense the 
producer for his crop grown in basis 
of outlay. Back of all is the purpose 
to secure a maximum acreage under 
beans for 1918. In determining cost 
of production such items were very 
properly included as value of land, 
interest, value of farm equipment, 
maintenance and depreciation of same, 
superintendence, horse maintenance, 
taxes, labor at seeding, manure, culti- 
vation, spraying, storage and delivery 
to market. In New York, according 
to County Agricultural Agent L. A. 
Toan, the estimated cost of producing 
an acre of beans in 1917 was $51.38, 
this being made up of much the same 
items. 

The food administration does not 
contemplate fixing price on beans. An 
official bulletin says Manchurian crop 
reported vastly increased over any 
previous year. 


Savings in Bakery Products 


Drastic reguations have been an- 
nounced withina few days relative to 
the bakeries with the view of pre- 
venting overproduction, standardizing 
bread and avoiding wastage in all 
bakery products. As made known by 
the food administration, these regula- 
tions go into effect December 10. The 
size of loaves of bread is Iimited to 
16 and 24 ounces and rolls must be 
one to three ounces. 

Bakers may not use more than 
three pounds of beet or cane sugar 
and 3% pounds corn sugar to every 
barrel of flour or mixture; nor more 
than six pounds of skim milk nor two 
pounds of shortening to the barrel, 
the shortening to retail not over 15% 
of animal fats. The authorities esti- 
mate here a saving of 100 million 
pounds sugar in a year and similar 
amount of lard. Stale bread cannot 
be returned to a bakery. 


Harvest Inventory—We are not large 
growers of currants, it interferes with 
our cherry crop, but we grow 500 to 
Our maximum crop of 
red raspberries is 200 bushels and 
strawberries 500. Our maximum crop 
of sgur cherries is 1000 bushels, sweet 
cherries 400 bushels, plums and prunes 
1500 to 2000 bushels, and peaches 
from 1000 to 1500 bushels, but we are 
nearly out of the running this year 
with peaches, as most of the buds are 
killed. Our apple orchards are small; 
we only grow 300 to 400 bushels. I 
have never been patient enough to 
grow apples and wait for the orchar4 
to bear. We grow 100 to 200 bushels 
of quinces and a maximum crop of 
pears is about 1200 bushels. My sons 
and myself have 75 acres of grapes, 
mostly Concord. The largest grape 
Juice factory in the United States is 
located nearby. The price of Concord 
bulk grapes was $35 a ton at the fac- 
tory or at the sidings where loaded, 
which was satisfactory considering the 
quality was not as good as usual last 
year.—[L. G. Youngs, Erie County, Pa. 





A wholesaler in Brooklyn had 
hoarded 60,000 cans of tomatoes, fail- 
ing to report these to the government. 
When detected he. was ordered to dis- 
pose immediately of the entire lot and 
tomatoes which had been held at $2.15 
a dozen went to retailers at $1.40. 
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I Have NOW made it possible for 
any worthy, creditable man to 
own a High Grade WITTE Engine 
on practically his own terms. 


NO MONEY DOWN 
~Cash, Payments or Deposit 


No need for any person who wants reliable 
oO without. I will sell you a high 
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on practically your 


own terms—guarantee the engine you bey 
fora term of five years— prove the value of the 

TE engine you select by allowing 90 days 
use and test under your own working cordi- 





nes, Gasoline or Kero- 


il ‘Can ship same day order is 
ceived. Write for latest WITTE orloes out 


to Judge Engines,” con- 


the Witte Factory and 


other interesting matter, showing how I save 
A post card brings it.— 
8. 


WITTE ENGINE WORK 
1805 *“Enpie Bde iter as 











Pat. off. 


W. W. Brown, 








a@ wool lining and 

wind-proof exterior 

hat cold and wind 
cannot enter. It keeps you warm and cosy. WIM 
tot rip, ravel or tear; wears like iron and washes, 
Styles—vest, jacket without collar, and jacket with 
collar, Ask your dealer for 


Brown’s 
Beach 


Jacket 





Warm 


as an 
Overcoat 


Cheaper 


than a 


Sweater 


and so made with 


Worcester, Mass. 











RAW 


ROCK 


PHOSPHATE 


WRITE FOR DE 
ROBIN JONES 


LIVERED PRICES 
PHOSPHATE CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











PRUNING SHEAR 


619 SO. DIVISION AVE., 





RHODES DOUBLE CUT Ee, mh. 





RHODES MFG.CO. Ste 
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prices. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 











Vonderful Mone 


Saving 


‘ence Book. Over 150 Styles. rr ; 
“” Gates-Steel Posta- Barb W ire=s—_t ‘ 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAM 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. Ide 


per rod ap. 


Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Dept. 51 _ Cleveland, 
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book and Fruit-Fog, the perfectly atomized Su- 
foie sell’ wens it at once. Send no money. 
Pump & Planter Co., Dept. rif 
















































Pevenevane i itanes erve 


and Silo Fillers 






0 MacAlbieis rire ® 


em 


Cuts corn 100% 


more in silo. 


Puts dry fodder in best feeding 


condition. 


finer, puts 30% 


No pieces with sharp edges to 
cause cattle sore mouths. 


' Dry fodder cutters with or with- 
out carriers made in all sizes. 





Write for Catalogue and Prices 


4 sadns naneveonevenens 


The W. R. Harrison Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Dry Fodder Cutters - 








True Economy 


Build for permanence. Erect 
durable buildings that willstanc 
as long as you farm and can be passed 
practically unimpaired to your children. 
You are laying up comfort for your later 
years when you build with 


Natco Hollow Tile 


Fire-safe, weather-proofand vermin-proof. The 
giazed walls are sanitary—easily cleaned 
down and will not absorb odors. 

Ask your building supply dealer to show you 
samples and building plans—free to prospec- 
tive builders. Also write us today for new 
illustrated “Nateo on the Farm” book—1918 
Edition. It's free. 


National Fire Proofing Co. 
1106 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, 


23 Puctories 
Qssure a 

wide and 
econom- 
ical dia- 
tribu- 






















“Good to the Last Drop” 

ALVES relish and thrive upon 
Blatchtord's Calf Meal, the milk sub- 
stitute, They increase in size and weight 

rapidly; are healthy and vigorous, no indiges- 
tion - no scouring. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal © 


should be used to push the calf f rdtoacrain 

Thia umportant move is more essent ial no a never. 
“Hc aw ‘in the ise 

Write for Booklet oi "i2-rert 





you raise any calves write for 
led without ¢ 
¢ hfor dc aint Me: a! Company Dept. 76, Waukegan, i, 
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Dont blame vour Cows 
Get this Book-Its Free 








s the way to make 

money on your cows, 

W: tten b uthorities on 

dairy feeding, Tells 
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/\\ HARDER. 





are used by the 
Govt, and t 
of successful dairy 
men Write today 
and get thie vale 
able book 


Harder Mig. Co., 
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Inexpensive Farm Milk House 

H. WINSLOW FEGLEY, PENNSYLVANIA 

After much study, Dr George R. 
Fetherolf, Berks county, Pa, milk and 
meat inspector, designed a farm milk 
house; one that could be erected by 
the average farmer, even the tenant 
farmer, if the owner refused to make 
The accompanying 


an investment. 

drawings show the working plans. A 
Berks county farmer in Oley valley 
has erected one at a cost of $200. He 
i did very little of the hauling and re- 
lied upon outside help to do the work. 
Under ordinary conditions Dr Fether- 


farmer can erect such a 
if he does a good deal of 
the work himself, for about $150. 

The walls, floors and the founda- 
tions are of concrete. There is no 
foundation necessary under the build- 
ing and no use for digging out any 
ground, except where the walls are 
placed, where the foundation is 3 feet 
deep. The floor on the inside is 8 
inches higher than the level of the 
ground, which affords proper drain- 
age The building placed at the 
highest elevation possible where no 
surface drainage reaches the house. 
It isarranged so that the water flows 
away by eravity after it has served 
its purpose, 

Space 


olf claims a 
milk house, 


is 


provided for.a large cool- 
[To Page 13.) 
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Skillful Milking Increases Flow 


The skill of the milker is a large 
factor in increasing and maintaining 
the milk flow of the dairy herd. So 
also is the fat content in the milk 
affected by the manner and speed of 


UVUAITUUAATIOLATUENTHAUUTSATUSGETUETUTANATEE ET OUAU TTA 


Dairy’Care and Equipment 
LU MAEAATU DALAT VL AAG EAP 


milked by a second milker under the 
same conditions maintained their nor- 
mal flow of milk. It is thought that 
in addition to removing the milk in 
the udder, the operation of milking 
may impart a stimulus to further vig- 
orous secretion. 

Milking tests in which the quarters 
were milked separately and the milk 
from each quarter collected infractions 
show that whereas in the case of the 
first quarter milked there is a tend- 
ency for the percentage of fat to rise 
steadily from the earliest drawn to 
the last drawn fractions, this tendency 
is much less pronounced in the case 
of the other quarters. In the quarter 
milked last the tendency for the per- 
centage of fat is to fall rather than 
rise.. In all cases there is a very rapid 
rise in the percentage of fat toward 
the close of the milking. 

Taking the produce of each quarter 
as a whole, in 34 out of 37 compari- 
sons of first quarters milked singly, 
the first _quarters gave richer milk 
than the last quarters. Out of 95 tests 
in which the quarters were milked in 
pairs, the first pair milked gave a 
richer milk on 65 occasions. Very 
quick milking as compared with very 
slow milking shows an advance of 
10% in milk yield and 40% in fat yield, 
in favor of the quick milking. The 
operation of ordinary milking, taking 
the teats in pairs and simultaneous 
milking by two milkers of all four 
quarters, showed an advance of 2% in 
milk yield and 6% in fat yield in favor 
of the latter method. 

This information constitutes a very 
good argument for employing only ex- 
perienced and capable milkers. Chil- 
dren or other milkers who do not pos- 


















































milking Probably many have known 
instances where cows milked by one sess sufficient strength in the hands to 
milker seemed to decrease in their insure quick and thorough milking 
milk flow despite the fact that they should not be allowed to work on 
were milked out clean, while cows .dairy cows. 
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Over-flow 


Drain Pipe 
Section‘Through Milk House 







(CPrade Mcrt, Registered) 
has 22 yearsof records on cases worse than this— 
teed by »: sscheptouunsaedhon ~ 
pe. SPA Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or 
for records, copy of guarantee and st 
once wo - 
ful FREE Save- BOOK, giving easy 
i treatment of lameness. 


sell Save-The- Hearse —_ Signea 
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Don’t Pay High Prices for 
DRIED BEET PULP 


We hear of some unnecessarily 
high prices being paid by dairy- 
men for our Dried Beet Pulp, 
and therefore announce that no 
dealer should charge more than 
$45 per ton sacked, at stations 
taking New York rate of freight. 
or $44.50 per-ton Syracuse rate, if 
taken at dealer’s store. 


The LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
























cracks, punches and indasmation ie roc 8 
cspecialty effective at the calving period when 
caked bag tly oceurs. Its ing || 
and softening effect is immediate. dairy ] 







should keep 
dealers, in 


Sold by and ty 
< 
ages eke ter free booklet, *“Dairy 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Vt. 
COMBINATION 


KELLY-DU CUTTER and 
Grinding Mill 


Grinds alfalfa, 
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The Milk Business 


League Prices for December 


In accordance with the agreement 
petween the Dairymen’s league and 
the federal food administration, the 
league prices for milk during Decem- 
ber are the same as for October. The 
prices given are for 3% butter fat and 
classified when: pasteurized as Grade 
B milk, pasteurized, as provided by 
the regulations of the New York city 
department of health, with 4 cents per 
100 pounds added for each 0.1% in- 
crease in butter, fat. For milk de- 
livered to Grade A plantsa minimum 
of 15 cents per 100 pounds additional 
shall be paid. 

FREIGHT RATES AND LEAGUE PRICES 

-——Freight ratese——, League 
price, 





Deo 
40-qtcan 100 ibs 100 Ibs 
15.5 18.2 $3.24 
16.5 19.4 3.23 
17.5 20.5 3.22 
18.5 21.7 3.21 
19.4 22.8 3.19 
20.3 23.8 3.18 
21.1 24.8 3.17 
21.9 25.7 3.17 
22.7 26.6 3.16 
23.4 27.5 3.15 
24.1 28.3 3.14 
24.8 29.1 3.13 
25.5 29.9 3212 
26.2 30.8 3.11 
26.8 31.5 3.11 
27.4 32.2 3.10 
28.0 32,9 3.09 
28.6 33.6 3.09 
29.2 34.3 *3.08 
29.8 35.0 3.07 
30.4 35.7 3.07 
31.0 36.4 3.06 
31.5 37.0 3.05 
32.0 37.6 3.05 
32.5 38.2 3.04 
33.0 38.8 3.03 
33.5 39.3 3.03 
34.0 39.9 3.02 
34.5 40.5 3.02 
35.0 41,1 3.01 
35.5 41.7 3.01 
36.0 42.3 3.00 
36.5 42.9 2.99 
37.0 43.5 2.99 
831.5 44.1 2.98 
37.9 44.5 . 2.98 
38.3 45.0 2.97 
38.8 45.6 2.97 
39.2 46.0 2.96 
39.6 46.5 2.96 
40.1 47.1 2.95 
40.5 47.6 2.95 
40.9 48.0 2.94 
41.3 48.5 2.94 
41.7 49.0 2.93 
42.1 49.5 2.93 
42.5 49.9 2.92 
42.9 50.4 2.92 
43.3 50.9 2.91 
43.7 51.3 2.91 
500 to....... 510 44.1 51.8 2.90 
510 to.......520 44.5 52.3 2.90 
520 00. cecece 530 44.9 52.8 2.89 
530 tO. ..cee. 540 45.3 53.2 2.89 
540 to. /.....550 45.7 53.7 2.89 
550 tO. ...00- 560 46.0 54.0 2.88 
560 to....... 570 46.4 54.5 2.88 
STO GO. cocks vee 46.8 55.0 2.87 
580 to.......590 47.1 55.3 2.87 
590 to....... 600 47.5 55.8 2.86 
GOO CO. crcees 610 47.9 56.3 2.86 
C1@ 00. cece: 620 48.2 56.6 2.86 
620 tO....00. 630 48.5 57.0 2.85 





Federal Milk Commission Named 


As a result of the agreement be- 
tween the milk producers, distributers 
and the federal food administration, 
the federal commission which will 
handle the milk situation in the terri- 
tory supplying New York city, was 
named recently by Herbert C. Hoover, 
food administrator. This commission 
will hold public hearings in New York 
city within a short time and from the 
testimony thus obtained will make @ 
report as to the cost at which milk 
can be sold at a reasonable profit. It 
is hoped that this report will be made 
not later than January 1, 1918. The 
producers atid distributers have vol- 
untarily agreed that there will be no 
increase in the milk price until this 
report is received. Dealers and pro- 
ducers both agreed to accept the re- 
port, subject to changes which the 
‘ommission might later direct. 

The members of this committee are 
John Mitchell, New York state food 
commission, Arthur Williams, federal 
food admimmistrator for New York city, 
Dr W. H. Jordon director of the New 
York station, Dr L. P. Brown, New 
York city board of health, John T. 
Galvin of the New York city 
board of water commissioners, 
Eugene Schoen, Jacob H. Schiff and 
Miss Mabel Kittredge of New York 
city, Charles M. Dow of Jamestown, 
N Y, Bradley Fuller of Utica, N Y, C. 
S. Sckedrick, president of the New 
York state milk dealers’ conference 
board of Buffalo, N Y. It may be no- 
ticed that on this commission repre- 
sentatives of the real bread and butter 
ter producing farmers of the Dairy- 
men’s league are conspicuous by their 


- absence, In connection with the ap- 


[To Page 14.] 
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Year tests that Count 


These wonderful semi-official records 
are only a few of a large number of genuine 
high production tests made under normal 
conditions wit NICORN DAIRY RATION used 
as the entire or largest part of the grain ration. They 
are in no sense forced or freak records as shown by 
the normal fat percent and the perfect health of these 
cows and all herds fed on Unicorn Dairy Ration. 





Abbie of Riverside, 
Champion Guernsey of Michigan 
Fred Gleason, Owner 
14201 Ibs. Milk 5.72% 813 Ibs, Fat 


Jolie Topsie De Kol, H. F. 149723 
Age 5-11-12 (City of Cleveland, Owner) 
Semi-Official Year Test ‘ 
29221.5lbs., Milk 3.52% 1032.37Ibs. Fat 














Every breeder knows Ajax Flakes 


(made exclusively by us for years.) Conditions 
forced us to withdraw it from the market except as 
one of the ingredients of Unicorn. Yoy will find 
Unicorn equally efficient as your ration or ration base. 








HUNT 


= If you have good cows that you want 
to make even better 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 


offers you the chance, without extra cost, 
in fact most likely ata considerable saving, 


With an average cow we guarantee 
a reduction in the feed cost of your milk. 
Give them a chance - if fed right with unicornDairy 
Ration they will surprise you. 


























Unicorn can be obtained by any 
dairyman or breeder east of the Missouri 


river no matter where located. Every bag 
is equally uniform and good no matter where you 
get it. 


Write for information and FREE copy of 
Cow Testers’ Manual. 


Chapin & Co., °S* Boston 





A. R. No. 6266 
Best 2 year old in New York 

’ Follyland Farm Guernseys 

12270 Ibs. Milk 65.81% 712.6 lbs. Fat 


Follyland Nancy 


Royalton De Kol Violet, H. F. 86460 
Age 10 Years (H. A. McQuillan, Owner) 
Semi-Official Year Test 
299659.6 Ibs. Milk “3.46% 1036.45 Ibs. Fat 
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> 99 is the answer to an insistent demand from our cus- 

12 Clover tomers for a complete high protein ration for heavy 

milkers. They demanded a 24% protein feed with the characteristic 

Clover-Leaf quality and palatability. _ 

“Big Clover” meets this requirement perfectly. It is made of "the cleanest and 
best grains obtainable for the purpose, and seasoned with salt giving it a flavor and 
relish that induces a healthy appetite and perfect assimilation. 


Palatability and Nutrition are the Big 
Advantages of Clover Leaf Feeds 


They produce more milk of better quality than other feeds. “Big Clover” may be used 
alone as a complete ration for heavy milkers, or it may be toned down by the addition of 
home grown grains such as ground oats, corn and cob meal, etc., to bring the protein 
content down to 22%, 20%, 18% or whatever may be required. : . 

“Big Clover” possesses every element desirable in a 24% ration and is rightly priced. 
It will save you moncy because it saves the time, labor 
and cost of mixing. Try“Big Clover” and be convinced, Ry 
Ps 
Look for the Hy 
Four-Leaf Clover 


It’s the sign of good luck—and goed feeds. All 
the Clover Leaf brands are identified by the four-leaf 
clover as shown on the sack, These are the Clover 
Leaf quality feeds: 






BIG 
CLOVE 


Adye 
COMPLETE 
RATION 


4% 
PROTEIN 
































BIG CLOVER 
Protein, 24%; Fat, 414%; Fiber, 15%. 
CLOVER-LEAF DAIRY RATION 
Protein, 1634%; Fat, 334%; Fiber, 15%. 
CLOVER-LEAF DAIRY FEED 
Protein, 134%; Fat, 344%; Fiber, 15%. 


Clover-Leaf Calf Meal—Clover-Leaf Horse Feed 
—Peerless Horse Feed—Buffalo Horse Feed— 
Clover-Leaf Stock Feed—“Every Ounce Guaranteed,” 


CLOVER LEAF MILLING CO. 
200 Cloverdale Road 




























Agriculture and Preparedness 


E 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN — Keepin 





SELF OIING WINDMILL | Pui ctu 
and 













SPLASH OILING Wa Herbert Myrick 
QML, Constant feoing | Poll Evil _ A cere beens eee of be ee 
Tees Every Bearing With A ly 10,000 cases are suecess- strength and development. The author points out 
& - it In fally treated year with the agencies now at work in remaking the systems 
: § Ea Oil, Makes it Pump Fleming’s Fistoform of food. production into @ science and business, 
: . i necessary; i both cient and all-serving for all needs an 
OM SUPPLY * The Lightest Breeze fRo-cunertones aeepen every mae oe me poeme, and — on armies = 
REPLENISH Prevents Wear Bottie—your money réefu: navies are important, t, before both, must be @ 
Pe px — And i it fails, ao cater Ge old the case or how highly trained human force to meet all require- 
unsa’ other treatment may bave been. ments of agricultural, mechanical and_ spiritual 
DOUBLE GEARS — ing Malf the Loed rite for a 2 endurance. Handsomely printed. Bound in cloth 
Every feature desirable in a windmill in the i a 5 vest-tes y ADVISER, and gold. Net 50 cents. 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR ane Se lormation Ya ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
= FLEMING —~! es isch Yarse, 315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
— Steel Frame Saws 
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Promoting Live Stock Interests »® 
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Beeves from Steers 

W. C. PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, PA 
When feeders according to quality 
are 6, 8, or 12 cents a pound, when 
is $20 per ton, silage from $7 to 
bran $40, and cob meal $65 it re- 
go into the 
extensively 
western 


hay 
&12, 
courage to 
very 


quires some 
feeding bus 
risk is 
well 


ines: 

involved also, as 
tockmen know 
ern farmers have found out, 


Some 
Some east- 
when in- 
stable or 
dies f impac- 
however, from 
fed on the farm are so 
weighty that many farmers will con- 
tinue the practic¢ Our experience at 
Brookside seems to justify the expense 
October 25 in 1916 we 


and 


fectious disease invades the 
animal 


The advantages, 


a solitary rom 
tion. 


having cattle 


and risk On 
bought eight steers averaging nearly 
S00 pounds, at $6.15 per 100 pounds, 
ad while running them on pasture 
commenced feeding soft corn, than 
which it is hard to find a better 
ration, 
Later the cattle were fed silage, 
corn fodder and cob meal; not an ideal 


ration, but a comparatively cheap one, 


being almost entirely produced at 
home at low cost. Only a limited 
mount of clover or alfalfa could be 


from the store laid up for the 
herd. The fodder was fed whole 


spared 
cairyv 


and the long stalks went far toward 
making an effective absorbent and a 
comfortable bed Straw also was 
used as additional litter. The cattle 
were given the run of a well-sheltered 
barn vard during the day when the 
weather was suitable. The curry comb 
was used when time permitted, but the 
pesky louse seemed more hardy and 


persistent than ever before. Repeated 
applications of the most highly recom- 
mended dips were required to over- 
come the pests I find it necessary 
to make the solution stronger when 
the application is by spraying than 
when the dipping vat is used Ani- 
mils will sometimes sicken and go off 
their feed if the solution is made ex- 
tra strong. 


Our cattle went to market May 15, 
IHi7, and showed a net gain of 1600 
pounds. The price obtained was $9.50 
per hundred weight and amounted to 
S70. The net gain was S366. This 
gzuin while small was very profitable 
if we reckon the price of the grain 
fed at $19 per ton as it was at the 


feeding season, but 
reckoning it at $47.60, the price at 
the close the season, the steers owed 
us money. Manifestly the fair way is 
to calculate the cost of the grain as 
fed month by month This only 
aggregated us a fair price on our corn 
A neighbor remarked that he 


beginning of the 


was 


tired of feeding for manure alone, yet 
that manure helped to raise a large 
crop of corn the present season when 
the present and prospective price is 
50% better locally than in 1916, Added 
to this is the general increase of fer- 
tility on the farm—no mean item. 


Food from an Acre 


WASHINGTON, 





PROF W. J. SPILLMAN, DC 

The amounts of human food pro- 
duced per acre when the land is de- 
voted to the leading types of live stock 
farming are far smaller than in the 
case of most crop products available 
for direct use as human food. The jus- 
tification for the use of land for live 
stock farming, even under present 
emergency conditions, is twofold. In 
the first place, live stock products add 
variety to the diet, and thus conduce 
to human vitality and efficiency. They 
contain relatively large numbers of 
elements which are necessary to the 
nutrition of the human body and 
which are found less commonly in 
vegetable products. Dairy products 
are especially important in the nutri- 
tion of children. 

In the second place, many products 
of the farm are not directly usable as 
human food, but when fed to farm 
animals are converted into highly val- 
uable nutritive substances. These prod- 
ucts include corn stover, straw, hay, 
pasture and numerous waste 
products found on nearly all farms. 
Large quantities of by-products of 
certain manufacturing processes also 
are used as food for farm animals 
and thus converted into human food. 
Oil meal, gluten meal, and sugar beet 
pulp are examples. 


grasses, 


Largest Returns from Cows and Swine 


The necessity for variety in the hu- 
man diet justifies the use of a certain 
amount of grain for stock feed, except 
in the most urgent extremity. The 
accompanying table shows that the two 
types of live stock for which feeding 
grain is most justifiable are dairy cows 
and swine. An acre of land devoted 
to the support of either of these two 
classes of farm animals produces far 
more human food than is the case 
with any other class of live stock. 

Milk heads the list of live stock 
products per acre as a source of both 
protein and energy. The wide range 
of nutritive substances contained in 
milk makes it by far the most impor- 
tant of our animal products. The cost 
of producing milk often can be low- 
ered by increasing the amount of 
roughage and decreasing the amount 
of grain fed to dairy cows. This is 
especially the case where such rough- 


Food Produced by an Average Acre of Land 















[When utilized in the production of various food crops and live stock 
products under average farming conditions.) 
Food products —Vield wer - Calories p lb Lbs protei: Calories 
Rus i.ba p acre Pp acre 
(digestible) 
FOOD CROPS 
Ce. wsean< 60 1,594 147.0 240 
Sweet potatoes 110 5.940° #S§a 53.5 851,200 
White potatoes 100 6.000 R18 66.0 5.000 
tive pares a1) 1.200 1.506 118.8 200 
Wheat , 20 1.200 1.490 110.4 3.000 
ki unpolished 10 1,154 1.460 55.4 
Rice, polished 1.086 1,454 50.0 
Soy beans 16 160 1.598 294.7 
Peanuts j 4 2.416 126.2 
Oats ; a5 TS47 1,600 89.4 
Reans 14 840 1.337 157.9 
Cowpeas 10 600 1,421 116.4 
Buckwheat 24 600T 1,252 34.5 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Milk Th) 495 72.2 
Chees 19 1,950 56.7 
Rutte 1s 605 1.0 
MEAT 
I « Dressed, Ibe 
5 273 2.465 22.7 672.945 
) 11 1,216 14.7 137,295 
; 125 1,040 18.5 130,000 
( 66 1,045 12.7 68,970 
Doz Lbs 
Ere 73.8 110.7 720 14.8 79.704 
Total WTTTeC TT CTT CT TT 27.5 148,q74 
Live, the Dressed, Ihe 
For meat alone... 267 171 1,045 33.0 178,695 
Do Lba 
For eggs alone 1 18: 720 24.6 132.192 
Fifty-four pounds per bushel. + Hulled Kernets t Flour 








age as silage, clover 
bean hay is available. - 

Next to milk and perk, more h 
food per acre can be produced 
form of cheese or butter than in any 
other animal product. Especially in 
those sections where alfalfa is the 
leading field crop the production of 
maximum quantities of cheese and 
butter is highly desirable under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The hog is by far the most efficient 
of domestic animals in eonverting 
grain into meat. The product of an 
acre of land, when fed to hogs, pro- 
duces five times as much meat as 
when fed to any other farm animal. 
Even these animals can be kept with 
relatively small expenditures of grain 
by making liberal use of such forage 
crops as alfalfa, clover, soy beans, 
rape, and various other kinds of pas- 
ture. A great gain also can be made 
by marketing hogs at lower weights 
than customary. Gains made below 
200 pounds require much less grain 
than those above this weight. Hogs 
are also a valuable means of disposing 
of many kinds of waste on the farm, 
such as kitchen refuse, skim milk, 
whey, and defective fruits. 

{The production per acre of protein 
and of food energy as measured by 
calories, in the form of grain and po- 
tatoes, usually is much larger than in 
dairy, poultry or meat products, as 
Spillman’s table shows.—Editor.] - 


or 


Feeding Soft Corn to Hogs 


Letters from farmers in all eastern 
states indicate that there was a large 
amount of soft corn this year. This 
corn, while containing too much mois- 
ture for permanent storage, has prac- 
tically the same feeding value as well 
as well matured corn on a dry weight 
basis. Where soft or frosted corn is 
to be fed to hogs, the New Jersey sta- 
tion advises that the following precau- 
tions be kept in mind: 

Soft corn should be fed during the 
early stages of the fattening period, 
as it is relatively low in starch and 
therefore not so well adapted to the 
finishing period as a more thoroughly 
matured grain. Soft or frosted torn 
may contain as much as 35 to 40% of 
moisture, and is likely to shrink con- 
siderably and to spoil if stored for any 
great length of time. Usually if stored 
in well-ventilated cribs, no fermenta- 
tion will take place during cold 
weather. 

The pig appears to be the logical 
animal for converting soft corn into 
food for human consumption, since 
the bother of shelling or grinding is 
eliminated. Pigs may even be turned 
into the cornfields and allowed to har- 
vest the crop. The animals will clean 
up the grain and, if the stalks are not 
too well matured, will eat much of the 
stover. Soft corn should be supple- 
mented with tankage or other protein 
feeds the same as any other corn. 





Looking Toward Seed Prices for 
1918S initial inquiry made by federal 
agencies indicates the outlook nét en- 
couraging, but adds that excessive 
prices on spot offerings are unwar- 
ranted. 














———— 





The Best of Tankage 


should be fed to your hogs. 
and feed them poor low-grade material. 
of your tankage and protect your stock by using 


Ideal Digester Tankage . 
~~ ty = satisfied with results, 
ill return your money. Order now while we 
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MINERALS 
HEAVE ‘ears 
COMPOUND 





CURES 
HEAVES 


MIMERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 457 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, 





burning barn? 
How to raise an orphan 
colt? 


How to pick a good brood 
sow 
How to feed your cows to 
ive the right color to 
butter? 
How to prepare cattle for 
i to avoid heavy 
shrinkage? 
How to get rid of worms 
quickly? 
How to pick a good dairy 
cow? 
How to tell when pregnant 
+ animals will drop their 
offspring? 
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Winter Green Food for Hens 
MARY F. L. COOKE 


A good litter for poultry during 
winter is screenings from a clover hay 
mow. The screenings are gathered in 
sacks for convenient use. When 
scalded or soaked in winter they en- 
courage egg production and answer 
for coarse feed. If scattered on the 
floor of the pen with some grain, they 
furnish exercise. Unmatured cabbage 
and surplus leaves may be kept for 
green feed during the winter. Pota- 
to parings cooked and mixed with 
bran or scraps from the table may 
also be fed. The greatest problem in 
winter feeding is to provide green 
food. Silage, when obtainable, is fine. 
I ermilk may be given often. 

A good sprayer is fine for disinfect- 
ing the house and nests. A farmer 

un use kerosene, cattle dip or crude 
arbolic acid in nests, on roosts and 
behind boxes. The walls can be 
whitewashed with the sprayer, which 
saves time:and labor. ‘The old litter 
on the floor is changed often, the floor 
having first been sprayed. Nests 
should be kept free from lice by dust- 
ing with insect powder and supplying 
fresh straw or hay. The chickens 
need a box for dusting in in the 
winter. Wood ashes are good for the 
dust bath; it is well to add a little 
oal oil or sulphur. 

Chickens must not be croWded, and 
need fresh air, which may be secured 
by using muslin windows. They 
thrive in plenty of sunlight, and need 
lots of fresh water. 


Satisfactory Trap Nest 

A convenient trap nest may be 
made at home upon the pattern shown 
herewith. The box may be of any 
convenient size to suit large or small 
fowis. It has a trap door immediate- 
ly over the nest division.  This* door 
lifts upward and is held in place by 
a button as seen atthe top. The work- 








Homemade Trap Nest 


ing parts ‘consist of two diamond- 
shaped pieces of wood, @. pivoted be- 
low as shown at Bb, and joined by 
slats, ¢, and a front piece. At each 
side shown atc is a peg or nail to pre- 
vent the tilting front from going back 
too far when opened. 

T:e solid lines in the drawing indi- 
cate the trap set ready for the hen 
to enter. The dotted lines show the 
trap closed after the hen has entered. 
In passing to the nest the hen lifts 
the rear of the trap as her. back 
comes against the slat, « This upsets 
the trap which falis as indicated by 
the dotted lines. After the hen has 
laid she can poke her head between 
the slats so the attendant can tell she 
is ready to leave. Enough space is 
left her to move about between the 
division board, d, and the front, of 
the trap. This nest is one of the very 
Simplest that could’ be imagined. 
There are no springs or other devices 
to get out of order. 


Feed the Pullets Right 

Pullets should be fed heavily for 
egg production while breeding hens 
can be given a light ration. Mixed 
grain, morning and evening, buried in 
a deep litter, will give the pullets good 
exercise. A hopper filled with dry 
mash should be kept before them. The 
feeds used, both for scratch grain and 
mash feeding, will depend to some ex- 
tent upon their availability. Wheat, 
barley, oats, corn and buckwheat are 


Early Winter Poultry Topics 
eet oc mn nnn 


-had representatives 





all excellent, but they are better mixed 
than in one fed alone. Bran, middlings 
or low grade flour and corn meal, 
equal parts with a half part beef 
scrap, makes a good mash. If gluten 
meal can be had at a reasonable price, 
a half part can also be added. 

Many poultrymen can give the fowls 
a regular supply of sour milk; if not, 
a hopper of beef scrap should be 
placed where the fowls can get at it. 
Hoppers of grit and oyster shell are 
also necessary. Don't forget the green 
feed. Mangels are one of the best and 
most convenient forms that can be 
used. A forkful of clover hay put in 
a rack where the fowls can have ac- 
cess to it will be appreciated. 


Leading Poultry Show Dates 
et Tee 20) os vgcnens ede J 14-19 
RIEL. SED 0s nbs obe'e a O@be « 0 ac D 4-9 
ee RS es eee J 1-5 
a” eee D 14-20 
memes City, WG. ahve oe oe J 14-19 
New York, Gatden Show ...D 28-J 2 
New York, Palace Show ._D 11-15 
DIST OF COLUMBIA os Vigor, z 14-38 
Washington, 7 15-21 Norwalk, b 10-15 

rt ‘ 16-2 
WEW YORK Shelby, _— J 8-12 
Rochester, PAs 13 Toledo, 5-9 
a; a . PENNSYLVANIA 
. : Kutztown, D 12-15 
| — eae A WEST VIRGINIA 
Lancaster, J 14 Charleston, D 10-15 
Lama, D 10-15 Huntington, J 21-26 
Marietta, J 14-19 


That shipment of chickens delayed 
in transit has been settled fom by the 
express company. I thank American 
Agriculturist and its Service Bureau 
for this help.—[Stephen Hewitt, St 
Regis Falls, N Y. 


Patrons of Husbandry 


Oliver Wilson Again Chosen 

The 5ist annual’session of the na- 
tional grange which was in session in 
St Louis, Mo, from November 14-21 
from 33 state 
granges.. A large number of visitors 
were in attendance from one end of 
the couptry to the other, but those 
from the central west and nearby 
states predominated. At the very 
first session a ringing resolution was 
adopted pledging the national grange 
and the farmers of this country to 
the support of the government in 
prosecuting the war to-a successful 
conclusion. 

The annual address of National 
Master Wilson was received with 
great favor and was given wide pub- 
licity over the country. In American 
Agriculturist of November 17 was 
printed what Mr Wilson had to say. 
Following the master’s annual ad- 
dress,.the other officers and the execu- 
tive committee made their reports. All 
of them were full of aggressive, vig- 
oreus thought and represented the 
grange as being properous and mili- 
tant. The masters of the state granges 
read good reports except that some of 
them were made too long. With very 
few exceptions, these reports indicated 
a healthy and prosperous condition of 
the order in all of the states. 

The question of establishing grange 
headquarters at Washingt ., D C, was 
discussed at iénmeth, but the proposi- 
tion was not approved. One of the 
very pleasant occasions was the pub- 
lic meeting fille€ to overflowing with 
speeches of welcome by city and state 
dignitaries and responses were made 
by members of the grange. The 
trouble with these city meetings is 
the long addresses-of the city men, 
who are, as a rule, always ignorant 
of what farmers are actually trying 
to accomplish. Even the daily press 
is no better informed. 

The St Louis press felt that the 
grange in this session should have 
devoted its attention to the Red 
Cross, the Y M C A campaign and to 
Liberty loans. Because farmers do 
not do these things in their business 
meetings often leads ignorant. city 
officials.and city “editors to charge 
farmers as being unpatriotic or un- 





acquainted with the problems of the 
day; which to these city-minded folks 
are the problems of the city man only. 

The degree work was admirably 
performed, a large class being ini- 
tiated. The seventh degree of the 
national grange is said to be the most 
beautiful and spectacular work of any 
degree work in any fraternity in the 
world. 

At this meeting officers were elected 
for the coming two years. Not only 
the national body itself, but members 
all over the country have been inter- 
ested in who would be chosen to 
guide- the grange during the next 
biennial. Oliver Wilson of Illinois, 
national master for the past two 
terms, was re-elected. B. J. Black of 
Maryland was chosen overseer; J. C. 


Ketcham of Michigan, lecturer; 
A. LL. King of Wisconsin, steward; 
John Morris of Colorado, assistant 


steward; W. W. Deal of Idaho, chap- 


lain; Mrs E. 8S. McDowell of Massa- 
chusetts, treasurer; C. M,. .Freeman 
of Ohid, secretary; C. L. Rice of 


Minnesota, gatekeé@per; Mrs Gennis 
Thompson of Maine, Ceres; Mrs Betty 
Cc. MeSparran of Pennsylvania, Po- 
mona; Mrs Pauline S. Raine of Mis- 
souri, Flora; Mrs Edna B. Taber of 
Ohio, assistant steward. The execu- 
tive committee consists of T. C. Atke- 
son of West Virginia, W. N. Cady of 
Vermont, and S. J. Lowell of New 
York. 

One of the most noble utterances 
ever issued by a representative of the 
great agricultural interests was the 
address of Oliver Wilson. Here are 
some of Mr Wilson's utterances: 

The history of the grange is an unbroken record of 
supporting the principles of peace: to the champion 


ship of justice, fairness and fraternity. The national 
arange should here and now declare to the world 
its unqualified consecration to the world task facing 
civilization. This is no time for mincing of words. 


We must reckon with the full magnitude of the task 
we have undertaken. Let us pledge—the nation = 


the soldiers the utmost limit of our energies. 

make the national grange provide the leadership for 
all this nation-wide organization. Let us call upon 
every grange to give of the last full measure of 
devotion to the speedy accomplishment of the world’s 
great task of nations. Out of such a struggle must 
come the end that peace-loving men have long and 


fervently prayed for, the overflow of wer worship 
and the exaltation of at of international 


morale that shall spell yltimate peace and progress of 
the world. In the midst of the darkest hour in 
humanity’s history we catch the glimpse ef the 


dawning of a new day. 





FOR A DURABLE ROOF 


ASPHALT saturated felt, surfaced with 
crushed, natural color slate, has no 
equal for durability as a roof covering. 
We make five styles of shingles—and roll 
roofing in shingle pattern or plain. All 
styles are beautiful. 
It is the best—at as low a cost as you will 
pay anywhere-- quality considered—and 
there isa broad guarantee to protect you. 
It is as satisfactory as any roofing*tan “ 
Our big Catalog No. 20 describes Rex 
Products— and tells about other materials 
also. Your request will bring it—(samples 
and prices included). 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


106 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW OBLEANg 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


a Easy 


























BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Ie 
Saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more me | 
with it than two men in any other way, and doit ye 
—— illustrated catalog Na showing Low 

and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, IL 
$ 95 5 Champion 140-Egg 


sas Belle City Incubator 


Hot Water—Copper Tank—Double Walls of Fibre 
gem, Board — Self Regulated. With 
$5.25 Hot Water 140-Chick 
Brooder—both only $12.95, Frt. Paid FE. 
of ite Rockies. Satisfaction Guarant: 
Share in my $1000 in 3 
Irder now or write today 
“Hatching 
res, 










yd By. poe 
“Tt tolls Hibs Jim Roban, I 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 147 Rect. Wie. 
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Your Laying Hens 


Eggs are 


This is your egg 


— at way-up prices. 
arvest time. Put 


pend hens j in laying trim by feeding 
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Feed you 


r eon ree pullets Pan-a-ce-a 


to help them turn the greatest possible 


amount of 


De HESS 53 


POULTRY * Pan-a-ce-a 


their feed into eggs. Feed 


Pan-a-ce-a to liven up the dormant eg: 
organs and make them active. Fe 


to all your poultry to im 


prove the appetite and digestion, to en- 
rich the blood, to make them healthy. 


There is a dealer in your town that will 
supply you with Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. 
If it does not make your ~< lay, he will refund 


mone 
ib pail, 2. 50; 
the far West Boy, Canada. 
Dr. Hess & Clark; Ashland, Ohio 


25c, 60c and $1.25; 
uram, $9.00. Except 
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DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


A Conditioner and Worm Expeller 
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Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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Reclaiming Waste Land by Drainage, 


This is the main drainage canal, 20 feet wide, through a swamp 
that is being reclaimed in northern New York. Dynamite is an im- 
portant aid in this work. This land is to be used in part for grain 


farming. 
NEW YORK 
Who Owns the Game ? 


A. P. FINDALL, MERCER COUNTY, N Y 
* Thave been much interested in what 
American Agriculturist has said about 
the game laws and wild game For 
some time I have intended to write 
you. We heartily thank you for the 
stand you have taken in our behalf 
and also for the recent editorial, Who 
owns the wild game. If the game 
does not belong to the land owner it 
certainly does not belong to a per- 
son who lives a mile or many miles 
away. 

Upon our farm is a flock of quail 
the first in many years It is now 
fattening upon the corn knocked out 
by the cutter, and before we can get 
time to take any of them they will all 
be killed or scared away so that we 
cannot find them, and all this, too, at 
the risk of being short while husking, 
by the gunners, and our chickens and 
other domestic stock seared from the 
fields by the trespassers 

All this of course is not new to you 
and the remedy is not so clear, but I 
will offer a suggestion not seen else- 
where. In some states a license is re- 
quired, but this does not help the 
farmers, but tends to make the state 
a partner in the crime. Have thought 
that this might be remedied by insert- 
ing in the laws and also in the license 
these words or, their equivalent, “Pro- 
vided, always, that the permission of 
the land owner or agent in charge 
shall first be obtained.” But on the 
other hand, however, it must not be 
forgotten that too much wild game 
causes a serious loss and becomes a 
nuisance, If the above fails to keep 
the wild game in subjection, why not 
put all gunning in the hands of a cer- 
tain section, say an election precinct, 
and let these people proceed as seems 
best. Success to American Agricul- 
turist in this fight for farmers! 


Western New York Gleanings 


A. H, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

The cabbage crop in western New 
York is practically all harvested and 
much of it is already in dealers’ 
hands, One grower from Wayne 
county has shipped over ™ carloads 
during the past two weeks. Another 
farmer broke all records when he 
harvested 42 tons from two acres. 
One farmer sold his entire crop on 
the. ground for 5000, while another 
received $5500 for his cabbage in the 
field. The Danish yield is below the 
average, due principally to unfavor- 
able weather conditions and low 
ground. In Ontario county, the lead- 
ing cabbage section of the state, the 
cutting has averaged from 10 to 12 
tons per acre. In Wayne and Onon- 
daga counties the vield has not been 
as good, probably not over eight tons 
per acre 

A large mincemeat factory in 
Syracuse, usuing large quantities of 
evaporated apples, is finding it practi- 
ealiy impossible to obtain any New 
York state stdck. The total output of 
@ried apples inf the state this vear is 
represented as only about 1) ecar- 
Joads, aS against several thousand 
carloads during ordinary years. Be- 
cause of the scarcity this one con- 
cern is obtaining its supply in Cali- 
fornia and the.southern states, the 
western fruit being kiln dried and the 
southern apples sun dried The 
fruit costs about three times as much 
as the New York product 

Rean growers of western and cen- 
tral New York are endeavoring to ob- 
tain a satisfactory fixation of price 
with the national food administration. 
It is advanced on the part of the New 
York growers that. it costs them at 


Such swaagnped areas will be replaced by profitable crops 


least 50% more to grow beans here 
than in California, which state's price 
has been suggested as the basis, of 
price fixing for the entire country. 
Beans are now selling for $9 to $10 
per bushel and this quotation would 
be lowered in the event of the Cali- 


becoming standard. 
prices for govern- 


fornia price 
The new scale of 


mental supplies in canned goods has 
had the effect of lowering canned 
ipples $1 per case as well as a num- 
ber of other canned foodstuffs. It is 
said that in peas a record for the 
nation has been created in a_ total 
pack of 10,000,000 cases. In some 
sections the corn pack fell off, the 
average for central New York being 


lowered. 


Good Demand for Apples 
B. T. L.g OTSEGO €OUNTY, N ¥ 
Apples have not been over-gener- 
ously distributed throughout Otsego 
county this year. The harvest has 
been quite profitable to orchardists 
who have had a heavy yield, for there 
has been a strong iocal market for 
good quality fruit. Pear orehards 
were generally well laden. Common 
and cull stocks of apples have been 
shipped at numerous points at 65 
cents per 100 pounds. In an _ occa- 
sional station competition raised the 
price to 85> cents. The market for 
part of this output was found in a 
vinegar factory in Pennsylvania. Con- 
siderable fine fruit was shaken to the 
ground and hustled in with the low 
grade lots because of the extra ex- 
pense necessary to pick, sort and 
pack for more critical markets. 
Hops, which are each year more 
nearly displaced asa staple product of 
this county, struck high-water mar- 
ket at SO cents. \ few growers sold, 
one of these clearing indebtedness on 
«a farm purchased a year ago. Other 
growers took a speculator’s chance, 
held for higher prices, but later could 
not dispose of their Ttrops at any 
igure s 
Potatoes felt a somewhat similar 
fluctuation. Rising from 75 cents and 
S1 to $1.50, the market slowly: receded 
till potatoes dug in November went 
onto the market at Sl a bushel. 
Shipping has apparently ceased for 
the present. The crop as a_ whole 
was uneven and yield was far below 
normal, considering acreage, which 
was much increased. Half a crop ex- 
pressed conditiogs on many farms. 
Late plantings were mostly failures in 
frost hit places 





Why Not Stop Farming ? 


H. C. M’CORMICK, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N ¥ 

The non-producing class aided by 
the city press seem to be _ enjoying 
themselves immensely by hurling 


anathemas at the farmer because he is 
getting so rich and prosperous when 
he begins to put in adequate light, 
heating, and water supply systems, 
gets an automobile and a fairly good 
equipment of farm machinery. While 


some of these things seem like luxury, 


there is not one of them that would 
not prove a paying investment on al- 
most any farm. In fact, they are al- 
most necessities considering the time 
and money they save, to say nothing 
of the drudgery they eliminate. Fur- 
thermore, after a fair proportion of 
the farmers have gotten these con- 
veniences ‘their neighbors can- no 
langer compete successfully. unless 


they get tifem also 

If farming brought returns accord- 
ing to its importance we could afford 
to purchase and maintain all these 
things. Before it ever becomes a real 
business proposition the farmer must 
attain such a position that he can 
purchase his farm with full equip- 
ment, put in tile drains where neces- 
sary, build all needed fences, etc, and 
then put a price on his produce 
sufficient to pay interest on his invest- 
ment, taxes, depreciation, labor, and 
all necessary expenses. Until that 


shock, 


time the farmer has no 
iacrease his yields” pe co 

any way for the be t of those who 
are trying to get his produce for téss 
than it costs him and otherwise un- 
dermine him. 

If we are of no more consequence 
or importance than thé consumer 
would have us understand, and if we 
are to. be investigated to death, then 
the more abandoned farms and the 
less produced the better. 


Ifusking Machines Used—Early in 
the fall great injury was done to corn 
and buckwheat in Columbia Co by 
killing frosts. There is still a large 
amount of corn to be husked and 
some are using husking machines and 


ent to 
in 


report very satisfactory work. The 
hay market is booming; the old hay 
that was unsalable last. year and was 


carried over_now sells readily at $20 
p ton and the new crop brings - $22. 
The apples are a very poor crop both 
in quality and quantity and sell at 
$1.75 to $3 p bbl.. Many of our young 


men have been called to the front, 
which further aggravates the. labor 
problem. Eggs bring WW to We p doz, 
dressed pork Z22c p lb, cows $85 to 
S150 ea. 

Holding Cabbage in Genesee—The 
cabbage and potato crops in _ this 


county are practically all harvested. 
A 4erge part of the cabbage crop is 
in the dealers’ hands, but a féw farm- 
ers are holding their crops’to obtain 
higher — prices. Domestic cabbage 
brings $20 p ton, Danish $25 to $30, 
potatoes $1.25 to $1.40 p bu.. Farmers 
v.ho raised beans state that the crop 
is practically a failure and- many 
felds were not harvested at all. Beans 
sell at $S p bu, butter ec p lb; eggs 
aoc p doz, wholesale. 

Apple Prices, Good — The weather 
in Columbia Co is good and farmers 
are hustling their fall work. Field 
after field of corn is standing in the 
shock to be husked and a great many 
fields of late planting were caught by 
the early frost, which resulted in a 
0% crop and a scarcity of seed corn. 
The apple crop was good and br ngs 
$2 p bbl, for second grade. Farmers 
here do not classify their apples since 
the new apple law went into. effect. 
As the law is not generally understood 
they mark them unclassed. Butter 
brings 5Uc'p lb, egg; We > doz, feed is 
very high and flour and sugar are 
scarce, 

Tioga County Active — A campaign 
is in progress Mm this county for using 
more nvlk and the pegple are aroused 
to the necessity for more milR in their 
daily menus. One, grower in Oswego 
Co marketed over 20 tons of cabbage 
from one acre and sold it at $35 p 
ton. Many big crops of onions were 
raised and started selling at $1 p bu. 





but are now bringing $1.50 to $2. 
few potatoes have been Shipped, ite 
prices ranging from $1.25 to $1.50 p 


bu at the car. Although chino fur- 
nished cars farmers did not furnish 
potatoes as there was no profit in sell- 
ing them at that figure. 

Jefferson Co—Farmers are behind 
with their plowing ewing to a scarcity 
of help. Potatoes are still in the 
ground in some~places. Hay is selling 
at a top price of $16 p ton, oats 7TUc-p 
bu, butter 49 to We p Ib, eggs We p 
doz, fowls 19c p lb lw. There is not 
much call for ducks and_ turkeys. 
Wheat brings $2.25 p bu. 


OHIO 
Busy and: Fine 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 
With corn turning out well in the 
wheat green and growing, po- 
tatoes and other food garnered or 
stored for home use, everything looks 





prosperous in Ohio. As yet not much 
corn has been husked and _ cribbed. 
Much of it was fed to hogs and cattle 
and they have fattened well. Some 
corn is being sold to elevator men 
and mills as well as to horse team 
owners in cities and towns at $1.10 
and $1.15 per 76 pounds. 

There are not many cattle and 
hogs on the farms in this county, 
therefore, more than the usual 
amount of corn will be sold. Much 
corn was caught by frost. Some of 
this was’ later put in shock. The 
stalks are still green. A few farm- 


ers are hunting for cattle to feed th‘s 
immature corn to. One farmer teljs 
me that he had corn caught by frost 
while green one year. He husked the 
corn and cribbed it in 6-foot wide 
open rail pens, and it cured out well 
It is diflicult to hire a sufficient num- 
ber of men ‘to husk out the corn be- 
fore winter sets in. Seven, 8 and 10 
cems a bushel are paid for husking, 
and in some cases board is included: 
in some cases only dinner is given. 
There is a good supply of potatoes 
judging from the heaps buried. I 
have seen very few pumpkins and 
Squashes, none being fed to cattle or 
hogs, as was practiced many years 
ago on nearly every farm. There 
would be profit in such feeding now, 
when prices for beef and pork are 
so high. 

Fattened hogs are being bought at 
$16.25 and light weights and pigs at 
$12 to $14. Farmer? seem more in- 
clined to sell corn at $1.10 a bushel 
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than to buy light weight young 
Stee ttice, which” they are me 
If the price remains up to $14, the 
hogs well cared for will give 8 
per bushel for corn fed. All kinds of 
vegetables seem to be plentiful; beets, 
turnips and cabbage still in the gar- 
dens; parsnips are still growing. 
Some sorghum was raised and now 
the syrup is used qn buckwheat and 
corncakes, while it is impossibie to 
get very large quantities of a. 
Steers are $7 to $10, heifers $7 
$8.50, cows $5 to $7, bologna ar ? oe 
$3 to $6, calves $9 to $12. Besc hogs 
$16.50, light $12 yto $14, pigs $12 to $13, 
rough Sows $12 tq $15, stags $11.50 
to $1250. Butter” sells at 50 cents a 
pound, egss © cents a dozen; live 
chickens 18 to WW cents a_ pound, 
dressed 27 to 28 cents. Turkeys 38 to 
4) cents’a pound, dressed, potatoes 
$1.50 a bushel, turnips $1, hay $23 a 
‘ton, mixed timothy $22, prairie 
shipped in $11 to $12. ' 





Boy and Girl Champions 
CLARENCE METTERS 
Foodstuffs and clothing 
$300,000 were produced during the 
summer by about 10,000 boys and 
girls in Ohio in contests conducted by 
Ohio state university. Good results 
were obtained by 1300 boys enrolled 
in the corn club. They raised 3000 
aeres of corn, gveraging 75 bushels 
per acre, equa to 225,000 — bushels 
valued at $450,000. Boys enrolled in 
the pig contest produced more than 
$45,000 worth of pork. 

The 4500 girls enrolled in food 
canned 15,000 quarts of fruits 
vegetables and 10,500 glasses of jelly 
At county fairs, prizes which were 
mainly complimentary trips to 
Washington were awarded. The 
party of 1000 winners and friends will! 
assemble in Pittsburgh on December 33 


worth 


Vv ork 
and 


Gov ‘Cox will accompany. the _ party 
Arriving in Washington the next 


morning they will be received by Pres 
Wilson, Sec Baker and- Mr Hoover. 
They will visit the capital and Mt 
Vernon. Friday .they arrive in New 
York, and Saturday start honfeward. 

The champion boy corn grower of 
Ohio is Irwin Wasen of Erie county. 
He raised 148.7 bushels on his acre, 
which yielded a-profit of $122.54. His 
trip to Washington will be paid by 
Gov Cox personally. 

Nearly every section of Franklin 
eounty. was represented recently at 
Columbus by 25 women, who organ- 
ized a woman's farm bureau, ap- 
pointing township presidents and 
home economics director, co-operating 
with Ohio state university. Mrs Frank 
E. Diil of Lockburne was elected 
president and Miss [rene Thrailkill of 
Columbus secretary. 





Apple Show Moved — The annual 
Ohio state apple show, which was to 
have been held in Cincinnati, Nov 
17-23," has’ been transferred to Toledo, 
and will be held in conjunction with 
the National farmer's exposition, Dec 
5-15. An apple show of unusual size 
and ‘excellence is assured. 

High Prices in Defiance—The fol- 
lowing are the local market prices for 

~Defiarmce Co: Oats are bringing Stic 

p bu, corn $2, rye $1.50, barley $1.10, 
hogs $15 to 15.50 p 100 Ibs, cattle $6.50 
to $8.50, eggs 40c p doz, butter 40c p 
lb, potatoes $1.55 p bu, timothy $20 p 
ton, clover hay $18, chjckens, heavy. 
ltc p Ib, turkeys 20c, geese 13c. 

Corn High in Medina — Good 
weather in this county, which is just 
what farmers need to finish their 
work. The corn crop did ‘not ripen 
well and there is much soft corn. New 


corn is bringing 35) p ton. Wheat 
looks good and there is an increased 
acreage. The apple crop was short, 
but the potato crop was fair and is 
selling at $1.50 p bu. Wheat brings 
$2.07, but some are holding for the 
higher prices. 


Wheat Late in Gallia—Farmers are 
busy husking corn and hauling coa) 


Corn is about a 75° crop. Wheat is 
late and small for this time of the 
year and many farthers did not sow 


as much as they expected on account 
of wet weather. Fruit is a short crop. 
but a few orchardists who took good 
care of trees got good yields. An oi! 
well is to be drilled on a farm near 
Vinton. 

Selling Off 
Licking Co is 
because of lack of help 
corn, is not fit to crib. Salable corn 
brings $1.55 p bu. With hay bringing 
$20 p ton and concentrates $60, dairy- 
men are selling entire herds or parts 
of herds. All live stock except horses 
and dry cows sell well. 

Still Husking in Morrow—Farmers 
are busy with their corn, but little has 
been done as the fall has been poor 
for drying. The potatoes are all dug 
and the yield was about 100 bus p 
acre. The apple yield was moderate 
and appies bring $i to $2 bu 
Farmers had to pay hands per 
day with beard for cutting corn. 
Husking is cheaper, hands asking $2 
to $8 a day with board. 

Columbiana Co—Farm help is very 
searce in this county, and we cannot 
get enough men to thresh. There are 
many potatoes yet to be dug; and the 


Cows—Corn husking in 
making slow progress 
and much 
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crop = well. Fat hogs-and young 
pigs are very Scarce and there are 
not enough to supply home markets. 
Our commercial orchards produced a 
good apple erop, but small orchards 
had none. There w very few 
peaches, but some plu and pears. 

Scarcity of Roughage — Wheat in 
Vinton county is looking good, and a 
larger acreage than vsual was sown. 
Corn is being cribbed. At sales this 
fall live stock sold below general mar- 
ket prices, as the scarcity and high 
price of roughage made the owners 
anxious to seil. Hay is bringing $15 
to $18 p ton, straw, $8, new corn $1.25 
p bu, oats 65c, eggs 40c p doz, butter 
35c p lb, young chickens and fat hens 
18c p Ib, lard 26c, dressed pork 25c. 

Ohio Apple Show—tThe O state ap- 
ple show which had been schedrfled 
for Cincinnati, has been changed to 
Toledo, the dates being Dec 5-15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Broom corn has advanced to such 
high figures Mat it is probable that 
an increased acreage will be planted 
next spring. Although of inferior 
quality when compared with western 
products, it can be used as a filler to 
good advantage. 

White Cap Yellow Dent corn in 
Bucks county made the best showing 
in point of production. Yellow Dent 
seed corn, however, showed the great- 
est weight of shelled corn from 100 
pounds of corn on the,ear. In Leba- 
non county the improved Yellow 
Leaming corn again produced the 
most bushels of sheHed corn per 
acre, and the greatest weight of ear 
eorn per acre. 

The prices of Pennsylvania apples 
have again been advanced by orchard- 
ists of southern Pennsylvania, where 
thousands of barrels of York Im- 
perial, Stayman Winesap and other 
leading varieties have been placed in 
storage. 


Potato Association—aA state division 
of the national potato assn is planned 
for Pa, a meeting to that end having 
been called for Dec 6, at 11 a m, in 
the offices of the committee of public 
safety, finance building, Philadelphia. 
Representatives from the various Pa 
agri organizations will attend this or- 
ganization meeting. The -object is 
not only to grow more potatoes in the 
Keystone state but better potatoes. 
Everyone interested is cordially invited 
to attend this meeting at the time 
specified. 

Northumberland Co — A large 
amount of cabbage is being marketed. 
Cider making is still in progress along 
with boiling of apple butter. Some 
farmers are nearly through with corn 
husking and other have hardly begun. 
Cows bring from $60 upward for 
milkers. Corn is being “marketed at 
$1.25 for 80 Ibs. Although help is 
scarce a large acreage of wheat and 
rye was sown. 

Potatoes Take a Drop—Prices of 
potatoes in eastern Pa dropped 25 to 
0c p bu last half of Nov. From 
$1.50 to $1.60 p bu, they went down 
to $1.25 and $1.30. Shipments are 
now being made in heated cars. Until 
such cars were furnished by the rail- 
roid companies much damage was 
done, as there were many nights 
early in the month when the _ tem- 
perature was below the freezing point. 
Potatoes have been reported as arriv- 
ing at Philadelphia in bad shape. 

Important Meetings—Arrangements 
for the annual meeting of the Pa 
state grange at Williafnsport, Dec 11- 
14, have been completed. A meeting 
ef potato growers of Pa will be held 
in Philadelphia Dec 8, ta plan to 
produce twice as large a crop as any 
srown heretofore. 

Mills Busy in Butler—During the 

past few weeks many wagons hdve. 
been hauling wheat and buckwheat to 
the mills, some farmers bringing home 
a large supply of flour in return ~for 
their graim.~ Local mills are not so 
numerous as they were a generation 
ago and some think the return of 
this local industry would be desirable. 
far corn brings $1.75 p bu, corn meal 
Hise p Ib, buckwheat flour Sc, butter 
»=c, eggs S5c p doz. 
: Buckwheat Harvested—Most of the 
‘ate potatoes in Crawford Co have 
been dug and they are a fair crop. 
Suckwheat is nearly all harvested 
and the straw is light but the grain is 
well filled. No cider has been made 
2 the county. Eggs bring 3c p doz, 
butter 48c p Ib, potatoes $1.50 p bu, 
dressed hogs 22c p Ib, buckwheat $3 p 
100 Ibs. 

Husking in Union Co—Potatoes are 
all lifted and many carloads have 
been shipped, but more have been 
Stored than usual. Corn husking is 
® progress and it will take this 
month to finish the work, as no help 
‘s to be had. There is much soft corn 
which is being fed to hogs and cattle. 
Some corn is being marketed at $1.20 
for 80 ibs.. Fat hogs are fewer than 
usual, Owing to scarcity of shotes last 
Spring and high prices of feed. <A 













few farmers have bought steers to 
feed,-and some talk of keeping sheep 
instead é€ cows.—[J. N. G. 





NEW JERSEY \ 


Cider in Sussex Co — Farmers are 
well aiong with fall work. The apple 
crop is light, but one grower recently 
shipped a car of cider. The corn is 
neariy @il husked and farmers are 
buying sparingly all other feeds, which 
are very high. 

Planning for Next Year — Farmers 
in Salem Co in planning next season's 
work may cut down the acreage on 
account of lack of help. Fertilizers 
are 40% higher than fast year, and it 
is expected that there will be a rise 
in price of seeds. 

Onion Land in Demand—tThere is 
a strong demand in Sussex Co for 
onion land. Some extra good pieces 
bringing as high as $770 p acre. There 
is still some corn to be cut. Beef is 
very high and = price of poultry 
dropped from 24 to 19c, owing to the 
high price of feed. Some farmers 
are not milking as many cows as 
usual as the dry fall injured pastures. 

Labor Scarce in Monmouth — Corn 
husKing is going slow and many 
farmers are leaving their farms to 
work on the Army cantonments with 
their help and teams. Not all pota- 
toes have been dug and the price is 
now down to $1.20 p bu. Farmers are 
planning to raise just enough for 
their own use next year as help is 
searce. Poultry do not pay  ex- 
penses, and some men are selling their 
live stock. About 15 farmers have 
gone out of the dairy busines~ 


™ MARYLAND 

Still Digging Potatoes—Farmers in 
Prince Georges Co are busy getting 
out their potatoes which are about a 
0%. crop owing to dry weather 
Wheat is coming up slow on account 
of bad weather. Farmers are behind 
in their work €@nd some have just fin- 
ished cutting corn. Hogs are scarce 
and little corn has been housed yet. 

Prosperity in Howard Co—This has 
been a very prosperous year for 
farmers on account of large crops 
and high prices. The corn crop is 
one of the best in our recollection and 
is selling in the field at $5.50 p bbl. 
As evidence of the prosperity many 
farmers have bought automobiles and 
some are installing electric light 
plants for lighting their houses and 
barns, also milking machines to fore- 
stall the expected shortage of hired 


men. ~ 
West Virginia Farm Notes 
W. N. B. 


The annual meeting of the West 
Virginia state grange will be held in 
Parkersburg December D-7, and about 
500 delegates are expected. A num- 
ber of the Ohio grange officers will be 
in attendance. Estimates of the 
Berkeley county apple crop, the pick- 
ing of which has been completed, 
placed the total yield at only 150,000 
barrels, valued at approximately 
$625,000. Orchard owners made the 
highest percentage of profit this, sea- 
son jn the history of the fruit  in- 
dustry in that section. 

A number of farmers of the state 
tried out a new flint corn this season, 
the seed having been obtained in 
northern Wisconsin. Results _indi- 
cate this corn will prove valuable in 
that it may be grown in the _ cool 
glade lands where large dent corn 
rarely matures. 





Is the tréatment of Dairymen’s 
league always fair to the small pro-- 
ducer? I have shipped my milk to 
one of theslargest milk distributers in 
Albany, under contract with the 
Dairymen’s league for six months, 
this expired September 30. One Sun- 
day night about 7.30 I received notice 
from the president of the league not 
to ship any more, as my milk was not 
sold, as the dairy where I had shipped 
it would not accept it. I asked, Why. 
He said, it did no test 8%. I knew 
that this was not true. So October 1 
I took a sample to the agricultural de- 
partment same as I had been shipping, 
for test. It there tested 3.7%,and to 
co laints had been made in the six 
moths. The league made no effarts 
to see if my milk would stand test,°or 
to sell it for me*anywhere else. I had 
paid my dues, and I think it was their 
duty to senda man to test my milk as 
I understand they have much money 
to their credit. The same distrikuter 
accepted my milk after seeing the offi- 
cial test. It certainly looks like a 
frame-up of the larger producers to 
put the small producers out, so as to 
hold their own trade, if there is a sur- 
plus. For instance, suppose a distrib- 
uter says he cannot dispose of so much 
milk at the present prices. The large 
producer butts in with, “Cut out the 
small producer, and we will see that 
you get enough milk.” It looks like 
that to me.—[H. Ellis. 





Inexpensive Farm Milk House 
‘ {From Page §8.] 

ing trough, in which the milk is fe- 

duced to the low temperature. de- 

sired. After the milk is cooled the 

water in the trough runs by gravity 
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Cross-Section of Milk House 

to another trough either in the barn 
or barnyard, where the cattle can 
drink, with no extra expense except 
the pipe and additional water trough. 
There are two rooms, divided by a 
light partition. In the smaller room 
is a stove for heating the water for 
washing milk cans and _ utensils. 
There is a drain in the room, so that 
wasted water runs from the concrete 
floor immediately. 
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Elevation as Scen from End 

The cooling trough is located in 
the larger room, which must be kept 
cool at all times. The can rack is 
provided at the partition end of this 
room. The whole interior is simple 
and sanitary. No infection can reach 
the. milk, if the farmer keeps the 
Place clean. By doing so, he can 
meet the requirements of any ‘city in 
regard to pure milk. Reading's milk 
inspector feels sure that the erection 


; * 13 


of a number of such milk houses by 
farmers will result in general im- 
provements. A farmer with a badly 
arranged stable, in which cows are 
kept without regard to up-to-date 
methods, may put up a mode! milk 
house. 


Small Market in Small City 
{From Page 3.] 
have, therefore, on this market va- 
ried sometimes, being higher and 
sometimes lower than the wholesale 
or retail standard. 

The ynarket is now well established 
and is considered a success. Remarks 
from a few of the growers are inter- 
esting. One grower writes as follows 
“The market has been of some value 
to me.as I have been able to dispose 
of some produce I raise at times, when 
it seemed impossible to get an order 
from the consumer, inasmuch as they 
are enabled to get fresh fruits and 
vegetables at a moderate price The 
city market helps to keep prices down 
I hope it will become permanent. The 
booths should be heated, lighted and 
floored.” 

Another grower said: “City market 
is a good proposition to both con- 
sumer and producer. The former can 
get better, fresher produce at much 
lower price than can be bought at 
stores, Usually, the producer sells for 
about what the grocers are paying, 
but can dispose of larger quantities at 
market Think committee should not 
draw lines as to what is sold, patrons 
renting stalls should be allowed to sel 
what they choose. Personally, the 
market- has been a benefit 
to me,” 

There are serious problems rising at 
all times. One of the most serious is 
the relationship of the market to the 
merchanés; in other words, the vege 
table, fruit and meat dealers and 
packers have expressed a desire to go 
on the market. This was not consid 
ered wise, and it was therefore decid- 
ed to leave out all but the first-hand 
farm products. 

Another serious question was how 
to dispose of any stock that might be 
left over. Should it be stored and 
should a storage be erected”? Still an- 
other, was how to handle the huck- 
sters. Another point, should the mar- 
ket be open more than the three days 


great 


. All of these questions have been an- 


swered in ae satisfactory manner 
Other problems will arise from time 
to time and of course will be settled 
according to the dictates of the exec- 
utive committee. 

The Ithaca market is like every 
other market. For its best success, it 
depends entirely upon the quality of 
the goods displayed, the number of the 
consumers present and the spirit of 
both growers and consumers, 











E. FRANK COE’S FERTILIZERS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


WILL HELP YOU SECURE 


“A GREATER YIELD FROM 
EVERY FIELD” 


Write today for prices and ask about our agency proposition 
ADDRESS PUBLICATION DIVISION 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Company 


New York City 


—_____ 












N2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 

lercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduc- 
tory price offer now. 








Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
end gute choad ia the coe who reads, studics and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 
Gilg Fre ea 
practical books treating on eyery phase ob ara lite. 
Tavenigntions of Leo besinews wil ad het those beck 
Meet every requirement. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Avg., ¥os eo", 6 1 
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THE GRAIN MARKET 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES -OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or -—Whesat—, ——Com—, —QOstse— 

Spot 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Chicago ...... 1.84 2.06 .98 -73% 58 
New York 2.01 2.10 1.12 78 -64 
Boston ...... 2.05 1.14 80% 67 
St Louls .... 1.90 1.85 1.01 .73 .53 
Dr enceee 1.88 1.01 73% 
Minneapolis .. 1.92 2.05 1.00 70% 4 





In the markets corn has been in gen- 
erally good demand with fair activity 


in both cash and futures. It is prob- 
ably within the bounds of truth to 
state that traders as a whole are 
bearish on the one big fact of the 
enormous crop brought to harvest. 
This is equivalent to saying that 
traders expect a free movement of 
new corn from Dec on, once the 
freight congestion is cleared up to 


some extent—and operators have been 
brave enough to make contracts to 
sell No 2 mixed for delivery in May 
under $1.15 p bu, subsequently recov- 
ery to 1.19 or better at Chicago. 

But the corn trade cannot get away 
from certain other facts. The corn 
area, although very large, was hard hit 
by the frost as everybody now knows. 
Weather for curing up to late Nov 
date has not been of the best. Current 
receipts show much poor corn from 
the new crop selling at miserable 
prices; grain which it would seem 
might well have been kept at home 
for the feed lots. But while this has 
meant very low figures for this in- 
ferior grain, it has served to stiffen 
the general market. Scattering car- 
lots of old corn sold at Baltimore at 
3 and better. Some Argentine 
corn sold at New York at 2.10. 

The oats market has continued on a 
generally high level with all future 
deliveries, Dec to May, selling around 
GS p bu in the west, and 70@Mf2c east 
and south. 

Wheat conditions were devoid of 
special development with ready sale 
for current offerings based on govern- 
ment figures. 


In field seed clover was firm with 
contract price around 26c p_ Ib, 
timothy dull at 7@7%c, millets 2G 


2%c, buckwheat 34% @4c 

The census office at Canada _ esti- 
mates area sown to autumn wheat a 
little more than 7™),0CO acres, or a 
shade under last year The Canadian 
crop of hay and clover is estimated at 


14,000,000 tons, or slightly less than 
t year ago, average vield p acre 1 2-5 
ons, average farm value $1040 
igainst 11.00 a veaur ago 

The New Zealand govt contracts to 
pay $1.41 p bu for wheat of ‘17-18 
erop, delivered on ship in icks 
This compares with the minimum of 
§2 fixed by the U S for the ‘1S crop 

Clover seed prices to producers of 
the U S under date of Oct 15 were 
reported by the federal department as 
averaging S1I1L02 p I igainst S54 
one year ago, showing a sharp ad- 
vance For Ind the prices were 11.80 
nd 8.25 respectively and for Ohio 
2.10 and SMO 

New York prices on rye were close 
to $1.82 p bu in carlots, and malting 
barley L2O@ 1.25 nominal mar 
ket here for No 2 red winter wheat, 
govt price, continues at 2.25 Eastern 
flour Imils have offered their product 
rather sparingly the past 10. days, 
ind a carlot price in winter wheat 


flour was around 10.80 to 10.60 p Lbl. 
| ry ‘ 
GENERAL MARKETS 
Uniese otherwise stated, quotations in al) instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges When sold in a 
emalier way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
sdvance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Beans and Peas 


At New York, market quiet, with 
choice pea beans $14.25@14.50 p 100 
Ibs, small white 14@14.25, red kidney 
15.75@a6, Imperial 12.75@13,  cran- 
berry 10.75@11.25, Cal pink 10@10.25, 
choice Scotch peas 11.2.5@11.0. green 


splits 16.75@17, yellow splits 9.50@ 10, 


Dried Fruits 


At New York. market quiet, prices 
unchanged, with choice evaporated 
apples 16@7c p Ib, prime 14%4 @1ic, 
waste 7@7%%c, chops 8@10c, evapo- 
rated raspberries 48@ 0c. 

At Chicago, market easy. Choice 
eastern evaporated apples 14%46c p Ib, 
prime 18% l4c, chops 6@7c,. waste 
oly av tic 

Eggs 

Adams Express has sent me money 
order for $14.55 for case of eggs, 
shipped January 2, 1917, and lost in 
transit The claim has been hanging 
tire since last March and I think 
Orange Judd Service Bureau very 
kindly for bringing it to a conclusion. 
{Earl Beardslee, Troy, Pa 

At New York, market firm and 
higher, receipts light. with extra 
fresh gathered 55@56c p doz, extra 
firsts 58@4c, firsts 48@52c,_ refrig- 
erator stock S4@55c, nearby fcy 
white eges T2@7S8c, brown 55 @62c 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, fresh fruits in fair 

demand. Sugar scarcit: interfered 





with movement for those sorts 
uiring sweetening. Quinces sold 

.50@5.50 p bbl, Seckel pears 5@ 
Kieffer 1.50@4, grapes 40@65c p 
bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 10@1 
p bbl, N J_ cranberries 10@12. 
plums 10@25c p 8-Ib bskt. 

Hides 

Country hide markets continued 

quiet, trading moderate, little change 


in quotations. Country slaughtered 
2@R23%c p_ ib, 


Es 


‘Ss 
s 


yi 


cow hides sold at 
heavy bull 19@20c, heavy steer 26@ 
27. At Chicago, horse hides were 
worth $6.75 ea, deacons 1.25, calf 
skins 24% @25%%c p Ib. 

Poultry 


At New York, nearby poultry was 
in light supply, prices higher. Live 
fowls 22@24c p lb, chickens 23c, 
turkeys 28 @ 30c, ducks 24@25c. 
Dressed poultry was in better demand, 
prices higher, with iced turkeys 32@ 
33c, dry-packed chickens 34@36c, fcy 
broilers 38@40c, fowls 23@26%4c, 
ducks 26@27c 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, the feed market was 
stronger. particularly for western 
zoods. Western spring bran sold at 
$41.50@42 p ton, standard middlings 
44.50, exportj corn meal 9.20 p 196-lb 
sk, eoarse corn meal 5 p 100 Ibs, hom- 
iny 11, Buffalo corn gluten 52.25@56 
p ton, corn gluten meal 66, corn oil 
cake meal 60.75, stock feed 57, extra 
fey mixed feed 49, scratch feed 85, 
mash feed with fish and scraps 65.50, 
flour middlings 53.50, Empire state 
distillers’ grains 60.50, half coarse 
bran 43, half standard middlings 44.50, 
old process linseed meal 56@57, 
Leavy clipped white oats 78%c p bu. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, the market continued 
firm and high, with a few sales of 
No 1 timothy at $34 p ton, No 2 32@ 


33, No 3 30@31, shipping hay 27@ 
29, mixed clover 32@33, rye straw 
16@18 


Vegetables 

In New York the heaviest producing 
county is Ontario with much grown 
in Wayne, Onondaga, Cortland, Or- 
leans, ete. A recent government bul- 
letin reports cabbage along Lake On- 
tario especially poor, due both to late 
planting and unfavorable weather. 
The harvest is late here as in the west. 
Many fields have been frosted badly, 
but no serious damage to the heads. 

At New York, vegetable prices were 
unchanged, less trading, common 
sorts in moderate supply, L I brussels 
sprouts brought W@lie p qt, 
southern wax beans $3@5 p bskt, 
nearby beets $2.50@38 p 100 bchs, car- 


rots $1.50@2, cucumbers 75c@$1.75 p 


bskt, L I short cut cauliflower $3@ 
1.50 p bbl, long cut $2@3, N Y state 
celery $1.25@8 p standard cra, cab- 


bages $15@20 p ton, Va head lettuce 
$1.25@1.75 p bskt, nearby lettuce,d0c 
@$1.25, LI lima beans $1@3 p bag, 
green peppers $1@2.25 p bbl, south- 
ern peas $2.50@3, nearby parsley $1 

11.50 p 100 behs, pumpkins $1.25@ 
1.75 p bbl, spinach $1.25 p bskt, Hub- 
bard squashes $1.50@1.75 p bbl, white 
turnips $2@2.50, nearby tomatoes We 
@$2 p bx 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


The recent depression in potato 
prices, as pointed out in American 
Agriculturist, continued at both coun- 
try shipping points and in the jobbing 


trade Movement of potatoes was 
checked, buyers and sellers hesitating 
with irregular trend of the market. 


Car shortage in several leading pro- 
ducing areas, notably in the middle 
west, prevented movement to market. 
Buyers at Chicago and central west- 
ern points held off because of reported 
heavy offerings of partly frosted stock. 
Minh and Mich continued to be lead- 
ing shipping states. In 1916 Minne- 
sota’s total shipments for the year to 
date were 40% of the movement of 
Me potatoes, while this year to date 
Me has shipped a little over half as 
many potatoes as Minn. 

The potato crop of Canada, ac- 
cording to the census office at Ottawa, 
is estimated at a shade under SU,QU0,- 
000 bus compared with 63,000,000 each 
of the two preceding years. The aver- 
age farm value of the Canadian po- 
tato crop is placed at $1 p bu aga‘nst 
Sle a year ago. By provinces the po- 
tato vield is highest in P bs ITand :” S. 

Frost damaged potatoes somewhat 
in Clinton Co: very few, if any, will 
stay in the ground. Grading active at 
$1.35 p bu.—[J. A. G. 

Potatoes practically all out of the 
ground, 5 to 10% loss by frost, yield 


light in this section except for a few 
fields, no potatoes yet loaded at sta- 
tion. —[{F. C. G., Fillmore, N Y. 
Potatoes all dug, last half pretty 
well frozen. We are not shipping 
from our station, but potatoes are 


bringing $1.50@1.75 p bu on Buffalo 
market and sell freely —[F. F. H., 
East Hamburg, N Y. 
Potatoes sold at $1.20 p bu; 1.10 at 
car.—[C. C. H., Oswego County, N Y. 
At New York, strictly fcy potatoes 
were not plentiful but sold at full 
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Federal Milk Commission Named 
{From Page ¥.] 


pointment of this commission the food 
administration issued the’ following 
statement, in brief: 

“The commission is empowered to 
determine, after hearing, the reason- 
able prices of milk to be paid by pur- 
chasers to producers and by consum- 
ers to distributers, such prices to be 
based upon cost of production and dis- 
tribution, with a reasonable profit 
added. The food administration be- 
lieves that the controversy regarding 
the price of milk cannot be settled 
until all facts bearing on the subject 
are presented to a competent and im- 
partial tribunal for consideration and 
decision. Since adherence will be re- 
quired to the future prices that may 
be fixed no one desires that this com- 
mission shall set prices at less than 
the cost of production or of distribu- 
tion with a fair profit added. If it is 
found that present prices which are 
being maintained during negotiations, 
do not equal the cost of production or 
of distribution and a reasonable profit, 
common fairness suggests that the 
commission should make provisions 
whereby the loss can be recoupgd in 
future periods, during which produc- 
ing and distributing costs are gener- 
ally less. 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco 


Tobacco Consumption Increases 


Whax It Means to Our Tobacco Grow- 
ers—Good Business Ahead 

The average reader of current finan- 
cial literature is doubtless aware that 
tobacco manufacturers and dealers 
throughout the country have enjoyed 
an unusual period of prosperity dur- 
ing the last two years. A compari- 
son of figures showing the increase 
in the use of cigars during the last 
half century shows that the increased 
sales of the tobac.o companies during 
1916 and 1817 were entirely normal 

There was considerable difference of 
opinion at the outbreak of the war as 
to how hostilities would affect the 
tobacco securities. Shrewd observers 
were of the opinion that the worry 
and additional cares that go with the 







materials worked against earnines 
during the early period of the war anj 
the result is seen in the decline in :},¢ 
average dividend for the year 1915. jt 
did not require long, however, for 1). 
tobacco companies to shift this addi 
expense to the consumer. 

It was not long before the tobacco 
companies were actually doing bet:cr 
as to net returns despite the steady 
advance in wages and cost of mate. 
rials. So the industry was really ben. 
efited by the war and yet occupies : he 
paradoxical position of being able tg 
derive an equal, if not greater, benefit 
by the end of the war, since peace 
should mark the beginning of a dy 
cline in manufacturing costs. 

There seems to be no ground on 
which to base an expectation of any 
decline in the demand for cigars, or 
other forms of tobacco. The use of 
cigars and cigarets, pipe and plug to. 
bacco ané snuff has steadily increas; 
along with the increase‘in the popu). 
tion of the world and the increase in 
the wealth of the people. Wage and 
salary scales and the profits accruing 
to small business and the farmers 
have steadily increased, giving ‘he 
workers a larger fund each year that 
could be applied to the purchase of 
luxuries. 

The following table illustrates tne 
steady advance in the use of cigars 
since 1863. 


INCREASED CIGAR CONSUMPTION 


Fiscal year No 
ended June 30 - 
1863 .. 4 199,238,284 
1870 eeeseee 1,139,470,744 
1880 Secceee 2,867,803,248 
eRe - ~4,087. 889.9838 
ee 5.963.170.381 
1910 otse nes .828.234,041 
1914 SYowons 8,530,916,995 
SORT cots cece OSeaee 13 


The per capita consumption of to- 
bacco, all forms, in the United States 
from 1865 to 1913 is as follows: 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO 


Year Per capita cou- 
e@umpiion, Ibs 
1868 ...... covecosccge SO 
REED Secveveboceseubee |) Ee 
1875 coccesveccsoes BS 
SUPE Sseesctscncanccecse- On 
1885 coocesccccccses, $8 
DEE acaqsosctiistances ES 
1895 5.1 
1900 5.3 
1905 5.5 
1913 6.06 





The per capita consumption of io- 


. bacco in the United States in 1913 was 


6.06 pounds, Germany 3.77 pounds 
France 2.48 pounds, England 2.(5 
pounds. The increase per capital con- 
sumption from 1865 to 19123 was, in 
the United States, 280%. England 56%, 
France 24%, Germany 23%. 

The per capita consumption of 
cigars fn the United States in 1885 was 
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Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 





Fertilizers Pay Better Than Ever 


By ewe! a bushel of corn or wheat buys more fertilizer 
(potash excepted, of course) than at any time during 
the past three years. Note how much cheaper you can 
buy a 2-10 fertilizer now than before the war, 


In 1914 










Interms of farm products, fertilizers cost less today than in 1914. 
Fertilizers paid you then—they will pay you better now. 
Fertilizers are today more profitable and more 
production than before the war. Boost crop production, grow more 

per acre and increase your pgofits by using fertilizer. : 


Help both the galroas and yommnelt te sodiening Spring Fatiiany 
Send for literature to Dectsitiment a ‘ 

Soil Improvement Committee 

of the National Fertilizer Association 


would buy 





to efficient 








The Munsey Bidg., Baltimore 
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A simplified system of farm accounts that 





bookkeeping is not essential. 
will reveal 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 


By D. 8. OTIS ~ 


and additions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost 
ing is | atial. 1 i the a system of 

¢ information desired with the minimum oflabor. 10x 13 inches. Cloth, Met $1.50 

8315 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORE 


the minimum of f 
uctio Py bon see; 
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rarkets less active and prices slightly 
lower, pa on cooking varie- 


ioe was partic- 
ularly noticeable on eastern markets” 


here Baldwin and her be 
ard sorts were 50@75c below the sea- 
son’s best figures. Although car short- 
ace hampered mrovement of apples, 
the shortage was mot keenly felt, sup- 
plies at eity points being liberal, much 
of the best stock movimg fmto storage. 

The International apple shippers’ 
assn has started a campaign to raise 
$100,000 for the purpose of sending 100 
cars of apples to American soldiers in 
France and for im the 
hospitals of Great Britain and France. 
The ¥Y MC A will distribute the apples 
in France and the Red Cross in Brit- 
ish hospitals. The first car has already 
been shipped. The movement has met 


with a hearty and generous support,” 


contributions from all over the coun- 
try beime sent to Treas Wayne M. 
rrench, 204 Franklin street, New York 
city. Amy amount will be welcomed. 


At New York, apples held steady at 
the recent decline, poorer grades 
irregular. Western boxed apples 
were steady. McIntosh brought $4@7 
p bbl, Jonathan 4@6.50, Wealthy 
3.50@5, Winesap 4@5.50, York Im- 
perial 4@5.25, Twenty Ounce 3.50@ 
5.50, King 4@5.50, Baldwin 3.50@5, 
Northern Spy 4@5.50, Ben Davis 3@ 
3.50. Greening 4@6, western boxed 
apples 2@3 p\bx. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 

As pointed out im these columns 
last week, both country and city trad- 
ing in onions was light, movement 
only fair, prices continuimg easy and 
slightly lower. Active business is now 
about over at country onion markets, 
the bulk of remaining stocks having 
gone into storage. In the Ct valley 
and Orange Co, N Y, some growers 
still held for higher prices, while 
buyers did not press sales at current 
prices. A few sales for N Y yellow 
stock to be delivered iIn_ Jam were 
reported on the basis of $3 p 100 Ibs 
sacked, local sales in small lots 1.50 
p bu. 

Onions are @ fine crop, practically 
all sold at $1.75 p bu, a few at §$2.— 
(Cc. C. H., Oswego County, N Y. 

At New York, onions were plentiful, 
market dull and weak. White onions 
sold at $2.50@3.50 p 100 Ibs or 1@ 
1.75 p bskt, Orange Co yellow 150@ 
2.50 p 100 Ibs, N Y and western white 
1.75 p bu or 2.50@3.50 p 100 Ibs, 
cllow 2@3, red 2@2.75, Cal browns 
25@2.75, Spanish 90¢@1.45 p era. 





Stock Pigs in Demand — Buyers 
have been taking a large-mumber of 
stock pigs, particularly from the Chi- 
cogo market, to fatten upon soft corn, 
which is plentiful this year. Govern- 
ment records indicate that pigs being 
taken back te the country weigh 
largely SO to 126 pounds. Leading 
shippers report a shortage of pigs. 
Some growers are shipping pigs to 
market for the want of feed, while 
even In nearby sections others are 
seeking stock to make use of the soft 
corn. Caunty agents might be able 
to help considerably in this regard. 


At Cleveland, O, beets $1.25@1.35 p 
bu, brussels sprouts 15¢ p qt, hot- 
house cucumbers 1.50@1.75 p doz, 
Casaba melons 2.25@2.50 p cra, cauli- 
flower 150@2 p doz, home-grown 
cabbages 20@ 25 p ton 

At Columbus, O, bran $37 p_ ton, 
middlings 53, corn 2.14 p bu, oats 62c, 
best flour 11.75 p bbl, loose timothy 
hay 26 p ton, baled 26, elover 27, oats 
straw 9.25. Steers 10@11.50 p 100 Ibs 
l_w, veal calves 10@12, hogs 17.20@ 
17.40, sheep - 11.50@12.25, lambs 16@ 
li. Cmy butter 44@46c p Ib, prints 
SO ete, =r he > —_ = 
P doz, gathered eg c, storage 40@ 
41c. Live fowls ie p Ib. 

At ree Pa, southern green 
beans $3.50@4. Pp bu hamper, 
nearby beets 2@3c p bch, L I brus- 
sels sprouts 14@16¢ p qt, N ¥ cab- 
bage 15@22 p ton, Danish seed 20 
@25e, L I cauliflower 1.65@1.75 p 
cra, parsnips 50@70e p 5-S-bu bskt, 
Ben Davis apples 3.75 p bbl. 

At Albany, N Y¥, bran $37@37.50 p 
ton, corn meal 4.10@4.15 1008 Ibs, 
corn 2.51@2.52 p bu, oats 7414@ Tic, 
timothy hay 15@20 p ton. Good steers 
90@12 p 100 Ibs 1 w, veal calves 11 
@16, hogs 16.50@17.75, sheep S8@ 

| lambs 10.50@18. Good emy 
butter 45@46c p 1b, prints 460 #74. 
fresh eges 42@47c p doz. Fowtls 
@21%ec as 1 w, chickens 22@24%c, 
turkeys @ fresh killed fowls 
2346 @2414c. chickens 26@28c. tur- 
kevs R@ Potatoes $1.25@1.90 
P bu, cabbages 5@7.50 p 100. 








At New York, receipts of beeves 
were light. Opening sales generally 
W@lde higher, with better demand 
for all grades. The midweek market 
dragged a little, but at the close 
there was an upward turn and prices 
advanced 15@25c. Steers sold at 
$8@14 p 10 lbs, outside figures for a 
car of Va, 1365 lbs average. Oxen 
and stags sold at 7@11.75, bulls 5.50@ 
10.50, cows 3.75@9.25, fcy stable fed 
cows 12, heifers 7@11.25. Receipts of 
calves were equal to demand. Trade 
opened slow with best veals steady, 
others weak, grassers and good. west- 
erns steady, common westerns lower. 
Veals declined 25c later, closed firm 
at the decline. Grassers on light 
offerings ruled steady, westerns im- 
proved 25c the latter part of the 
week. Veals sold at 11@16, culls 9@ 
il, ers 5.50@7, western and 
southern fed calves 7.23 @9.75. 
__Sheep were im light supply with 
moderate inquiry, lambs in fair re- 
ceipt and moderately active. Sheep 
sold at steady prices. Lambs opened 
10@25e higher, market sill further 
improved 15 @25c, closing sales firm. 
Common to prime sheep sold at $7% 
11 p 100 lbs, culls 5@6.50, cémmon to 
choice lambs 15.50 @ 15, imcluding sales 
of southern lambs at 17.75@18, N Y 
and Pa 15.50@17.60, Vt lambs 17.12% 
@17.50, O 10.50 @ 17.70, culls 11@ 
14.50, yearlings 12@14. 

Hogs opened steady for all weights, 
prices held up to the close. Light to 
heavy hogs sold at 17.50@17.90 p 100 
las, pigs 17@17.25, roughs 16.50. 

The Horse Market 

Outside of good work horses the 
market was quiet last week and 
prices weak to easier. Light harness 
horses extremely dull and hard to 
sell at very low figures. Ordinary to 
choice heavy drafters brought $275@ 
400 ea, chunks 175@275, second-hand, 
general purposes horses unchanged. 

At Buffalo, N Y, cattle receipts 
were 1475, market active on all 
grades at $10@15 p 100 Ibs. Hog 
receipts were 12,500, market 15@25c 
lower at $17.75, some heavies up to 
18, light Yorkers 17.50@17.65, pigs 
and lights 17.50@17.75, lower grades 
at 17@17.25. Sheep and lamb receipts 
were 4000, with best lambs 17.00@ 
17.75, yearlings 13@14, wethers 11.25 
@11.75, ewes 10@11. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cattle receipts 
were 100 cars, market stronger.- Over 
100 double cars of hogs arrived, mar- 
ket lower, with heavy $17.45@17.50 p 
100 lbs, mixed 17.45, medium 17.35@ 
17.40, other grades  17.30@17.35. 
Twelve loads of sheep were received, 
market stronger, with sheep 9@ 11.75, 
lambs 12@17.50; 500 calves brought 
11@15. 


THE MILK MARKET 

At New York the market was 
evenly balanced. If it folllows the 
usual course at this season there may 
be a small shortage im the next two 
weeks, followed when the usual Dec 
drop occurs by a small surplus. 
Hoover has named the milk commis- 
sion which will regulate rates to pro- 
ducer and to consumer. Details are 
on another page, this ifssue. The 
league rates for Nov for Grade B to 
the producer in the first league dis- 
trict were $3.34 p 100 lbs for 3% milk, 
3.55 or approximately 714c p qt for 
3.6% and 3.69 for 4%. Receipts of 
milk and cream in 40-qt cams for 
week ending Nov 22, "17, and Nov 24, 
"16, were as follows:~ 


Railroad Milk Cream 
. Se --. 37,960 1 


Susquehanna ........ 4,5 
West Shore .......... 9440 ST 





Lackawanna ......... 1,475 
N Y¥ C. (long haul) 107, 737 1,813 
coc as Dean etes 32,91 1,688 
Lehigh valley ........ 39,760 440 
New Haven ......... 3,645 —_ 
Pennsylvamia ........ 7,940 S35 
Other sources ........ 5,020 160 

ye .-.-004,307T 8,041 
Same week, "16 ...... 323,132 7,633 


Sept 1, "17, to date 4,226,848 135.465 
THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1917.. 47% 45%, 4614 
1916... cE S3 42 47 
1915.. 34 32 33 
1914. 3314 33 34 
Butter 


Canada now permits the manufac- 
ture, importation and sale of oleo: 
substftution for butter” carefully 


guarded against ‘by regulation for, 
proper marking of the package. It is 
expected that large quantities will be 





shipped into Canada 


from the U 8S. 





, packing stock 


4Ic, ladles 534 @ 34c 
33 @ 33% 
Cheese 
Eormerly under normal 


pre-war 
conditions imports of cheese from 
Europe imto the U S averaged around 
5,000,000 kbs monthly. Such pur- 


16 


have now entirely ceased, no 

from Europe. Argen- 
the hand has developed 
making a large scale ani 
months delivered 700,000 Ib: 

U S&S. Exports of domestic cheese 
are heavy, in Sept 2,000,000 Ibs, these 
the latest official figures. 

After you proved that the express 
company delivered the eggs, Phenix 
cheese company, New York, sent nx 
full statement. I thank Orange Jud 
Service Bureau for bringing abou 
this adjustment.— [Walter Dennis, 
Owego, N Y. 

At New York, market was steady, 
demand well sustained, fresh make: 
moving slowly. Choice flats brough! 
24@24l4c p Ib, twins 23% @23%c, 


Hi 
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Bead by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agricultunst. At a cost of 
@ werd, you can advertise any- 

thing you wish to Duy, sell, or exchanges. 


ash must 
order, and advertrsement must have adtiress cn, 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


RENT” will be accepted at the aheve rate. hut 
will be inserted in our BEAL ESTATE MARKET. 


NO PLACK-FACED TYP or display of any 
wilt De allowed under this head, thus 
@ small ady as noticeable as a large one. 
AGRICULTURIST 
315 Peurth Ave. New York City. 
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LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALB—Son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale, 
out of a 15.38 pound two year oki daughter of Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld, ten months old Price $450. 
FISHKILL FABMS, Hopewell Junction, N Y. 


REGIST POLAND - CHENAS., Berksbires, 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not akin. Bred 
sows, service boars. Collies, Beagles. FP. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


REGISTERED FALL BERKSHIRES for sale. sired 
by son of Lord Premier’s Successor. Either sex, $25 
= FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, 














REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 6 and 8 


weeks old, $9 each, $17 pair, $25 trio. Spring gilts 


and service boars. A. A. SCHOFELL, Heuvelton, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Two registered Guernsey cows. Choice 
of four fresh or springers, Write your wants. 
EDGAR PAYNB, Penn Yann, N Y. 


SIXTEEN REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, eight 
weeks vld,,ten dollars each, ). KIRKE BEALE, 











Coatesville, Pa. 
AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, beauties. Bred for 
a production. ARTHUR RYDER. Barmerville, 





FOR SALB—Guernsey bull calf, Masher Sequel 
o> CHARLES K. OTTMAN, Sharon Springs, 





TEN ANGORA DOES and one fine buck. $100 
takes all. H. E. WADLIN, Rhinebeck, N Y. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS, ail ages, large type. 
Registered. GEORGE RUEBUSH, Sciota, 111. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES at farmers’ prices. 
ERNEST SPENCER, Tioga, Pa. 

REGISTERED TUNIS BAM 
T. PENNELL, 











LAMBS. WILLIAM 
2 Honeoye, N Y. 





YEARLING SHROPSHIRE BAM, § $25. w. 
LOTUERS, Perulack, Pa 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


R C R I RED COCKERPLS—Bred from trapnested 
Ss, 220 egg strain, and good hens. Go 
color and size. $2 to $5 each. MRS JOHN KING, 
Summerville, Jefferson County, 


PEKIN, COLORED MUSCOVY, English Penciled 
and White Indian Runner «tucks, fine stock, $2 and 
up JAMES McGUIBE, Reute 1, Batavia, N Y. 











GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS. Our winnings at 
Madison Square Garden guarantees their size and 
quality. G. F. DECKER, South Montrose, Pa. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Forty pound 
stock. Prices advance after December. VAN ALLEN, 
Echo Lake, Pa. 


ONE OLD TOULOUSE GOOSE, $15. 
Penciled Runner ducks, $2.25 each. A. 
Bahway, N J. 


LARGE TOULOUSE GEESE—Old and young stock. 
Money makers. Circular free. PURSEL PFOUTS, 
Bucyrus, 0. 








Pekin and 
MORITZ, 








TOULOUSB GEESE AND GANDERS; fine large 
m2 $5 each. CHAS E. HALLOCK, Mattituck, 





FISHEL WHITH ROCK COCKERELS, pullets, hens. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


WHITE HOLLAND and Bourbon Red turkeys, $4. 
W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


TOULOUSE AND AFRICAN GEESE. Write J. H. 
WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


PURE BRED Bourbon Red turkeys for sale. CARL 
GRUBB, Grafton, Pa 


80 MANY ELEMENTS exter into the shipping of 
egge by our and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 

tee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

. mor can they ¢g tee the hatching of eggm 
We shall continue (to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use tis paper, 
but our responsibilty must end with that. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
AND COLO 























ALUMID RED CELLULOID poul- 
try bands. for samples. F. CROSS, Montague, 
Mass. 

3 MISCELLANEOUS 

POTATOES, HAY wanted, 


|, APPLES, 
lots, for cash, track station. What 
have you? STBUBEN FARMS Avoca, N Y. 


SHIP US YOUR HAY AND STRAW direct to 
Boston. Mass. Market is good. Prompt returns. 
WM S. SAWIN & CO. Roxbury, Mass. 

WOMEN’S WANTS 


dime for 








PATCHWORK—Send Household package 
bright new calicoes. PATCHWORK COMPANY. 
Meriden, Ct. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
= omg 4 —~ = “a enough for the poor man 
si ‘or beoklet describing them. Manufact t 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, vt. ne 


PATENTS 


YOUR IDBA WANTED. Patent your invention 
rit help you market it. Send for four free ks 
Nest of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc 
Advice free. Highest references. Patents acivertincd 
free. BICHARD B. OWEN, Patent Lawyer, 94 Owen 
Buiiding, Washington, D C. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 

















18 H P DOUBLE CYLINDER Buffalo Pitts road 
onaion. -— — This engine cannot be beaten 
vr bauli an Stationary w. > 

x ," ion 4 wrk, BURTON ( 


ringwater, N ¥ 





HIDES 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con 
signmenis of beef, horse hides and kindred lines, also 
furs. Prompt and fair returns Write for tags 
| awn La HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY 

ranton, Pa. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 











FERRETS FOR SALE. Price list free. Muzzles 
20c each. CARL WEBBER, Wellington, Q. 

SHEPHERD PUPS, eight weeks old, $3.50 each 
Cc. H. DIBHL, Potts Grove, Pa. 





THOROUGHBRED COLLIE PUPPIES reasonable 
JOEL GROVER, Ulysses, Pa. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 








169 ACBE MARYLAND FARM. $5000 Corn 
wheat, alfalfa, fruit, berries, vegetabies. poultry, beef 
and milk are money-makers bere. 115 acres level, 
productive, stone free, machine worked tillage: esti 
mated wood and timber, marketed, to pay for farm; 
115 fruit trees; two-story house, barn, stable, granary, 
corn barn, poultry house Owner, making quick 
change, includes, if taken now, three horses, two 
cows, . two hogs, mower, riding plow, harrow 
cultivators, grain binder, grain drill, wagon, carriage, 


harnesses, hand tools, 200 bushels corn, 5( bushels 
wheat, 25 bushels buckwheat, 10 baskets white pota 
toes, 10 baskets sweet potatoes. 10 bushels cow peas 
lay, straw and fodder. $5000 takes all, easy terms 
You would enjoy the long, cool summers and short 
mild, nearly snow free winters here on Maryland's 
eastern shore. Cement roads; westerners move her 
thick; warm fall weather til! Christmas. Come and 
see. Details page 30, Strout’s Catalog: copy mailed 
free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 
160 Nassau Street, New York, N Y. 


A SMALL CALIFORNIA FARM earns more money 
with less work. Ratse the crops you know about 
alfalfa, wheat, barley, etc-—also oranges. grapes, olive 
and figs. Ideal for dairying. pigs and chickens. Nx 
cold weather; rich soil; low prices, easy terms; goo 
toads, schoels and churches. Enjoy life here. New 
comers welcome. Write for our San Joaquin Valley 
also dairying and poultry raising tilustrated folders 
free. C. L. AGRAVES, I[ndustrial Commissioner, 
AT&@SF By, 1969 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


FARMS, FARMS—Southern farms. Virginia, Nort) 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alahama and 
Florida. “The Nation's Garden Spot” offers morc 
than a welcome, more than southern hospitality—it 
offers opportunity. Write for literature. 4G. 
CARDWELL, Room 70, A & | Agent, Wilmington 
NC. Atlantic Coast Line, the standard railroad of 
the south. 











FARM, 1263 ACRES—4,000,000 standing timber, 400 
acres cleared, magnificent resilience, for less than half 
value—$23 acre. Owner goin to France. 
FAYETTE MANN, Amelia, Va. 








GOOD _ STOCK FARM for sale cheap WwW. F 
HAYDEN, Birmingham, Ala. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 











MEN, WOMEN WANTED for government war posi 
tions. Thousands needed immediately. Good salaries 
permanent employment; liberal vacations; other ad 
vantages. We prepare you and you secure a position: 
or we refund your money. Ask for Booklet ‘QL,’ 
free to citizens. WASHINGTON CIVIT SERVICE 
SCHOOL, 2021 Marden Building, Washington, D 


WANTED—Men, women, 18 or over, government 
jobs. $100 month Big opportunity for farmers 
War necessitates hundreds appointments. Easy work 
Write immediately for list positions FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept K40, Rochester, N Y¥ 

MARRIED HERDSMAN WANTED by Holstein 
breeder. Experienced in A BR O work; references 
PISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N Y 


SITCATIONS WANTED—MALE 














WANTED—-To lease for share or salary, Holstein 


dairy. Have own help and 12 years’ experience a+ 
superintendent, assistant and manager of same. Hav 
experience in operation of all kinds of farm an’ 
dairy machinery. Specialty of feciiing, breeding anc 
calf raising. Also certified milk under 0 8_ govern 
ment test. Address SUPT WAY FARM, Route 2 
Freeport, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 








WANTED—Agents to look after the interests 0° 
iturist in your locality, whole or part 

time. Liberal ecmmission and a permanent positiw 
When writing, send names of tao or three busines 
or professional men for reference. Address Agenc 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. N Y. 


WE WANT TO START 100 NEW AGENTS (men 
and somen) this monrh. taking orders for trees and 
shrubbery for spring delrvery, and offer special in 
ducements for qui.k action. Pav weekly 
outfit, PERRY NURSERIES, Rociiester, N Y. 
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Twin Shropshire Lambs ot Merit 


These twin 
ter, N Y. The one at the 
the 1917 New York state fair. 


Wis whole mitk twins 2@2%c, 
singe daisies 23% @214¢ ¢, double 
dais ~4116 4 2c, young America 
26 iy, W2%e, N Y skim milk twins 
and flats 20@20c, skim milk twins 
and cheddars 164 1s 


Outlook for Long Feeders 

















FRANK B. M°CLAIN, LANCASTER CO, PA 

If my advice is worth anything to 
anybody who has not yet laid in his 
feeders, I would suggest buy cattle 
for a long feed. Entirely too many 
fleshy cattle with good quality and 
some with not such good quality, but 
weighing 1000 to 1150 pounds, even 
up to 50 or 100 pounds more, are being 
taken all over the United States for 
a short feed to use up the soft corn 
that resulted from frost last Septem- 
ber. 

The likelihood is that eve rvbody 
who has this kind of cattle will be 
ready to marke and will want to 
market them during the middle of 
January and the first of Apri There 
is a strong chance that there will be 
too many of them for the demand to 
take up at protitable prices There- 
fore, anybody who wants to avoid all 
chance of a bunk had better take the 
kind that —— can keep until the locust. 
blossoms come and the scent of new 
mown hay makes fragrant the atmos- 
phere in Sas vietalty, 

Coming Events 

Place, date, time and character of mecting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office wo weeks «tf 
more before the mecting is to be heid d provided 
the meeting is one f more than merely towr 
ship interest Send in your notice as much ih 
ulvance as | bl 
W Va state grange, Parkersburg. W Va Dee 5 
” te tate . | ‘ 4? 5-15 

! r ~ | o 1) 15 
N J he rt soc, New NJ ec 10-19 
hort Newark, N J x l 
’ Newsrk, Del ! 3 
’ t wil ' T’a he 11-1 
i ‘ i A I 11-12 
’ ra 1 0 Dee 11-13 
VY ¥ 8 rT ¥. Dee 11-14 
1 agri I I D 2 
I Mid > 18-21 
td r ! DD } 

i } M 

‘ i l r+] 

nm 8 r } Dee 31 

\ fl s ‘ Tan &-10 
V Y } N ¥ 
an 9-1] 

rd ts, O Jan 10 

I NJ y 28 

t t NZ y 23 - 25 

Ohio te 8 ‘ u Jan 29-30 

Ohio ' ‘ t oO Jon Feb 1 
N ¥ t e, Sy y eb 5 

rr VY Y itl a NY red 11-16 

Good Stock Ww ranted 

The : stock from the drouth- 
strivke rexas countr has assumed large 

propositions Through ntal agencies farmers 

» Mississim lavuis » Georgia, Arkansas and gear 

southeastern States have taker over 100.000 of 

Texas drouth ttle. which otherwise would have d * 
or been slaughtered Tr departme agriculture 
it specdal me in the field to promote the conserva 

tion of ees mw stock The movement till under 

way, # estimated ye 150,000 

nttle wil " be moved from west Te xas tt vuthe astemm 

In addition to these Texas cattle, a large number 
f high grade and pure-bred breeding stock from the 
wth and west have been purchased by southern 
farmers during the past three monthe. Farmers” 
ubs county bureaus and benkers have aided 
probably more than 1000 = yalre bred bulls of the 
arious beef and dairy breeds that have been shipped 














lambs are owned by Henry L. Wardwell of Spring Cen- 
left is Wardwell’s Star, the champion lamb at 


into the south since July. The south is_ becoming 
one of the best of markets for pure-bred breeding 
stock. Those who advertise such stock in Southern 
Farming report a goodly number of inquiries and a 
reasonable number of sales. 


Milking Shorthorn Records 


Some very interesting milk records have been made 
at Flintstone farm of Dalton, Mass. This farm is 
owned by F. G. Crane, the manager of which is F. J. 
Glenside Minnie yielded 1563 pounds of milk 
in October; Glenside Lady Doris produced 1164 
pounds with a test of 4.33%; Lady Sayle 14th pro- 
duced 1216 pounds of milk with a test of 3.74% . 
— low test for the month in this herd was 3.05 

nd the high test 6.23%. an average test of Perit 

Here are some interesting things about the heifers 
milking with first calf. Lady of Meadowbrook in 155 
days yielded 4865 pounds; Jewell of Meadowbrook in 
38 days yielded 1258 pounds, and Lady Sayle 15th 
in 190 days yielded 5239 pounds. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


COCKERELS 








W. Leghorns, Reds, B. Rocks, W. 
W vandottes., Vigorous, haadsome 
birds from trap-nested, heavy lay- 


ing, farm range stock. Prices mod- 

erate. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

qa. F. GIBSON, - 
Box 200, Clyde, 


Galen Farms, 
New York. 











SINGLE COMB wy, HITE LEGHORNS 


Exciusively) 
EGGS AND CHIC KS BREEDING STOCK 
We have a fine lot of breeding males with breeding 


that insures laying gg Let us book your orders 
for eggs or chicks ea Catalogue ready January 15. 


ly. 
RIN ERDALE POULTRY FARM 


F. E. MeAllist Cortland, N. Y. 
Baccesso rs to C soverdal Poultry Farm, F. J. Dehbart, 
Prop, Cortland, N. Y. 





BABY CHICKS 


Deliveries February 1, 1918 to September 1, 1918 
North Side Poultry Co., .. Dept. D, Allentown, Pa. 








Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 





100 large, vigorous cockerels, bred from heavy laying 

hens, te go aé once, Prices moderate. Write your 

wants today 

C. M. LONGENECKER, Box 4, Blizabethtown, Pa. 
° to order. Rocks, Reds 

Chicks Hatched 


and Leghorns, $14 per 
White and Black Leghorns, 


FRENCHTOWN., N. J. 


hundred. Breeders, 8. C. 
Anconas, $1 each and up, 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 
Cockerels ar 30 tite Norid's champion 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland. N. Y. 





pedigree layers. 








80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
yur subse riber s that the publishers of this paper cannot 
that eges shipped shall reach the buyer un- 


guarantee 
broken nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 


allowing poultry and egg advertisers t@ use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


AUCTIONEERS 


GEO. H. ROBERTS, NEW MONMOUTH, N. J. 


LIVE STOCK . AUCTIONEER 


Pedigree or grade e for terms and dates. 
Graduate Jones Nat. School of Auctioneering, Chicago, Ill 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 20 

Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, I). Carey M. Jones. Pres. 







































Economize on corn. You can produce market 


Breed Berkshires— —They Pay 
to these breeders ‘for prices, etc. Sead 2 coe tak 
American Berkshire Association “Syne: 


ely on inspantice foods. Write 





WORLD’S 


CHAMPIONS 


The prize record of our Berkshires places them at 
the TOP. We have boars ready for service, Fall 
pigs both sexes for sale, carrying the blood of the 
Grand Champions. Send for circular to 


HOOD FARM. - - LOWELL. MASS. 


LARGE QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 


Successor’s Improver and Duke’s Bak-ham now 
beading our herd. Fall pigs now ready to wean, 

5 each—some very promising prospects among 
) ay, 25 yearling gilts to be to the above 
boars for spring farrow, at $100 each. Service 
boars of all ages. 


J. T. HOGSETT, Townsend Farms, New London. 0. 


PENSHURST 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice spring pigs, with size and qual- 
ity, from large litters. Prices low. 








PENSHURST FARM, _NARBERTH. PA. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering for sale boar pigs of May farrow 
sired by Rival’s Majestio Boy, from litters of ten 
to fourteen. They are growthy and are guaran- 
teed to please. Also a few boars, ready for 
service, at farmers’ prices, 


REDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS. N. J. 
HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 


BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 
farrowed May 13, 1917. Sire, Smithson Bival 
Masterpiece, Dam, Longfellow's Black Girl 3d. 
These pigs are extra fine individuals and are 
from large stock. gg Lond B en 

W. 8 HINCHEY, P. O. B Rochester, N. Y. 
Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, 


not akin, at right prices, 
HOME FARM, CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS .- 


March farrow. One litter September pigs. Tro 
Aberdeen-Angus bulls, calf and yearlin, e 
T. J. KERR, COLLINS, ERIE COUNTY, N. ¥. 












































|Berkshires 


of Size and Quality 


The boar Majestic Mammoth 229500, weight 407 
Ibs. at 7 months of age, wae bred and developed 
by us. When you want the best and want them 
big. write to . 


C. H. Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa, 
Home of Two Great Berkshire Sires 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540 


Saved by Superbus, his dam a daughter of Master- 
jece. 


SYMBOLEER Jr. 2d 241488 


Junior Champion boar at National Swine Show, 
as well as two other state fairs in 1917. 

cR ‘AL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Inc., - Seelyville, Pa. 


Young Boars for Fall Service 


>. a A! sale several young boars ready for 
fall by such well-known sires as 
SENSATIONAL LONGFELLOW, No. 175850 
BARON 0’ DELCHESTER, No. 186492 
DELCHESTER MAJESTIC BARON, No. 209980 
These sires combine the blood of the best there 
in Berkshires. 
DELCHESTER FARMS, - EDGEMONT, Pa. 
Correspondence given Thos. W. Clark, 
prompt attention Manager 


LARGE BERESHIRES AT T HIGHWOOD 
r from Alson ‘ East Georgia. Vt.: 

es have arrived aaa — I am well pleased 

—_-s em.” We seek to produce Berkshires with 
scale and prolificacy. f you want the 

) ~~. kind, buy elsewhere. 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 






















































om prize wi g orders now for 
D 
NOEL ROYCE, 8.D.4, BINGHAMTON,.N. Y. 





Good Rugged Berkshire and Chester 





& age old, first class stock. Will 
White Pigs 5, Pp any number for per head, 
crated, F. 0. B. AM. 7. DAILBY, ington, Mass. 














BERKSHIRE PIGS 


All ages, | sexes, best of breeding. Satisfac- 


tion guarant 
TWIN ORCHARDS FARM, VESTAL, N. Y. 
two. years old, good 


Berkshire Boar fray'3 


Berkshire gi} 5 
Ibs. Mammoth, | Srense turkeys. Glen Rock Stock 
Farm, Burton C. Stuart, ingwater, N. Y. 








































aaa senvenenn seaanasnnny, 


Large Yorkshire end 
Chester White 


WINE 


7E are offering male and female 
pigs of both breeds, farrowed 
‘this fall. They are a choice lot 
and will sell quickly. Place your 
order early. 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
? CHAZY, NBW YORK 


suupennennaaneneryy rifhenee 








Sumemnanennnenin iene poner snnnagansaga ves sonenagnonanencpaasny carrot? raatean 





Registered O. I. C. and Chester 


OW READY TO SHIP 
White Pigs 2 pet Serarns Prices Right 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - Wayville, N. Y. 








DUROCS Every One Guaranteed 
REMAINING AUGUST 
AND SEPTEMBER PIGS $15 and $20 EACH 
One March boar, Golden Model bred, $5¢. One 
April bear, Pals King bred, $50. A_few gilts, to 
be bred about December 1, $60 to $75 each, not 
a pair. All well-grown and good models. No 
other kind shipped! 
Kinderttook Duroc-Jersey Association 
Kinderhook, Col. Co., N. Y. 














DUROC JERSEY WEANED PIGS 
$10 to $15 each. Boars ready for service, giso a few 
good young gilts. W. Va.’s champion herd for 6 yrs., 


also champions of Pa., N. J., Va. and Ga. 
ROY B. MARTIN, ° : DUSK, W. VA. 





DUROCS 

10 choice service boars, 50 Sept. pigs, and a number 
of gilts, bred or open. Pairs and trios furnished un- 
related. These are the big-boned, life type. 

Cc J. McLAUGHLIN, - PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gil moe growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but rea. ey makers. Write your wants. 
D. H. Dreigbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross. Co., O. 





Listen! Moor ¥ Ye! 


« POLAND CHINAS 





20. 
rder quick. G. 3. HALL, Farmdsis, Obie 





Hampshires 


Have large litters, our 
free circular shows 
noted ——. Write 
for it. Also 

Guernser 


Locust Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 
Lanc. County, Penn. 


MULEF OOT HOGS 


Pedigreed stock for sale. pedigreed pshire 
boars. Samuel Johns, P. oY Box 198, Wilmington a. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


N. Y. State Farmers 


can buy registered draft stallions and mares 
through The N. Y. State Draft Horse Breed 
ers’ Club. High class animals at moderate 
prices. Will help any community to buy 
heavy farm mares at cost. 


E. S. Akin, President 
604 Walnut Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 

















SHETLAND PONIES 


Herd established 1891. 200 head to seled® 


from. Write Dept. D for Catalog. 
THE SHADYSIDE FARMS 
North Benton, . ° Obie 


—— 





ported Fe 
fon 3 sri 


For Sale #s"= 


im 
Clifford L. Miller, Gumah "New York 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


We won 14 firsts and eight second prizes N. Y. stat 
1917. “It pays to buy the best.” Send for catalog 
Book your orders early for 1918. All registered st 
for 1917 sold. I am offering 10 to 15 early 

. web 90° pounds, # 
$20.00 each.. Address Dan Tavlor, Shepherd. L 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfeld Center, N- 


——_——— 


The Fillmore Farms 
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ton, O. 
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UPLAND rams 














‘Guernsey Bulls’’ 
Of any age, herd tuberculin tested, 
dams heavy prebesare. Write for 


edi a 
pect aee ste Fend.! Box AA, Penna. 


BROOKLAWN FARMS, Noviene”” 
Guernseys rich in “May Rose” blood, Berkshire swine, 


Speckled 
Airedale dogs, Superintendent for D. H. McALPIN 


Jersey Bull Calves 


Sired by @ son of Pogis 99th and from s daughter of 
Hood Farm Torono. Dams are well bred aid large 
For quick sale, they will be priced very 

















reasonable. 
CARLISLE FARMS, W. &. Mallins, Mgr. 
BCCLESTON, MD. 








White Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa. 


offer for sale at an le ; price 
Jersey. bull Bella’s Gol: Knight 

138835" August 10, 1916. Sire a great 

soa of G Knight, the bull 

ever im His dam ie a tested cow with 

large udder and teats. This is 

and right in every way. Write quick for price 

and full particulars. 

W. L, FRY, Manager, - - PAOL, PA, 














JERSEY. BULL CALF 


sired by @ grandson of Spermfield Lady Eva, ys 
the Jersey Satter fat record for y 

pound cow, Brice 30.00 8000 pounds - — i for 
a quick sale. 00, with registration papers 


d_ crated for 
4 foRTOM. «~~ «JOHNSON CITY, W. ¥. 


REGISTERED . JERSEY BULL FOR SALB 
Ten months old, train, large, extra fine 
individual, 4- oi wi “be sold et a bargain. 

f ¥.D. 3. TOLLY, N. Y. 


Write for full 
BUGENS PF. 
Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. Both sexes. 
J. 0 VAUGHAN, 








ROYERSFORD, PA. 





Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
Two-year-old bull of known value as a-sire. Jean 
Particulars. 


A aneestry. Ask for 
MILTON W. DAVISON. - CANISTEO, N. ¥. 





38 grade heifers comme 2 and 3 yeats 
For Sale old Must be sold by 20. “Also 
40 registered heifers 2 and 3 years fa an 10 calves 
6 to 10 mentee old. Prices right. 
J. BR. FROST, MUNNSVILLB, MADISON 'CO., N. Y. 


_ Registered Red Polled Cattle | 
choice females fA? to five years. 
a on the lot or will sell sing 
F. STEWART ESPYVILLE. PA 














East River 
Grade Holsteins fe or sale 
100 Fall Cows it 204s = 
30 fresh and nearby Springers 
Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
Registered Helfer Cr lves. 
Registered Bull Calves and Service Buile. 
Webster & Wadsworth, 
caraw 48 #2 Cortland, N. ¥. 

















Let us tellyou about the 
money-making, mortgage-lifting 


sea HOLSTEINS 


ae most profitable cows on earth. They 

give the greatest yields of milk and butter- 

fat at lowest feed and labor cost. Facts 

and Figures FREE. 

No obligation. We have nothing 
to sell, 


The Hoistein-Friesian Association 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








Why a Son of 
Judge Segis should 
head your herd! 


D the 
Record 50-Ib., 46-lb and 42-Ib. cows. 


4 NY pt only 5-yr.-old bull 
junier 3-yr. and a ?1- 
im 9 2} x, at six years . 
has 24 A. B. O. daughters, a 33-Ib. junior 
4-yr.-cld, a 28-Ib. 2-yr.-old and a 22-I!b. 
yearling from 15 to 20 services per year. _ 
BECAUSE—Judge Segls, having been sold for 
0,000, ts now at 4 head c @ herd of 
eins who more 

{1915-1916-1917) than a7 other single 
erd in th ° th 
Shae iv chccela sebo aieS 
p < > : 

yr. 
SScANCS— whe you buy a Segis bull you know 

that his value is increasing every day. 


Opportunity Now Is Yours! 
Don’t Let It Pass By! 
We have only a 55 youngsters to offer and in- 
quiries are coming im daily. Write us for pedi- 
grees and "a hae 


F. ©. SOULE & SON : 
VANDERKAMP. FARMS, svmacuse, NY. 


duaserretareae 














iii TTT TT Te Ta } USDUTEARR 1, 
Holecin Heifers 
Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 


be priced right for a quick sale. 
W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Se Tn a 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born Octobet 29, 1916. “Nice individual well 
the hie Sire King Lunde Pontiac Kornd 
Richest year record gon of the or Ring 
the Pontiacs. m, 16.10 ibs, at 
4 excellent young on whose 0 jaue 
teste average over 26 lbs. each. 
&. H. ENAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. ¥. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 


























you want one cow, of several car 
loads, it will pay you to visit 
SPRINGDALE FaRMS 
P. Saunders & Son, Props.. Cortiand. N. Y¥. 
Since: 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476M 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Homestead Superb Triumph, No. 160628; average 
WS of dam and sire’s dam 695.65 Ibs. milk, 
o. = — 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 118.30 Ibs. 

s 

Dam of calf, Paladin Raphaella Farmstead, No. 149100, 
with a two-year-old record of 19.68 Ibs. butter seven 
days and a three-year-old mons of 514.4 Ibs. milk, 
23.19 Ibs. butter seven day best day’s milk 75.3. 
+d dam ma 6 Ibs. nitik, 3) és Tbs. butter seven days. 

calf three-quarters white and a splendid 
individwat, “price $100. 00. 
BRADLEY FULLER. 





UTICA, N. ¥. 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For % Holstein heifer 
calves, express paid in lota 
of 5. 25 high grade close 
springer cows, large fine 
individuals, heavy milkers ; 
40 heifers; 35 fancy yearl- 
ings; 12 registered cows; 
85 registered heifers; regis- 
tered and high grade bulls. 


L JOHN C. BBAGAN, - = TULLY, N. ¥. 
Country Life Farm 


Offers Ball Born in April, 1915 
& seven-sighths brother to Ormsby Jane 
King, the $20,000-bull. He is nearly al] whita, 
spota. Will weigh from 12 to 
: is ready for heavy service 
‘ . here, with all papers. 
H. . WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. 























If 3) See 


in making a good buy of Holstein Cows and 
Heifers, eome and see us or write. An 
“excellent opportunity to start a pure-bred 


C.L. Amos, Antrim Farms, Syencnse, N 7. 














GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


de 2-year-old heifers, due with first 
calf Pens tall and early winter. Extra fine lot. 


a cae load high class grade cows, springing 


ge cows and heifers, due this ‘fall, 
at right prices. 

Grade Heifer and Bull sateen, 2 weeks old 
and good ones. $15 to $20 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N,¥ 














SERVICE BULL fg grater 


15%-pound, 3-year-old, 4-5 whit 
ae god white, and 8 fine 


individeel A 
SABARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE NW. Y. 





HOLSTBIN BULL ready for April = 7 months, 
bis three : Dreeding of 


nearest dams average 31 Iba 
at: Send for phote others 
for sale. Write Sour wants, taal, DAIRY FAmsT | Heo Boe’ 


Brown Bros. Canton, St County, N. ¥. 


” 





Bull Calves 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
© months old $50.00 each 

WHITNEY 1 POINT STOCK PARM CO. Iac 
Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 

REGISTERED FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOR SALB 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








COME TO BRATTLEBORO 


“The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America”’ 
TO THE 


[1th Sale at Auction 


The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 


150 Head of Registered Holstein Cattle 


on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 4th and 5th 


Sale will consist of cattle in fine, 


Le OM 


F. P. Knowles, Auburn, Mass. 
Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 


Geo. A. Hosmer, Chester, Vt. 
U. G. Ellis, Ft. Edwards, N. Y. 

4 W. Forristall, Saxtons River, Vt. 
E. M. Herrick, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Lawson- Holding Co., La Grange- 

ville, N 


The company 


animal comfort: Electric lights, steam 


Geo. F. Smith, Barre, Mass. Mt. 


J. H. D. Whitcomb, Littleton, Mass. 
W. W. Sherman, Hartford, Conn. 
C. H. Thomas, West Rindge, N. H. 
G. P. Towle, Carlisle, Mass. 

Geo. E. Jones, Concord, Mass, 


Our Consignors Sell What They State __ 
and State What They Sell 


enforces its rules against by-bidding or protection upon 
all consignments, and buyers may rely upon square dealing in all respects. 
All animals over five months old are State Tuberculin Tested and also ex- 
amined for physical defects by our veterinarian before being offered for sale. = 


Send for Descriptive List. 


Pavilion equipped with all modern conveniences for both human and = 





11MIMRMEL OTH 


NHI 


HT] 
4 


mT 


4 


HWUSA ANSON 


healthy condition: 


Fresh cows and heifers, not bred 
Dry cows and heifers, soon to freshen 
Bred cows and heifers in milk 
Young stock of both sexes 
Being consignments from the herds of the following high-class breeders: 


S. M. Strickland, Carthage, N. Y. 
J. W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, N. H. 


Hermon Boys’ School, Mt. Her- 


mon, Mass. 


TRC SL ARP PARE 


HU 


" 
i 


HM si 


HAVA ALU RUS 


ITN 


heat and opera chairs. 


1! ANAT 


USM 





eevee cena 





Spresaanteersanerrercorts renee a 














The Old Cold Spring Farm 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
r Offers Heifer and Bull Calves 
Must sell fifteen head before winter. Nearly 
200 head to select from. Come and see us. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, lac. 
Baidwiasviliec New York 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 





by Hi. F. Bull born pis peed 13,1916. Sir Colanths 
ter pee pot Coleates Johaa- 
Ib, 2- F 9d da King Pon- 
ia. Wee Win & < 





30 
Pound 
Sale 


DE) 





ing or type. 


sold. Also over 40 cows bred to h 


in calf to Ormsby Jane King. 


amerrinnemnee 


30 
Pound 
Sale 


ateniiee rere ee HRERNINe 


g Sinemet iS 








WHITNEY POINT HERD __ 30 


HIS wonderful herd—owned ty Hon. O. U. Kellogg of Cortland, N. Y., a 
Averill of Worcester, Mass., is one of the best herds in the country for either breed- 
It is being dissolved to settle the partnership of the two owners. 


=| —A $1.93-pound cow—A daughter of a 38-pound cow. 
n tO 125 30-pound granddams show up in the pedigrees 


Wonderful Breeding—Wonderful Individuality. 
Good Hotel Accommodations in Town. 
Whitney Point Reached by Good Trains From Either 
Syracuse, Binghamton or Cortland, N. Y. 3 
All animals over six months of age will be tuberculin tested by State Approved Veteri- = 


WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO. * 30 
WHITNEY POINT, N. Y. : 
Sale under management of i 

LIVERPOOL SALE AND PEDIGREE CO, sete Bw... Ei 


He TAMUNEY UNE AOC U InN cHo ne etaaneeneanirannnieees 


ue 


| Pound 


‘DISPERSION =" 


December 12 and 13, 1917 
Sale at the Farm, Whitney Point, N. Y. 


and C. S$ 


More 30 Pound Breeding Than In Any Sale Ever Held 
There will be over 150 females in the sale, and more than 100 of these are sired by bulls 
whose dams have records of from 30.04 te 46.38 pounds. 

50% of cows of milking age have A. R. O. records. 
83 1-8% of animals in sale have A. R. O. dams. 


The 30.04-pound sire, King Hartje, will be sold; 
and 28 of his daughters and over 20 cows bred ‘to him. 
Royal Konigen, whose five oy ey average 37.70, the lowest having 36.30, will be 


also his dam and two of her daughters, 


85 cows bred to Ormsby Jane King, whose dam has 46.33. 
a think this over—95 cows in calf to bulls whose dams have records of 30.04, 36.30, 


These three all 


srerecenen 


- Pound : 
Sale | 


doneornernenneny Hoes tenevernanen Coeverennertepennener 





4 HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN 


heifers, two and three years old. Forty high 
grade cows that will freshen from December 1 


to March 
bE SOWDISH, - CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26- ‘ib dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y 
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Stevens Farm Holsteins 


Grade Holstein heifer calves $15 to $20, sired by a 
son of a 20 lb cow who has a 26 Ib full sister 
Dams to these calves are some _ e greatest 

owe cows in Cortland Two grade 
calves and registered bul! calf, $60 00 


PAUL H. STEVENS CORTLAND, N. Y. 


EO 





BWW 


BORN 





[High G Grade Holsteins 
October and November cows, nicely 


marked, 7 and heavy milkers. Thirty fine 

heifers, Holstein heifer calves at right prices, 2 
also SE stered bulls. B&D 3, Pho hone 2 F a sn z 
J. A. LONERGAN, - TUL Y 


A 











Idleaze Farm Holsteins 
Write me your wants. Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N, Y. 


f&% Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, a Hengerveld Ni« 
De Kol, No. 126673. Born Dec. 1916. Dam has 
25 Ibs. butter, 647 milk seven days. ae good individual 
FRANK MURRAY, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $165 00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSFORT, N.Y 
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Christmas Gifts in Embroidery 
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Various pretty patterns to be embrotdered by busy fingers 


. 

Christmas Fancy work 
YOU are planning gifts for this 
] year, some very desirable and 
interesting ones made with needle- 
are illustrated on this page 


No P1417 


work 
Rose Pillow Cover 


} 


A handsome pillow cover, which 
may either be worked solid or done in 
black outline stitch as the design is 
tinted in colors and very effective with 
a blaci outiine only The design 
comes tinted in shades of rose, red, 
olive, green and brown on tan art 
crash: 17x 22 size with tan drill back 


with black floss to dutline only. Price, 


oh cents 
No Sti and S2 sachet Covers 


nen sachets with 


These two dainty 
buttonhvled edges for embroidery have 
designs to be worked in colors $1 is 
all blue in delft shade, and S2 in blue 
and pink luzy daisy stitch with buff 
dots and green leave Price of both, 
with thread to work and any letter 
stamped on each, 25 cents, or one 
for 15 nts 


Attractive Guest Towel 


stamped o1 














Nos FOS and 1317 come 
a beautiful quality of mercerized huck 
18x 27-inch size No 50S is all in out- 
line itches with the usual scalloped 
edge to be done in white with blue 
Outline imside the scallops The birds 
are all in blue stitches, making a very 
prett rows No 1517 is for solid em- 
broidery in white Price, each with 
thread to work, ™? cents. The littl 
shaving towe No 17, is all linen of 
good quality, neatly hemstiched and 
just the thing for the little daughter 
to work for daddy for Christmas, as 
the embroidery i | very imple. 
Cross-stitcl < be done I blue. 
Price, with embroidery thread, 4 
cents 
Handsome Set for White Embrodery 
One of the new designs for white 
embroidery to be done in solid, outline 
and evyels embroidery of most effec- 
- 
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Guest Towels No 17 for Daddy: No 
508 Bluebirds: No 1317 Solid White 


Embroidery 


tive design and attractiveness is shown 
in No VIS6 If one does not care for 
eyelets the dots may be worked solid 
without detracting from the. effect. 
This design comes stamped on new 
imported white fabric made on linen 
looms and so closely resembling lingn 
in appearance and washing qualities, 
that it is well worth all] the time one 
gives to the embroidery, and will give 
long and satisfactory service, being 
finely and evenly woven with the same 
painstaking are given white linens. 
The various prices are as follows: 

H1SdC, Ll-inch centerpiece with cot- 
ton to work, 60 cents: {1S6S, 20x 54- 
inch scarf with cotton to work, 85 
cents; VISUP, 4'. x 1t-inch pincushion 
cover with cotton to work, 25 cents; 
PiStH envelope handkerchief case 
with corte ‘o work, ZO cents: “LS6T, 
linen ick towel, 15% 25 with cotton to 
wort 0 cen ‘ISD, fine quality 45- 
ine? tubing day slips, pair $1.25 
O1SUB, tine «quality pillow slips. pair 
$1.15 If preferred the centerpiece. 
searf and pincushion cover may be had 
on pure Irish linen; !ISec 22-inch cen- 
ter, linen with embroidery cotton, 75 
ent=: VISHS 2x O4-inch scarf, linen 
wit embroidery cotton, $1.65; thlSep, 
linen with embroidery cotton, 40) cents. 
Be sure to use numbers and letters as 
given, and specify Trish linen, if that 
is your choice 

No 1119T—1t11t8T 

Attractive pillow slips are appreciat- 
ed by every housewife or prospective 
housekeeper and no more desirable 
gift can be be made. Your choice of 
either derign stamped on splendid 
quality 45-inch seamless tubing with 
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No 9186—Complete Set in a New Design to Be Worked in White 


embroidery thread to work will be 
sent, postpaid, for $1.15 

Order by number from our Fancy- 
work Department, care of this paper. 


Cheese as a Food 
WIFE, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 
only to look 
Hollanders, 





FARMER'S 
We Americans have 
the sturdy French, 
Swedes, and Norwegians, as well as 
other Europeans, remembering that 
milk products, cheese in particular, 
form the greater part of their diet, 
to get a very good idea of its health- 
fulness. The French meal often con- 
sists of nothing more than cheese and 
bread washed down with light wine. 
The Norwegians, Swedes, etc, are 
noted for their cheese, and it is used 
by them generally as the basis of the 
meal, 
Here in America, the New England- 
the main part of 


ers use cheese as 
a meal to a greater extent than do 
the rest of the American people, 


mainly because it is a custom among 
those people to make their own 
cheese, thereby reducing the cost. 

Because meat has been plentiful 
and cheese considered a “side dish,” 
s the reason for its not being more 
ommonly used. Since meat has be- 
come higher in price and people are 
becoming more enlightened as to food 
values, cheese is becoming thought of 
less in the light of a delicacy and 
more as a very valuable food, cheap 
because it is easily combined with 
other food materials. Some of the 
ways in which I serve cheese cs the 
main dish are as follows: 

Sapper Delight 

Toast 2 slices of bread for each 
person. Take 2 large cups of milk 
and bring to a boil. Thicken with 
flour and water thickening, season 


liberally with salt and pepper and a 
little butter. Put the toast in a layer 
in a baking dish. Have grated (or 
put through food chopper) one-half 
cup of cheese, sprinkle the layer of 
toast liberally with grated cheese, 
then a liberal layer of cream sauce, 
add another layer of toast, and finish 
with the cream sauce on top. Sprinkle 
the top with grated bread crumbs, 
cheese, salt and pepper. Brown well 
in a hot oven. This amount of sauc? is 
sufficient for 6 medium sized slices of 
toast. 
Macaroni and Cheese 

Prepare the macaroni as_ usual. 
Make two cups cream sauce, add the 
grated cheese, stir together well and 
add to the cooked macaroni, bring to 
a good boil. This makes a very sub- 
stantial dish, more so than by just 
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Pillow 


Slip No 1119T; Lower One 
No 1118T 
adding the milk and cheese in layers 


and baking. It should be used as the 
main dish. 


Cheese Souffie 
Three eggs, % cup grated cheese, 
2 cups milk and % cup bread crumbs. 
Separate the whites from the yolks of 
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No P1417—Handsome Pillow in Rose Design, Tinted in Natural Colors 





the eggs, beat the whites, add yolks 
to the milk, bring to a _ boil and 
thicken slightly (a little thicker than 


for white sauce), add the bread 
crumbs and lastly cheese. When 
thoroughly mixed add the stiffly 


beaten whites. Have ready a but. 
tered baking dish, turn in mixture 
and bake till well browned, serve at 
once. 
Petato Salad with Cheese 
To 6 good sized diced boiled pota- 
toes add % of a small onion diced, 
if on hand, some diced celery, to this 
add % cup diced cheese, put together 
with a French dressing. This, with 
good brown bread, graham bread or 
whole wheat bread sandwiches, some 
plain cake, and fruit, makes an admir- 
able luncheon to take to school and 
is easily prepared. 
Cheese with Cream Potatocs 
Cream the potatoes as usual and 
add whatever cheese you have to 
spare, diced. Heat until cheese is 
melted. 
I find in preparing the above dishes 
I can make one pound of cheese sea- 
son any of the above, four times, thus 
making the cost of cheese used in 
each of the recipes which are used as 
the main dish, eight cents, as cheese 
is 32 cents here. As the cream sauce 
is highly nutritious each of the 
above dishes-is high enough in food 
value to justify it as the main dish of 
the meal. 
Pear, Cheese and Nut Salad 
Take some well-made, old-fashioned 
cottage cheese, well seasoned and 
mixed moist with cream, and into it 
mix a few chopped nuts of any kind 
(butternuts are fine), and some 


chopped olives. Place a spoonful of 


= 





Si P ~ 
Si and S2 Dainty Sachets 


this mixture on a half canned pear, 
Place on lettuce leaves. Serve plain 
this way or cover with mayonnaise 
dressing if you care to. 
Cheese Straws 

Roll good pie crust very thin, 
sprinkle with grated cheese, cover 
with another layer of pie crust which 
has been sprinkled with water, and 
mark in stieks or bars; bake until 
brown. A very good way to utilize 
leftover pie crust. Serve with salad. 


Other Cheese Ways 
Cheese Surprise 
First, wash and stew three or four 
stalks of celery in salted water, set 
aside. In double boiler put one table- 
spoon butter. When melted, stir in 1 
tablespoon flour and when _ blended 
add 1 cup hot milk, a dash of paprika, 
teaspoon parsley, quarter teaspoon 
salt. Stir until smooth. Add cup of 
grated cheese. Keep water in boiler 
hot to melt cheese. Now take 25 
small oysters, strain liquor and cook 
until oysters begin to curl at edges. 
Have ready butter d toast, dip in hot 
oyster liquor and place on each slice 
4 or 5 oysters, or a spoonful of stewed 
celery, and over all pour the cheese 
sauce. Stuffed olives can be served 
with it—[Mys Verna Ryan, Sussex 
County, Del: 
Cheese Souffle 
One cup of milk, 1 tablespoon of 
butter, 1 tablespoon of flour, a pinch 
of cayenne, 4 teaspoon salt, pound 
cheese cut in small pieces, eges. 
Melt the butter in a small saucepan; 
mix the flour with it uhtil it is a 
smooth paste. Add salt, cayenne and 
the milk gradually. Simmer gently 
until it is the consistency of melted 
butter, then stir in the cheese. When 
the cheese has melted, remove from 
fire and pour the mixture into a bowl. 
Add well beaten yolks. Stir the whites 
to a solid froth, and just before the 
souffle is baked, stir them in gently. 
Butter a deep tin or baking dish, for 
it will rise very high, and bake 15 
minutes. Do not open oven door 
until time to take it out. Serve im- 
mediately with white napkin around 
the dish.—[Mrs E. O. Jean, Balti- 
more County, Md. 
Cheese Balls 


Add 4 tablespoons of melted butter 
to a pint of cottage cheese that is dry, 
a teaspoon of salt, saltspoons of 
paprika and a dash of black pepper— 
some prefer cayenne pepper—stir this 
into the whites of 2 eggs stiffly beaten. 
Form into balls about the size of wal- 
nuts, drop into boiling lard and fry 
until a golden brown. Drain and 
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No 8587—The Popular Knitting Bag 
These balls may be rolled in 
finely chopped nut meats, without the 
whites of eggs and put aside to chill, 
uncooked... Serve on hearts of lettuce 
with salad dressing and crackers.— 


serve. 


{Gertrude de Shockey, Brown 
County, O. 
Escalloped Rice and Cheese 

Melt 2 level tablespoons of butter. 
Add 2 level tablespoons of flour and 
blend. Add 1 cup of milk, % tea- 
spoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper and 4% 
cup of cheese, cut in small pieces. 
Cook until smooth. Add-to 2 cups of 
cold boiled rice. Bake one-half hour. 
[Mrs B. W.. Thompon, Livingston 
County, N ¥. 

Cottage Cheese for Cake Filling 

Take plain cottage cheese, saited to 
taste, add 1 part thick sweet cream 
to 10 parts cheese, and 2 spoons of 
granulated sugar, for one cake. Mix 
thoroughly. Put between layers—a 
good, thick filling, and also coat the 
top of the cake with it. Fine for 
white cake, and we think equally good 
for black molasses layer cake or 
hocolate cake.—[C. A. B., Tioga 
County, N Y. 

Milk and Cheese Soup 

Three cups of milk or part milk 
and part stock, thickened with 1% 
blespoons flour.. Cook thoroughly 
1 a double boiler, stirring frequently. 
When ready to serve add 1 cup grated 
cheese, salt and paprika.—[Mrs Wil- 
liam B. Wales, Tioga County, Pa. 

Golden Buck 

Two cups of grated cheese, \% tea- 
spoon of mustard, a little cayenne, 1 
cup of milk, % teaspoon of salt, 6 
squares of buttered toast, 6 poached 
eges. Put the milk on to boil in a 
saucepan; add to it the cheese, 
mustard, salt and cayenne, stir con- 
stantly until the cheese is melted. 
Have the toast ready, pour enough of 
the mixture over each piece to cover 
it, put a poached egg carefully on 
each piece, dust lightly with pepper 
and salt and serve immediately. 
{Mrs Asher V. Bellis, Mercer Count:. 
N J. 


Crackers with Cheese 
Spread crackers with butter, then 
grate cheese over tham, arrange in 
pan and place in the oven until the 
cheese is melted.—[Mrs H. C. 
Montgomery County, O. 
All-American Bunny 
Two cups boiling water, 1 teaspoon 
salt, % cup corn meal, 2 cups grated 
cheese, 2 tablespoons fat, 4 teaspoon 


mustard, paprika. Prepare corn 
meal mush or use_ leftover mush. 
Add fat, grated cleese, mustard 











[Pabeika to hot ‘mush, "When. cheese 
eee dissol 


ved serve on 
or crackers. Smali 


-pieces of pimento or red pepper may 


be added.—[Mrs W. G. 
Oneida County, N Y. 
Good Breakfast Dish 

Cut 4% round cheese very thin, put 
in frying pan with ‘2 cup milk, a lit- 
tle butter, pinch of pepper and salt, 
stir until cheese is melted, then add 2 
eggs.well beaten and % cup. milk. 
Cook a minute and spread on hot 
toast.—[Mrs J. Cc. W., Cortland 
County, N Y. 

~English Monkeys 

Seak 1 cup of !read crumbs in 1 
cup of milk 15 minutes, meit 1 table- 
spoon of butter in a saucepan. Add 
% cup of cheese cut in. small pieces. 
Let melt, add soaked bread, 1 egg 
beaten a little, %& teaspoon salt and a 
pinch of cayenne. Serve hot on crack- 
ers.—[Mrs. L. R., Tioga County, Pa. 

Welsh Rarcbit 

Meit 1 tablespoon butter and add 1 
teaspoon cornstarch, % teaspoon mus- 
tard, 4 teaspoon salt, and a_i few 
grains cayenne. Stir until wel! mixed. 
then pour on gradually, while _ stir- 
ring constantly, % cup thin “cream 
and cook 2 minutes. Add % pound 
soft, mild cheese cut in small pieces. 
Stir until cheese has melted and mix- 
ture is of a creamy consistency. Pour 
over crackers or slices of white bread 
toasted on one side, the rarebit be- 
ing poured over fintoasted side.—[* “rs 
D. P.-Reann, Center County, Pa. 
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Bibs, Scarfs and Doilies 
The two designs shown come 
stamped on either white round thread 
Irish linen or on white linen finished 
art linene, a fabric that launders per- 
pectly and is a most satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the pure linen. We guaran- 
tee either fabric to be satisfactory and 
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scarf with embroidery cotton 65 cents, 


i8-x inch scarf with embroidery 
cotton 75 cents, 4 x 10-inch pincushion 
with embroidery 20 cents. 

No 947L butterfly design, comes 
stamped on Irish linen at following 
prices: 18-inch center with em- 
broidery cotton 50 cents, 21-inch cen- 
ter with embroidery cotton 75 cents, 
St-inch center with embroidery cot- 
ton $1.65, 18 x 45-inch scarf with em- 
broidery cotton $1.25, IS x 54-inch 
scarf with embroidery cotton $150, 4 
x 10-inch pincushion with embroidery 
cotton 35 cents. All prices include 
postage. 

No 1017—Three Bibs for Baby 

These pretty. little bibs come 
stamped on a splendid quality w°-ite 
jean that will launder nicely and give 
long service. One or more will make 
& most acceptable gift for that- new 
baby. We will send all three bibs with 
embroidery cotton to finish them for 
35 cents postpaid. 

Order by number from our Fancy- 
work Department, care of this paper. 





Fancywork Patterns 
A very convenient bag which has 





compattments for shoes, _ slippers, 
umbrellas and a_ pocket for shoe 
laces is given in No 8576. It can be 


made of denim or heavy cretonne, 
and it has rings in the straight strip 
across the top so that it may be hung 
up. The best place for a bag of this 
kind is on the inside of the door of 
a closet. The umbrella compart- 
ment is shirred at the top and it is 
divided into two sections. The en- 
velope at the bottom is for the shoe 
laces. There are divisions in the bag 
for six. pairs of shoes. The umbrella 
and shoe holder pattern, No 8576, is 
cut in one size. It requires 4% yards 
27-inch, or 4 yards 36-inch material. 
No 8602—Engine and Radiator Cover 

If you are wondering what to make 
father or brother and if they have a 
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Chysanthemum Scarf and Center 814L and C—Butterfly Scarf and 


Center 947L and C 


well worth the labor spent in finish- 
ing the pieces. 

No 814L and 814C are the hand- 
some conventional chrysanthemum 
design. The blossoms are to be worked 
in with and form part of the button- 
holed scallop. The petals are to be 
worked solid, the spray in outline and 
the leaves solid with solid dots or 
dots in eyelet if preferred. This de- 
sign, 814L, comes in the 
sizes on Irish linen with cotton to- 
work: 18-inch center 50 cents, 
21-inch center 75 cents, 36-inch cen- 
ter $1.65, 18 x 45 scarf $1.25, 18 x 54 
scarf $1.50, 4 x 10 pincushion 35 cents. 

No SHC is stamped on the splendid 
linen fjnished linene. Prices post pre- 
paid are as follows with cotton to 
work: 18-inch center 30 cents, 21- 
inch center 50 cents, 36-inch cen- 
ter 75 cents, 10 x: 45-inch scarf 
65 cents, 18 x S4-inch scarf 75 
cents, 4 x 10-inch pincushion 20 cents. 

No 947L and 947C are a very at- 
tractive design in-butterfly, daisy and 
dot. The wings of the butterflies are 
to be worked with solid edge. Outline 
for the balance of wings. Body and 
daisies are worked solid also. The 
dots solid or eyelets, if preferred. The 
edges are to be buttonholed in the 
regular buttonhole stitch. This design 
comes in the following sizes stamped 
on ¢ither pure round thread Irish 
linen or the linen finished limnene. 

No 947C, butterfly design, comes 
stamped in linen finished cotton at 
the following .prices: 18-inch center 
with embroidery cotton 30 cents, 21- 
inch center with. embroidery cotton 
50 cents, 36-inch center with em- 
broidery cotton 75 cents, 18 x 45-inch 


,cloth is also good. 
following» 


Ford you could not find a gift which 
would please them more than this 
cover for the radiator. No getting 
good blankets worn or muddy with 
this for the purpose. Nearly every 
farm has a worn blanket, which, 
while not serviceable for anything 
else, if washed, will be just the thing 
for this cover. One made of oil- 
It is in two parts, 
the shaped piece which goes over the 
engine hood, and the fitted part which 
goes over the radiator. The cover 
is made for a 1917 Model and fits 
perfectly. ‘The square section which 


covers the radiators at the front is 
attached with snap fasteners so that 





ae 


it may be opened downward as shown 
in the small view. The engine cove: 
also fastens with patent snaps. Wide 
felt, weop blanket cloth, or wide 
leatherette may be used to make thi 
cover. The Ford radiator and engit 

hood cover, No S602, is cut in one size 
It requires 3% yards ‘Sv-inch, « 
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No 8576—Umbrella and Shoe Holde« 


2% yards 36-inch material with 
blanket 36 by 72 inches for lining. 
No 8587—Knitting Bag 

A fine example of how utility an’ 
beauty may be combined in a knittin; 
bag. Of course, it is necessary tv 
have some sort of a réveptacle for the 
yarn and needles, and it would hk 
hard to imagine anything more at 
tractive than this bag which may b 
converted into an apron if one i 
working at home. Bright colorec 
cretonnes are the favorites for mak 
ing these bags, and the lining shoul 
be of plain color satine. Flat sticks 
or long knitting needles may be in 
serted in the casings, and heavy cord 
is used to form the loops. There i 
an extra piece of lining on one sid 
and this may be pulled out to for: 
the apron. The knitting bag pattern 
No SdS87. is cut in one size. It re 
quires 1% yards 27-inch, or 1% yard: 
32-inch inch or wider. 

Patterns for any of the above three 
gifts 10 cents. Order by number from 
our Pattern Department, care of this 
paper. 


Spread the Meat Flavor 


Spread the meat flavor over other 
foods and so economize on the quan 
tity of meat consumed, says the United 
State department of agriculture. Here 
is one way to utilize left-over meat bs 
spreading its flavor. 

Meat Turnovers 

Chop the meat. If the quantity on 
hand is small, mix with it left-over 
potato or rice. Season with salt, pep 
per, onions, etc. Place filling on cir 
cular pieces of biscuit dough about the 
size of a saucer. Fold over the dough 
an crimp edges together. Bake for 
about % hour in a hot oven. A brown 
sauce made from 2 tablespoons ot! 
flour, browned in 2 tablespoons of but 
ter, to which a cup of water or stock 
and % teaspoon of salt is added, may 
be served over the turnovers, 

Mock Duck 

Here is a suggestion for making a 
delicious dish from an inexpensive 
steak. On a round steak cut thin, 
place a stuffing of bread crumbs, wel!- 
seasoned with chopped onicns, butter 
or other fat, salt, pepper, and flavor- 
ings such as sage, celery seed, etc, if 
desired. Roll the steak around the 
stufling and tie in several places with 
a string. If the steak is tough steam 
or stew fhe roll until tender before 
roasting in the oven. If desired, the 
roll may be cooked in a casserole, in 
which case a cup or more of water 
should be added. 
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He gave her a glance bright 
with love and blind happiness 
in her presence there, and 
went off whistling and rattling 
the pail at his side. 

Val did not even’ watch him 
£0. She stood still in the 
kitchen and looked at the 
table, and at the stove, and at 








VI—The Reality 


4 tood just inside the gate 

and tried to adjust ali this to 

cr nental picture There 

vas the front yard, tor ime 

stance. A few straggling vines 
against the porch, and a sick lus- 
ter or two of blossoms—those were the 
sweet peas, surely. The sun-baked bed 


of pale-green plants without so mut h 


asa bud of promise, she recognized, 


after a second glance, as the poppies. 
For the rest, there were weeds agiinst 
the fence, sun-ripened grass trodden 
flat. vellow, gravelly patches where 
nothing grew—and a glaring, burning 
sun beating down upon it all. 

The cottage—never afterward did 
she think of it by that name, but al- 
ways as 2 shack—was built of boards 
phiced perpendicularly, with battens 
nailed over the cracks to keep out the 
wind and the snow. At one side was 
a “lean-to” kitchen, and on the other 
side Was the porch that was just a 
marrow platform with a roof over it 


It was not wide enough for a rocking- 
of 


hair, to say nothing swinging a 
hammock. In the first hasty inspec- 
tion this.seemed to be about ai Bhe 
was still hesitating before the door 
when Manley came back from pu'ting 
ip the horses. 

“I'm afraid your flowers are a lost 
cause,”’ he remarked cheerfully. 
They were looking pretty good two 
or three weeks ago. This hot weather 
has dried them up. Next year we'll 
have water down here to the house. 
All these things take time.” 

Oh, of course they do.”" Val man- 
aged to smile into his eyes Let's 
see how many dishes you left dirty; 
bachelors always leave their dishes 
mwashed on the table, don’t they”? 

Sometimes—but I generally wash 
mine.”’ He led the way into the 
house, which smelled hot and close, 
with the odor of food long since 
ooked and eaten, before he threw all 
the window open. The front room 
was lear after man’s ide of 
lean!iness The floor was covered 
vith an exceedingly dusty carpet, and 
1 rug or two Her latest photograp! 
vas nailed to the wi and when Va 
aw t she broke into hvyster 

ughter 

You ‘ I iled your colors » the 
mast, r ried, and after hat 
Wil a iok« The homemade 
couch, with the alico ushions and 
the cowhide pread, was a matter for 
mirt! ~ he down ,jupon it o Tr) 
it and wa nformed ‘hat chicken 
wire make { ne pring. The 
rickety table wit) obacco, ma ga- 
zines, and books placed upon it n 
orderly pil was something to smile 
over. The hairs, and especially the 
one ane rocker which went siaewise 
over the floor if vou rocked il t long 
enough, were pronounced original 

in the kitchen the same mesculine 
idea of cleanliness and order obtained 
The stove was quite red, bur it had 
been swept leat The table wi 
pushed against the only window there, 
ane e back part was filled with 
glass preserve jars uns. and a loaf 
of bread wrapped carefully in paper; 
but the oilcloth cover was clean—did 
it not show quite plainly the marks 
of the washing? Two frying 
pans were turned bottom up on an 
obscure table in an obscure corner of 
the room, and a zinc water pail stood 
beside them 

There were other details which im- 
pressed themselves upon her shrink- 
ing brain, and though she _ stil! in- 
sisted upon smiling at everything she 
stood in the middle of the room hold- 
ing up her skirts quite unconsciously, 
as if she weer standing at muddy 
street crossing, wondering how in the 


world she wa 
other side, 

“Isn't it all — deliciously — prim- 
tive?” she asked, in a weak little 
oice, when the smile would stay no 
longer. ‘“‘I—love it, dear.” That was 
a lie; more, she was not in the habit 
of fibbing for the sake of politeness 
or anything else, or that the words 
stood for a good deal. 

Manley looked into the zine water 
pail, took it up, and started for an 
outer door, rattling the tin dipper as 
he went “Want to go up to the 
spring?” he queried, over his shoul- 
der “Water's the first thing—I'm 
1orribly thirsty.” 

Vai turned to follow him. “Oh, 
ves—the spring’. She stopped, how- 


s ever going to reach the 


ever, as soon as she had spoken. “No, 
dear There'll be plenty of other 
times I'll stay here.” 





_ the upturned frying pans. She 

watched two great horseflies 
buzzing against a windowpane; when 
she could endure that no longer, she 
went into the front room and stared 
vacantly around at the bare walls. 
When she saw her picture again, 
nailed fast beside the kitchen door, 
her face lost a little of its frozen 
blankness—enough so that her lips 
quivered until she bit them into steadi- 
ness. 

She went then to the door and stood 
looking dully out into the Wparched 
yard, and at the wizened little pea 
vines clutching feebly at their white- 
twine trellis. Beyond stretched the 
bare hills with the wavering brown 
line running down the nearest one— 


the line that she knew was the trail 
from town. She was guilty of just 
one rebellious sentence before. she 
struggled back to optimism. 

“I said I wanted it to be rough, 
but I didn't mean—why, this is just 


squalid! She looked down the coulee 
and glimpsed the river flowing calmly 
past the mouth of it, a majestic blue 
belt fringed sparsely with green. It 
must be a mile away, but it relieved 
wonderfully the monotony of brown 
hills, and the vivid coloring brightened 


her eyes. She heard Manley. enter 
the kitchen, set down the pail of 
water, and come on to where she 
stood. 

“I'd forgotten you said we could 
see the river from here,” she_ told 
him, smiling over her shoulder. “It’s 
beautiful, isn’t it? I don’t suppose, 


though, there's a boat within millions 
»f miles.” 

“Oh, there's a 
though. I just 
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boat down there. It 
it for ducks, 


eaks, use 

























* 
lose to shore. Admiring our view? 
Great, don’t you think?" 
Val clasped her hands before her 


and let her gaze travel again over the 
sweep of rugged hills. ~‘It's—won- 
derful. I thought I knew, but I see I 
didn't. I feel very small, Manley; does 
one ever grow up to it?” 

He seemed dimly to catch the note 


of utter desolation. “You'll get used 
to all that,” he assured her. 
thought I'd reached the jumping-off 


But now—you couldn't 


place, at first. 
dog me outa the country.’ 

He was slipping into the vernacular, 
and Val noticed it, and wondered daully 
if she would ever do likewise. She 
had not yet admitted to herself that 
Manley was different. She had told 
herself many times that it would take 
weeks to wipe out the strangeness 
born of three years’ separation. He 
was the same, of course; everything 
else was new and—different. That was 
all. He seemed intensely practical, 
and he seemed to feel that his love- 
making had all been done by letter, 
and that nothing now remained save 
the business of living. So, when he 
told her to rest, and that he would 
get dinner and show her how a bach- 
elor kept house, she let him go with 
no reply save that vague impersonal 
smile which Kent had encountered at 
the depot. 

While he rattled things about in the 
kitchen, she stood still in the doorway 
with her fingers doubled into tight 
little fists, and stared out over the 
great, treeless, unpeopled land which 
had swallowed her alive. She tried 
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A stirring tale of early days in the Montana cattle country »- 


B. M. BOWER 


to think—and then, in another mo- 
ment, she was trying not to think. 

Glancing quickly over her shoul- 
der, to make sure Manley was too 
busy to follow her, she went off the 
porch and stood uncertain in the 
parched inclosure which was the 
front yard. : 

“I may as well see it aH, and be 
done,’ she whispered, and went 
stealthily around the corner of the 
house, holding up her skirts as she 
had done in the kitchen. There was a 
dim path beaten in the wiry grass— 
a patch which started at the kitchen 
door and wound away up the coulee. 
She followed it. Undoubtedly it would 
lead her to the spring, beyond that 
she refused to let her thought travel. 

In five minutes—for she went slow- 
ly—she stopped beside a_= stock- 
trampled pool of water and yellow 
mud aA few steps farther on, a bar- 
rel had been sunk in the ground at 
the base of a huge gray rock; a bar- 
rel which filled slowly and spilled the 
overflow into the mud. There was 
also a trough; and there was a barrier 
made of poles and barbed wire to 
keep the cattle from the barrel. One 
crawled between-two wires, it would 
seem, to dip up water for the house. 
There were no trees—not real] trees. 
There were some chokecherry bushes 
higher than her head, and there were 
other bushes that did not look partic- 
ularly enlivening. 

With a smile of bitter amusement, 
she tucked her skirts tightly around 
her, crept through the fence, and 
filled a chipped granite cup which 
stood upon a rock ledge, and drank 
slowly. Then she laughed aloud. 

“The water really is cold,” she said. 
“Anywhere else it would be delicious. 
And that’s a spring, I suppose.’ Mer- 
cilessly she was stripping her mind of 
her illusions, and was clothing it in 
the harsher weave of reality. ‘Al! 
these hills are Manley’s—our ranch.” 
She took another sip and set down 
the cup. “And so Cold Spring Ranch 
means—all this.” 

Down the coulee she heard Manley 
call. She stood still, pushing back a 
fallen lock of fine. yellow hair. She 
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Val Stood Inside the Gate and Tried to Adjust 


This to Her Mental Picture 


turned toward the sound, and the sun 
in her eyes turned them yellow as the 
hair above them. She was beautiful, 
in an odd, white-and-gold way. If 
her eyes had been blue, or gray—or 
even brown—she would have been 
merely pretty; but as they were, that 
amber tint where one looked for some- 
thing else struck one unexpectedly 
and made her whole face unforget- 
tably lovely. However, the color of 
her eyes and her hair did not interest 
her then, or make life any easier. 
She was quite ordinarily miserable 
and homesick, as she went reluctantly 
back along the grassy trail. The odor 
of fried bacon came up to her, and 
she hated bacon. She hated every- 
thing. 

“I’ve been to the spring,” she called 
out, resolutely cheerful, as soon as 
she came in sight of Manley, waiting 
in the kitchen door; she ran toward 
him lightly. ““However does the water 
keep so deliciously cool through this 
hot weather? I don’t wonder you call 
this Cold Spring Ranch.” 

Manley straightened proudly. “I'm 
glad you like it; I was afraid you 
might not, just at first. But you're 
the right stuff—I might have known 
it. Not every woman could come out 
here and appreciate this country right 
at the start.” . 

Val stopped at the steps, panting a 
little from her run and smiled un- 
flinchingly up into his face. 

,Hot sunhght, winds as hot, a shim- 
mering heat which distorted objects 
at a distance and made the sky line a 
blue; and then the dull haze of smoke 
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which hung over the land, and, with- 
out tempering the heat, turned the 
sun into a huge copperly balloon, 
which drifted imperceptibly from the 
east to the west, and at evening time 
settled softly down upon a parched 
hilltop-and disappeared, leaving be- 
hind it an ominous red glow as of hid- 
den fires. 

When the wind blew, the touch of 
it seared the face, as the smoke tang 
assailed the nostrils. All the world 
was a weird, unpatural tint, hard te 
name, never to be forgotten. The far 
horizons drew steadily closer as the 
days passed slowly and thickened the 
veil of smoke. The distant moun- 
tains drew daily back into dim- 
mer distance; became an ob- 
scure, formless blot -against the 
sky, and vanished completely. The 
horizon crouched then upon the bluffs 
across the river, moved up to the line 
of trees along its banks, blotted them 
out one® day, and impudently esiab- 
lished itself half-way up the coulee. 

Time ceased to be measured accu- 
rately; events moved slowly in an un- 
real world of sultry heat and smoke 
and a red sun wading heavily through 
the copper-brown sky from the east 
to the west, and a moon as red which 
followed meekly after. 

Men rode uneasily here and there, 
and when they met they talked of 
prairie fires and of fire guards and 
the direction of the wind, and of the 
faint prospect of rain. Cattle, driven 
from their accustomed feeding 
grounds, wandered aimlessly over the 
still-unburned range, and lowed often 
in the night as they drifted before 
the flame-heated wind. 

Fifteen miles to the east of Cold 
Spring Coulee, the Wishbone outfit 
watched uneasily the deepening haze. 
Kent and Bob Royden were put to 
riding the range from the river north 
and west, and~Polycarp Jenks, who 
had taken a claim where were good 
water and some shelter, and whe 
never seemed to be there for more 
than a few hours at a time, because 
of his boundless curiosity, wandered 
about on his great, raw-boned sorrel 
with the white legs, and seemed al- 
ways to have the latest fire news on 
the tip of his tongue, and always eager 
to impart it to somebody. 

To the northwest there was the 
Double Diamond, also sleeping with 
both eyes. open, so to speak. They 
also had two men out watching the 
range, though the fires were said to 
be all across the river. But there was 
the railroad seaming the country 
straight through the grassland, and 
though the company was prompt at 
plowing fire guards, contract work 
would always bear watching, said the 
stockmen, and with the high winds 
that prevailed there was no telling 
what might happen. 

So Fred De Garmo and Bill Madi- 
son patrolled the country in rather 
desultory fashion, if the truth be 
known. They liked best to ride te 
the north and east—which, while fol- 
lowing faithfully the railroad and the 
danger line, would bring them event- 
ually. to Hope, where they never 
failed to stop as long as they dared. 
For, although they never analyzed 
their feelings, they knew that as long 
as they kept their jobs and their pay 
was forthcoming, a~* few. miles of 
blackened range concerned them per- 
sefially not at all. Still, barring 2 
fondness for the trail which led te 
town, they were not unfaithful te 
their trust. 

One day Kent and Polycarp met on 
the brink of a deep coulee, and, as is 
the-way of men who ride the dim 
trails, they stopped to talk a. bit. 

Polycarp, cracking his face across 
the middle with. his habitual grin, 
Straightened his right leg te its full. 
length, slid his hand with difficulty in- 
to his pockgt, brought up a dirty frag- 
ment of “plug’’ tobacco, looked it 
over inquiringly, and pried off the cor- 
ner with his teeth. When he had 
rolled it comfortably into his cheek 
and had straightened his leg and re- 
placed the tobacco in his pocket, he 
was “all set” and ready for conver- 
sation. 

[To Be Continued Next Week.] 





He was a good little boy, says @ 
London paper, and very thoughtful. 
It was during a long spell -of (dry 
weather and he had heard of the great 
searcity of water throughout the 
country. 

He came to his mother and slipped 
his hand into hers. 

“Mamma,” he said, “is it true that 
in some places the little boys and girls 
have scarcely enough water to drink ’” 


“That is what the papers say, my 
dear.” 
“Mamma,” he said in his earnest 


way, “as long as the water is so very, 
very scarce I think I ought to give up 
bein’ washed. 
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Boy 


WILL P. SNYDER, ASHLAND, PA 


Willie Wild Wind's such a cut-up! 
He just loves to tease and scare! 
Nothing seems to please him beiter 

Than to muss my curly hair! 


lelights to hide at corners, 
~ ike some naughty children do, 
Then spring. out just as I'm passing 
And yell, “Ha! Ha! I scared you! 


oy 





When it rains and roads are muddy, 
Willie Wild Wind steals my hat, 

Makes me chase it through the + ree 
‘Til I don’t know where I'm at! 


But I know he’s only fooling, 

For when summer days are here. 
IT just love his cooling kisses, 

And I think he is a dear! 


His Cousin Joyce 
MARION S. WONSON 
Three Part Story—Part 1 
UT, ~Joyce, you surely don't 
mean that you would choose 
adversity instead of prosperity 
for the mere moral benefit of the 
thing!” 

Joyce Clayton flushed as she looked 
at her cousin, Stephen Verne. His 
words brought back a vivid impres- 
sion of a scene at the breakfast table 
of her uncle’s home that morning. 

“I didn’t say just that, did I Steve? 
Because if one could have prosperity 
legitimately, it would be for one, 
wouldn't it? There’d be no question. 
If father had left money enough to 





finish my education, it would be a 
foolish thing to ignore it. But he 
didn’t. Uncle Charles does not ap- 


prove of college for girls. I suppose 
it’s a good deal Aunt Amelia. If she 
hadn't been the kind of strong-mind- 
ed woman that upsets a whole family, 
he wouldn't have such funny old ideas, 
I love Uncle Charlies when I separate 
him from his ideas.” 

“And you think it can’t be legiti- 
mate prosperity to take Uncie 
Charles’s money for your college ex- 
penses when he disapproves, even 
though he’d pay it out for you grudg- 
ingly. I don’t know if my sense of 
propriety is as delicate as that.” 

“You don’t have to decide about it. 
You'll go through your course with 
flying colors and funds to spare. For- 
tunately for you, Uncle Charles doesn’t 
disapprove of college for men.” 

Stephen winced. “I feel like a 
brute, Joy. I wanted to give it to you, 
honestly I-did. You're cleverer than 
I and deserve it more. I wish you'd 
let me divide.” 

She shook her head. “No, thank 
you. It’s all settled now, anyway. To- 
morrow I start out on my own feet. I 
shan’t see you again, I presume, until 
Christmas,” 

_ “Whew, but that’s a long way off. 
Of course you’li write to a fellow, 
Joy?” 

‘Of course, Steve.” 

Stephen had been an orphaar since 
babyhood. Joyce had lost her father 
and mother within two years and was 


now as alone as her cousin. Uncle: 


Charles was the only near living rela- 
tive of both. He was an old man who 
had lived a narrow life and had lost 
hiv sense of perspective. Joyce had 
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eee for college all her life, an 

had been her parents’ dream for 
car but to great Uncle Charles, it was 
arrant non sense. Joyee, realizing al) 
too well that her father’s death had 
left her penniless and that she had no 
legal right to her Uncle Charles's 
money, refused to accept what was 
given grudgingly. 

She packed her trunk and made her 
preparations. All her clothes had 
been bought with Uncle Charles's 
money; it was a matter of choice with 
him that she have pretty clothes. In 
his opinion, they were part of a girl’s 
life, while college was not. Besides 
her clothes, she would have her regu- 
lar allowance, whith would pay for 
text-books and a little more. Her 
board and her yearly tuition she in- 
tended to earn herself. 

She was fortunate in finding a sat- 
isfactory outside room at reasonable 
rates. There were two college juniors 
who roomed in the same house, and 
who, like her, were to earn their own 
way. The very night Joyce arrived, 
she plucked up courage and stated to 
them her exact position. 

“Hannah and I do dressmaking,” 
Katherl Clarke told her frankly. 

“I’m no good at it,”’ faltered Joyce, 
“only mending.” 

“Mending is exactly what I'm no 
good at,” put in Hannah Gathright 
pleasantly, “and on the whole, I think 
mending offers fully as “ertile a field 
as dressmaking. But, Miss Clayton, if 
there’s one thing above all others 
that’s open at present, it’s housework. 
I heard one of the profressor’s wives 
talking about it only yesterday. You 
know Kathie and I came early. Mrs 
Cunningham employed two seniors 
last year, and she says now she’s lost 
without them Would you do house- 
work?” 

“I would,” answered Joyce, “but I 
was looking for something different.” 

Hannah eyed her kindly. “You look 
like a sensible child,” she said, “if a 
dainty one. While five girls go in for 
candy making, table waiting, etc, 
scarcely one attempts housework or 
mending. Miss Clayton, I honestly 
advise you to be the one.” 

Joyce felt rather desperate. She 
was afraid if she didn’t do something 
quick she would be showing the white 
feather and going back to Uncle 
Charles. “Will you take me to her 
and introduce me?” she asked impul- 
sively, “before my courage oozes.” 

“This very minute,” answered Han- 
nah promptly. “Come on, then. Just 
as you are.” 

It had all happened so quickly that 


Joyce, when she lay down for the 
night, felt that she had dreamed, 
rather than experienced it. Mrs Cun- 


ningham had proved a charming little 
person and the liking had seemed mu- 
tual. Joyce was to arrange her hours 
after she found out how her recita- 
tions came, but Mrs Cunningham 
seemed too pleased to get her to be a 
hard taskmistress. The children were 
sweet and dainty, the house con- 
venient. 

In two days she had planned out 
her hours for the day or evening, and 
was a working girl. Mrs Cunningham 
met her hospitably at the door the 
first forenoon. “If you've had your 
lunch, I’m going to set you to work 
immediately,” she said merrily. “Can 
you make salad dressing and would 
you scorn the wiping up of a linoleum 
carpet?” 

“Yes—no,” smiled Joyce. “Just wait 
until I put on my apron.” 

At the end of a week, Mrs Cunning- 
ham prondunced her a decided suc- 
cess. “I didn’t know there were any 
nineteen-year-old girls of today with 
so much general knowledge," she told 
her. ‘Those kindergarten songs you 
play have interested the children 
more than anything im weeks and 
Larry declares he couffin't find the 
darn in those last socks, when he 
looked for it.” 

Joyce was glad that she was satis- 
fied. It had not been all easy, but 
she was mistress of the situation, and 
that was worth while. The college 
work was intensely interesting and 
she was all a-quiver to plunge in deep. 
It was hard to wait through an after- 
noon’s dusting and mending, and not 
touch the books she was longing for 
until evening. But she had good 
health and a zealous spirit, 
tween morning and evening she ac- 
complished more and better work than 
she would have deemed to be possible 
once. “There isn’t much time for fun,” 
she told Hannah and Katherl, “but 





I’m giad I chose this just the same. 

The other two understood and tried 
to introduce her to the girls who 
would give the most for the least ac- 
quaintance, of whatever class they 
were. There were other freshmen 
working their way whom Joyce knew 
and liked. Friday evenings, once in 
two weeks, by Hannah's counsel, she 
gave up to amusement. She had pretty 
clothes already and learned to make 
that one evening serve her in place of 
the vuriety of pleasure other girls fad. 
She found that she could easily pre- 
pare her breakfasts in her room and 
part of her suppers. Mrs English was 
very good-natured about it, and the 
saving in expense was quite an item. 

She had wondered much how her 
cousin Stephen was getting on He 
had written her several times. but his 
letters did not tell all that she would 
have liked to know. They were full 
of meetings with fellows he had known 
at preparatory school, of the making 
of possible societies, of athletics, of 
lessons somewhat of other’ things 
more, “Steve's allowance is bigger 
than all the money I'm earning,” 
thought Joyce. 

She wrote her cousin frankly of her 
work, trying to show him that she 
Was not ashamed of it and that it was 
honorable. She was glad, as the win- 
ter wore on, to be able to write him 
that less drudgery was hers, that she 
was asked to teach the children kin- 
dergarten songs and plays that she 
had learned from a friend, to make 
table decorations, or serve as an ama- 
teur caterer far more often than she 
was asked to wipe up a lineoleum car- 
pet or to wash dishes, 

[To Be Continued Next Week.] 


When They Were Boys 

When your father was a boy none 
of these things were known: Aero- 
plane, air brakes, antiseptics, automo- 
biles, asphalt paving, acetylene, as- 
bestos, block signals, ball bearings, 
bertillion system, canning factories, 
color photography, carpet sweepers, 
cash registers, department stores, 
dictographs, electric lights, electric 
bells, electric heating, fireless cookers, 
gas engines, gas mantles, gasoline, 
hydroplanes, ice factories, industrial 
education, liquid air, motor cycles, 
moving pictures, parcel post, 


phonographs, pianolas, pneumatic 
tires, paper towels, radium, re- 
inforced concrete, submarines, steel 
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construction, smokeless powder, safety 
matches, sanitary drinking fountains, 
typesetting machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, vacuum bottles, wireless teleg- 
raphy, wireless telephony, X-rays. 
When your grandfather was a boy 
none of the following were known: 


Aluminum, anesthetics, baseball, bicy- 
cles, breech-loading guns, fountain 
pens photographs, sewing machines, 


silos, soda fountains, sleeping cars, tel- 
ephones, harvesters, kerosene oil, knit- 
ting machines, turbines, yale locks. 

When your great-grandfather wasa 
boy none of the following were 
known: Canned fruit, cartridges, cook 
stoves, laundries, matches, postage 
stamps, railroads, rubber goods, the 
telegraph, washing machines.—|[Amer- 
ican Journal of Education. 


The Game of the Question Mark 
MARY SHERBURNE WARREN 


For a crowd of intelligent young 
people few games have been devised 
that will afford more merriment for 
half an hour. The leader makes a 
list of questions and their answers 
which must be numerical An _ al- 
manac is often a fruitful source of in- 
formation for the questions which are 
of the following class 

How many tons of aluminum were 
produced in the United States in 1914? 

What is the value in our money of 
the Bolivia,a coin used in Venezuela? 

How many Japanese vessels passed 
through the Panama canal between 
August 14, 1914, and July 1, 1915? 

What is the population of Montana 
according to the census of 1910? 

What is the number of farms in 
Nebraska according to the same 
census? 

The leader asks the first question of 
each person in the room, making a 
careful note of the answers. He then 
reads the correct answer and gives to 
the one who has guessed the nearest 
a cardboard question mark. He pro- 
ceeds in the same manner with the 
remaining questions. The one who 


holds the most question marks when 
the list is completed is declared the 
winner. 


The secret of the success of this 
game is that the valedictorian of his 
class is quite sure to make as absurd 
guesses as the boy or girl whose 
record is not of the best. 


If it were not for hope the heart 
would break. 
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Neurasthenia 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
GENERATION ago, weary 
women had nervous prostra- 
tion and soon the same con- 
dition begun to be discovered 
n worn-out and overworked and 


would never do to 
iy that a man had nervous ; -0s- 
tration. Too many jokes had been 
made, by those who had never snuf- 
fered themselves from the _ disease, 
about nervous -preposteration and, if 
the victim happened to be well to do, 
nervous prosperity. So men had 
nervous exhaustion, which was very 
much nicer, and especially favored in- 
dividuals had brain fag, which I 
should consider nicest of all, For 
practical purposes, they all mean the 
same condition in different phases. 
Recently all these terms have gone 
into the discard, and men and women 
both have neurasthenia. The name is 
made up of two Greek words, mean- 
ing nerve and strength, and is lit- 
erally defined as meaning great nerve 
force, which would seem a direct 
contradiction of terms, but it does not 
work out that way. 

My professor in physiology used to 
tulk about the “ubiquitous frog’ be- 
uuse she said the frog wus always 


worried men. It 


on hand to explain everything. Sup- 
pose we use him to explain this 
When a frog's leg is stretched out on 
t table and the exposed nerve is 


harp instrument, the 
tance, the leg 
will jerk For a little while, it will 
ierk with increasing vtolence, put if 
,ou keep up the stimulus of the prick- 
ng long enough, gradually the leg 
es to be so active in its reactions, 
wend finally it will not react at all, and 
will not move however much the 
nerve is pricked The continual 
pricking has been too much stimulu 
ind the nerve foree has been ex- 
hausted 
This is a 
happe n to 


Ouched with a 
por of a pin, for in 


ses 


crude picture of what 
human creatures First 
we get our stage of great nervous 
force, when we react too violently to 
the stimulus of daily living. We say, 
snd our friends say in our behalf 
hot we are nervou In this stage, 

awake nights, cannot sit 
till day have an unnaturally high 
voice and silly laugh, jiggle their feet, 
rock fast and incessantly tall too 
much, want to be doing something 
every minut see sparks of light 
their vision, and usually are 
rain of too much work, 
ocial excitement on worry. When 
he rog i im til stage, if the prick- 
dl and he is relea ed, he 
about his business, 
little contribu- 


people lie 


', 
ICTOSN 


inde? 


3 } 
ne is stoppe 
will go hoppin: 
tone the vorse Lor fis 
tion to sciences The same course in 
humanity will bring happy 
iit Remove the strain and t 
recover their tone the in- 
norm: condi- 


nore or ik Lime 


equ lly 


dividual will re na 


and, become lespond 
that he is a failure in fe nd tha 
his wife ought to have married 
ene who could have done more for her 
than he. In th stage, the physical 
ymptoms begin to appear. Ache ind 
pains in vVariou parts of the bodys 
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ome- 





























No 8570—Youthful and Pretty 


especially the head and back, diges- 
tive troubles, heart disturbances and 
queer sensations of the skin, are part 
of this period. Removing the cause 
is not enough to effect a cure now, 
but it must be accomplished by spe- 
cial food and treatment, and often 
change of scene and manner of life. 
This cure takes very much longer, but 
if the patient really desires to be well, 
and will co-operate, it may usually 
be accomplished. 

In the next stage, the nerves are 
like those in the frog's leg, and will 
not react to any stimulus of cheer 
or. normality. These are the people 
who help to fill the sanitariums and 
the bottoms of 


insane asylums and 

the lakes. Sometimes these people 
will not talk at all, and when they 
do, it is only about their own ill 



































No 8562—Winter Coat 





























No 8568—House Dress 


health and ill fortune. They cannot 
talk about anything else because they 
will not think about anything else. 
Even in this stage, cures are not 
impossible, but the surest chance ol 
i cure is to stop before the stage is 
reached. When one remembers how 
such people really suffer, it seems 
cruel to say that it is all their own 
fault Perhaps in rare cases it is 
not, and perhaps in others, they may 
have put up a brave battle and cir- 
cumstances have been too strong for 
them Sometimes the well-meant re- 
bukes of friends and relatives who do 
not understand that these conditions 
ure really disease, ure the last straws 
that turn the seale toward failure 
The time to cure neurasthenia is in 
the beginning, when the first signs of 
nervousness appeur. Avoid gloom 
and worry as you would a rattle- 
snake; their poison is not as swift 
but just about as fatal: and earnestly 
cultivate cheerfulness and good spirits 
Those who do, may have to sigh over 
accumulating flesh but they are prac- 
tically insured against neurasthenia. 





Our Pattern Department 

In this day of high prices we feel 
gratitied that we can continue to of- 
fer our patterns as before the war at 
the same low price of 10 cents. Nearly 
all of the pattern companies have 
raised their prices from 10 to 15, 20 
to 25 cents. But we are still sending 
postpaid our patterns at the old price 
of 10 cents. 

Another 


source of eratification is 


the manner in which our pattern sales 
grow, showing, as it does, the satis- 
faction the patterns are giving our 
readers. The patterns illustrated are 
new and stylish, withal that they are 
so simple in construction that even 
an amateur with the chart and direc- 
tions which accompany each pattern 
can make good-looking clothes for 
herself or her family. 

No 8302—Ladics’ Kimono Apron 

There is no reason in the world why 
a woman shouldn't be just as »pecom- 
ingly and neatly dressed when she 
goes about her housework as when 
she goes forth arrayed in her best bib 
and tucker to meet the world. The 
apron can be worn instead of a dress. 
The body and sleeves are in one. The 
short sleeves may be finished with or 
without cuffs. The neck is cut V-shaped 
in front, to allow the apron to slip on 
over the head easily. The fullness of 
the apron is held in the least bit by a 
narrow belt. The kimono apron pat- 
tern, No 8302, is cut in 8 sizes, 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 4% yards 30-inch 
material with % yards 36-inch con- 
trasting goods. 2 

No 8570—Misses’ Dress 

Developed in a tan serge or gabar- 
dine and trimmed with either cream 
colored or dark brown this little frock 
will be as pretty as any girl could 
wish, It has the popular Russian clos- 
ing and the square neck and broad 


eollar effect which is so becoming. 
The long, one seam _ sleeves are 
trimmed with gauntlet cuffs which 


flare out from the hand. The two- 
gored skirt is gathered all around at 
the slightly raised waistline. A brown 
suede belt makes an attractive finish 
at the waistline. The big pockets are 
shaped to correspond with the other 
trimmings and trimmed to match. 
The misses’ and small women’s dress 
pattern, No S570, is cut in 3 sizes, 16, 
IS and 20 years. The 16-year size re- 
quires 4 vards 36-inch material, with 
's yard St-inch contrasting goods, 


No 8568—Once-Piece House Dress 


Simplicity is the first requirement 
of a morning dress, so the design 
shown as No S568 is a happy selection 
because it requires no -fastenings 
whatever, as it slips over the head. 
The dress hangs straight from the 
shoulders, but a narrow belt gives it 
a more graceful appearance. The 
sleeves shown on the large figure are 
uw good working length, but the full 
length ones may be used if pre- 
ferred. Conveniently large patch 
pockets are stitched to the _ sides. 
The unique collar ties like a kerchief. 
The ladies’ one-pieee house dress pat- 
tern, No S568, is cut in 8 sizes, 36, 40 
ind 44 inches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 5144 yards 27-inch, 
or 37% yards 36-inch contrasting ma- 
terial. 

No 8562—Ladies’ and Misses’ Coat 

A remarkably easy coat for the 
home dressmaker to handle is shown 
in No S62. It is a comfortable 
double-breasted model which will be 
a great protection on cold days. The 
regulation coat sleeves are set into 
the armholes with a slight fullness 
which may be shrunken out. Deep 
euffs of the material turn back on the 
sleeve. The coat hangs straight from 
shoulder to hem, but is belted in at 
the normal waistline. The enormous 
collar may be laid flat, or fastened 
around the throat. The ladies’ and 
misses’ coat pattern, No S562, is cut 
in 5 sizes, 35, 36, 3S, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size, in 4S8- 
inch length, requires 6% yards 36- 
inch, or 4% yards 4-inch material. 

Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. Price 
of any pattern 10 cents, Be sure to 


static size, 
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No 8302—Dress or Apron 





Burn 
Soft Coal 


ning heater at a 
money saving price. 
having to buy high priced 
hard coal. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


GUARANTEE Govevament grices on 
steel and iron do not af. 
Against Reduction {.¢: contracts which the 
IN PRICES mills had before prices 
were fixed by the gov. 
ernment. As these contracts are at much higher 
prices, and will take the output of the larger mills 
for many months we do not see any possibility for 
lower prices on stoves and furnaces t those we 
now quote. But if by any chance should we 
able to reduce our prices before July Ist, 1918, 
we guarantee to refund the difference between 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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HY be satisfied with dim, smoky and dangerous oil lamps 

when you can light your home brilliantly with an American 

Portable Lamp at no greater cost 400 to 600 candle power 
light for 44 to 44 cent per hour Ornamental. simple and a> 
turely sale 





the ideal lantern Wind and storm proof 
Built to stand the hard-knocks No 
glass chimneys to break. Safe anywhere 
400 candle power Ask your dealer about 
American Portables and lanterns or write 
for attractive literature 

American Gas Machine Company 
767 Clark Se. ALBERT LEA, MINN. 











wlele Guitar, Mandolin, 
Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet 
Yes, absolutely free to first pupils 
in each locality. We have the most 
@onderful, new, system for learning by 
mail to play by note, Piano, Organ. Violin 
Mandolin, Guitar, Ukulele. Hawaiian Gui- 
tar or Cornet. Very small charge for lessons 
only expense. We guarantee success or no 
charge. Complete outfit free. Write row. No obligations. 
Stingertand Schoo! of Music, Dept 296, Chicago, til. 











“OTHERS ’”’ 


The late General Booth’s message to his Offi- 
cers all over the world: ‘““ OTHERS” 





Send Your Gift to Commander Evangeline Booth 
120 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Or Commissioner Estill, 168 N. Dearborn Street, Chicage 
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send us full details of your case, or 
with all the 
stamps fortheir return; €2) also inclose 
your address label frome American 
Agriculeurist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber;_ or, if net sueh, you 


will be entitled to 
becoming as 


Farmers and the New Draft 

I am 23 years of age and have been 
earrying on the farm for six years. 
am handling about 6 acres at the plow 
every year. Now if I am subject to 
; without exemption, I would net 


drat' ; 
to leave @ lot of land in cultivation 
oy “4 old father, as it is impossible to 


" e of any kind. We keep 35 head 
get 

The garmer’s place in the new draft 
was deseribed in American Agricultur- 
jst November 3. Such a farmer as 
this young man, who presumably has 
pot already “been drafted, may come 
under “Class Il, 4, skilled farm labor- 
ers engaged in necessary agricultural 
enterprise,” or “Class III, 14, assistant 
er «associate manager of mecessary 
agricultural emterprise,” or “Class LV, 
4 head of neeessary agricultural en- 
terprise.” Under just whieh heading 
a young farmer will be rated depends 
not upon the loea? committee but upon 
the district committee or board of ap- 
peals. All those in Class I are subject 
to draft before these im Class II; and 
so on. 

K probably would be ranked as as- 
sistant or associate manager of a 
farm, but if his parents are quite in- 
eapacitated and have leased or trans- 
ferred the farm to K, then he might 
be recognized as the head of a nec- 
essery agricultural emterprise. Pre- 
sumably, each ease will be considered 
on its individual merits. In all cases 
related to farming, the district board 
will want evidence as to whether the 
farm is being operated s@ efficiently 
that they must perforce recognize it 
as a “necessary agricultural enter- 
prise.’ How cam they do less im a 
case like that of K7 

The problem is a difficult ome for 


all of ux We farmers want te do our 
full duty by our counfry. We are will- 
ing to serve im army or navy, if there- 
by we cam better serve the cause of 


freedom amé humanity, than by stay- 
ing at home te preduce the feed upen 


which. in the Tast amalysis, depends 
all victory. Thus far, many men have 
either volumteered or made no claim 


for exemption from» the draft; because 
their sense of patriotic duty led to 
that decistom. Im net a few of those 
eases, it is safe to say that the man 
would have dome better for his coun- 
try to have stayed am the farm as a 
food producer. Of course, this im- 
plies redoubled effort by such farmers 
to increase production. 


Paying fer Not Selling Farm 

A certaim farmer received a_ bill 
from D. B. Cornell Co for $150, being 
a ‘withdrawal fee of 1%.” The farmer 
has paid no attention to it and has re- 
eeived a letter from D. B. Cornell Co 


reading: “Of course it is quite a fee 
you feel that you are paying, but the 
most of our eontracts carry 2%; it 
would be double that amount. * * * 
before we will sue it, we will take ST00 
in full settlement and surrender you 


the contract.” This matter of con- 
tracting to pay a withdrawal fee upon 
the asking price of farms not sold 
was fully discussed ig this columm Oc- 
tob r 6. : 


J. Baum Safe Company 


aan bought a safe February 17, 1916. 
‘rom J, Bawm Safe and Leck Co, Cin- 
cinnati, Q. .L paid. the agent $5 and in 
jus month paid $5 more and the safe 
was to be delivered in two weeks. As 
t did not arrive. I wrote the company 
Several times but Gam get no reply.— 
\. W..’ Maine. , 

This is one of several similar com- 
plaints against the same. firm: we have 
received from subscribers. We have 
Wrilten in their behalf repeatedly and 
have beem informed that shertage in 
raw materials was the reasom for the 
delay.- We are now pleased to hear 
that F. A. W. has: received a bill of 
‘ading from J. Baum Company; which 
Would seem to. indieate that he would 
soon recefve the goods he ordered. 
Let us hope that this means that the 
other complaints will be satisfactorily 
adjusted soon, It is true that many of 
the most reliable manufacturers have 


had great difficulty in getting steel or | 


iron. We know of one concerm whose 
order for a certain steel tubing was 


. - 


you glediy 





bby private letter you 
papers about it and 





this free service by / > 
. SATISFACT 


accepted upon the condition that the | 


goods could only be shipped within 
from 72 to 100 weeks, and not then if 
government. orders should prevent. 
That firm has therefore had to quit 
entirely. making its goods in which 
such tubing is used. 


Somewhat Invelved 
I sent an order pely 23 to Imperial 
Auto Supply Co, 95 Chambers St. New 





York city. and have only received part - 


of it. I have written at different times 
and they told me they had sent the 
goods by express, I have been unable 
to find the ipment at any express of- 
ffee and have written again. but have 
failed to receive any answer.™{N. M., 
Ohio 

A letter from the above says the 
firm is im the hands of receivers, and 
that just as soon as matters are set- 
tled they would take up the com- 
plaints against them. 


Cheap Money for Farmers 

Loans to farmers of over $10,000,000 
were made during” November by the 
federal farm loan system. Loans for 
whieh the money has actually been 
paid to farmers up to December 1 are 
believed to exceed $30,000,000. Appli- 
cations in the hands of the 12 federal 
land banks are more than $200,000,000. 
Over 3500 national farm loam assecia- 
tions have been organized by farmers 
as local branches of the respective 
federal land banks, through which 
borrowing farmers get their loans. 
About kalf ‘of these locals actually 
have been chartered and are doing 
business. About 2500 other locals are 
in process, 

The success of the system is so great 
that in order to compete with it, many 
other lenders are meeting its terms, 
which are 3% yearly for imterest plus 
1% to be applied yearly toward the 
principal ef the debt. The total pay- 
ment of #§ yearly om each $100 bor- 
rewed takes care of the imterest and 
applies enough upon the primcipal so 
that the debt is wiped out at the end 
of 36 years. Then, when the note 
comes due, there will be nothing left 
t@ pay. By the old system, American 
farmers paid from 5 to 16% for mort- 
gage money and then had to pay back 
the full 100% when the principal 
eame due. Any farmer who wishes to 
ebtain money from the government 
should apply to his nearest national 
farm loan. association or write to the 
federal land bank nearest him, ad- 
dressing it at either Springfield, Mass, 
Baltimore, Md, Columbia, S C, Louis- 
ville, Ky, New Orleans, St Louis, Mo, 
St Pauvwlk Omaha, Houston, Tex, 
Wichita, Kan, Berkley, Cal, Spokane, 
w 


“Shall I buy shares in Ohio produc- 
img and refining oil company, now 
paying 12%? Will the shares advance 
in value?” That depends not only on 
the management, but whether the 
wells will continue to produce oil at a 
profit. No one can foretell the latter. 
A pretty good rule is to put no more 
into such speculations tham you can 
afford to lose, but the principal you 
hope to retain salt down in first farm 
mortgages, federal farm loan bonds or 
United States government Liberty 
bends: Im ether words, play safe with 
most ef your investments and only put 
a& little inte “flyers” or gambles. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of Anmverieam Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised heret if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state im talking with or writing 
te amy of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv im the oid reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are im receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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THE YOUTHS C 


panion Receipts. 


For that great body of Americans who live with ideals, there is no such favorite as 
The Youth’s Companion. 


_ 12 Great Serials or Group Stories for 1918—then 250 Shorter Stories 


Rare Articles by noted authorities. ‘“The best Editorial Page in the country.’’ Current 
Events, Nature and Science, Family Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page, Children’s Page, 
Doctor’s Corner, Things to Make, Money to Save, Games and Sports to Play, Com- 
52 TIMES A YEAR—NOT 12—$2.00. 


The Best Christmas Gift—and Cheer for the Year 


The greatest need of to-day is CHEER—cheer for all— 
cheer in the home—cheer for friends and neighbors 
and some for “the boys over there’’—and here it is. 


A gift, NEW every week, that delichts the entire family 
and is indispensable to fine family life and character. 








The Biggest Reading Value for your Family 

Every NEW subscriber who sends $2.00 for The Youth’s Companion for 1918 will receive: 

r 1. FIFTY-TWO ISSUES of 1918. For $ 00 
2. All remaining 1917 Weekly Issues FREE. . 

3. The Companion Home Calendar for 1918. 


sending $2.25 this may include Dp41 


S MAGAZINE for 1918. 


Regular subscription price 75 cents a year.) Ali the above for $2.25. orw 


only 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS, 



















The Family Circle 








A Rayo Lamp draws the family 
together in pleasant intimacy. i 
The bright, steady, flickerless 

illumination gives a perfect light | 
for reading, sewing or playing. 


Rayo Lamps | 


give a flood of soft light that 
reduces strain on the eyes. 
Rayo Lamps are easy to re-wick 
and tokeep clean—no cheap or- 
namentation to catch dirt. You ) 
light them without removing \ 
either chimney or shade. Ar- 
tistic in design, they are built to 
last a life-time. 


For best results use So-CO-ny 


Kerosene. 


Standard Oil Co. of New York 
Principal 


cee 
Bey York 
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Motor Truck Parcel Post Routes 


J. Ce M’AULIFFE 

A gigantic rura] development propa- 
ganda comes from the office of ase te, 
Assistant-Postmaster General Blakslee, 
Explained in a nutshell the soaemaie 
ing motor trucks for parcel post is 
primarily designed to enable. consum- 
ers io procure fresh produce at a 
lower cost and the producers to sell at 
a more profitable price Chief Clerk 
J. King Pickett of the department has 
been working out initial routes on 
which the service is first to be tried 
and in discussing .th¢ matter with 
me demonstrates most onclusively 
that he has given an immense amount 
of study to the problem. 

It is planned to have two classes of 
routes, one covering about 100 miles, 


to be made in two days, and a shorter 


route of 4) to 65 miles to be traveled 
in one day. The preliminary plans 
will show the inauguration of about a 
dozen routes to start, the experimental 
work already being authorized by con- 
gress, Bids will be requested from re- 
sponsible and capable parties who can 
furnish and operate the trucks accord- 
ing to the postal instructions, and 
where satisfactory arrangements can- 
not be concluded, government owned 
and operated equipment will be 
utilized. 

It is proposed to have the operator 
leave the city postoflices early in the 
morning, having a time schedule all 
along the route Delivery of goods 
from city merchants to rural custom- 
ers will be one of the objects of the 
new enterprise, but the main reason 
for the development of the service is 
to enable rmers to send to the city 
produc¢ with the greatest possible 
dispatch. 

Fresh Produce to Consumers 

Returning to the city in the early 
afternoon the operator will proceed to 
make all city deliveries without stop- 
ping to report to the postoitlice, and 
vhere deliveri« could not b mad 
vil be reterret to the reg r car- 
riers the following merning = in- 
novation is regarded as illimitable in 
its possibilities it will prove reat 
ime-saver nd distribute an enormous 
smount of produce with least possible 
delay and minimum of cos 

Good Roads Fsseniial 


In order to procure the advantage 


rising from this progressive f{ n of 
the postal authorities it will] nec- 
essary for sections expecting to sub- 
mit claims for consideration to see to 
t that desirabl roads are provid 
The operation of the truck will be- 
ome ccessful only through the fur- 
“ther co-operation of the farmers with 
the operator. Upon the latter will 
depend, to a large exten the ulti- 
nate outcome of the, enterprise The 
demonstration agents in the counties 
interested will be pressed inta service 
in order to develop this closer rela- 


tionship of city consumer with coun- 


try producer. 


All who have gone into the details 
of the undertaking are most nguins 
© its possibilities and within the 
next month or two the first of the 
routes Ww probably be in operation 


New Possibilities of the Tractor 


W. L. DEMPSEY 

The tractor should be provided with 
transmission capable of speed of 
from four to ‘six miles an hour, aiso 
wit! n extra set of qi c ck ible 
slip-on rims of heavy h ibber 
tire for use when haulin on he 
ways 7 arrangement would 

pre ae 1 ean ‘ ering 
producis to market and } many 
days of useful wor! where now the 

Ol I 

Another way for et tor’s value 

to be en need \ a ‘ to pre ide 
un elect ene? re ring pprox- 
mi ly ‘ ximum power of the 
engine to drive i nd stor e t ter- 
es pable of eing d within 
a few hours once a wes Fre this 
eource, current would e drawn for 
Ughting the whole premises: then by 
few small motors and some pounds 
of wire every power requirement 
from running sewing machine, 
washing machine and milking machine 





American Agriculturist 


: will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
= about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
= drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads = 

Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist ifa = 
reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. = 


NEAT Te He )P 000 ADO ARNON YLOUD ONAN OO NAD AE 





t, or by letter, of subscribers 


to all the heavy work of the farm, 
could be drawn from this one source, 
a few gallons of cheap kerosene. 


A Free School of Tractioneering 
will be conducted this season at 
Waynesboro, Pa, by Emerson-Brant- 
ingham implement company. Any 
farmer or dealer interested in tractor 
farming is entitled to the course of 


instruction free of charge. Possibly 
other manufacturers of tractors will 
imitate this example. It is compara- 
tively easy to understand and operate 
the farm tractor. However, anyone 
inexperienced in the use of this type 
of machine will find it profitable to 
take a practical and scientific course 
in tractioneering. 


Laying Concrete in Winter—Indoor 
concrete work such as cellaf floors 
and barn floors under cover, may be 
done successfully in winter, if proper 
precaution is taken to keep the con- 
crete from freezing. Fence posts and 
concrete blocks may be made _ suc- 
cessfully indoors during the winter, 
but outdoor work in concrete is not 
advisable after the temperature is 
below 45 degrees. If you have some 
outside concrete work to do in cold 
weather, you must keep the _ con- 
from freezing by heating the in- 
eredients, using warm water and cOov- 


crete 


ering so they will not freeze. 

The transportation problem is one 
of growing uneasiness, says railroads’ 
war board, made up largely of rail- 
road presidents. The carriers are ap- 
parently unable to take care of the 
increasing traffic and the immediate 
plan is to dispense with 500 “non-es- 
sential” shipments while the conges- 


tion lasts. The chairman of the war 
board states that probably it will be 
impossible for the carriers to handle 


all the traflic which the shipping pub- 
lic can offer, owing to the enormous 
increase in volume, this still contin- 


ng. Increased shipments of coal the 


past six months amount to hundreds 
of thousands of tons. Beginning this 
week the government is practically 

king over the direction, as a single 
great system, of all the eastern rail- 


roads. 


Due to possible shortage in tin plate 


< ns for 1918, the food adminis- 
tration will require special permits to 
dried beans and dried peas, 


Contract to Operate Farm 


What kind of a contract should be 
ade for a man to operate a farm for 
third of the ‘proceeds and what 
hould be included?—[J: S. R., New 
York. 

The kind of a contract is a matter 
of agreement between the parties as 
are also the kinds of property from 
which the one-third shall be taken. 
iverything intended should be in- 
clude d. 


Tenant Entitled to Crop 


_ Can a tenant who has not a written 
lease be cempelled to vacate the prem- 
ises, and if so will he be entitled to his 
crop?—f[J. J. K.. New York. 

He can be compelled to vacate, but 
he can harvest his crops. 

Bring Suit for Taxes 

A person purchased real estate, taking 

warranty deed of same. Later he 
learned the taxes for three or four 


irs had not bee . paid. What can he 
i -[N. D.. New York, 


He can bring suit against the seller 





for breach of the warranty in the 
leed 
No Right to Lomber 

4 person piled lumber within the 
limits of a highway adjoining land of 
another person. The owner of the ad- 

ning land used the lumber. What 
can the owner of the lumber do?—[B. 
W rR. New York, 

While he may not have had the 

ht to pile it in the highway the ad- 
joining owner had no right to use it 
nd it can be brought against him. 


my boys look at it—and of 
right—is this: 


course IT know they are 
says it wants them 


The way 


e government 
more in the army than on the farm, 
they are ready to go. That is the 
spirit of all the young men around 
here My boys know what it means, 
for their uncle was killed in the civil 

ar and their father suffered terribly 
after at Col a Harbor.—([E. 
\ t > N 
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T the close of a day’s work it isn’t necessary to drain 

the water jacket of your engine, Johnson’s Freeze-Proof 

will prevent the water from freezing in the coldest weather. You 
need have no hesitancy about using it in your stationary or gas 
engine — tractor or automobile, for it is absolutely harmless, 


_ > JOHNSON’S 
FREEZE-PRooF 


Order Today 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof is put 
up in packages containing 614 
Ibs. net ray = at $1.50 each 
in U.S. A.. ckage is sufii- 
cient to sheet t 306 ga te of water 
from freezing at 5 low zero. 
. If your dealer cannot pk os 
. od oe more —— we Sa ow order direct by 

reeze-Proof you originally used parcel. post to points in ‘Ss 
remains in the water jacket. t of Rockies. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. 150 Racine, Wis. 
Established 1882 

















































































Does Not Evaporate 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does 
not evaporate with the water. 
One application is sufficient for the 
whole winter—you can even save it 
and use it again next winter if 

wish. As evaporation takes oles 






















Trrite for 

our booklet on 

Keeping Cars Young 
—il's Free. 


360 FORD AUTO 


-_- 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE "a 
In the picture are hidden a number of faces, 4 
How many can you find? Some are looking right 
at you, others show only the side of om face— 
ou'll find them upside down and ev wer, 
Mark each face you find with a pencil, hi 
icture, send to us With mame and address Role 
We will give away a $360.00, 7 Model, 
Touring Car, as First Grand Prize, a 9 Thom 
sands of Dollars in Cash Rewards, Prizes 
and Special Premiums, Each worker gets a prize, 
Solve the puzzle. If you can find as many as 
FIVE FACES we will send you immediately 





























1000 Free Votes FiiAgionesitc nd 


We will also give away several 1918 model Coaster ‘ 


Brake $40.00 Bicycles, These will be m free (%, 
and extra, regardless of who gets the Fora Auto. & 
Someone avill get automobiles WHY NOT YOU? = Ge = 


FARM LIFE, Dept. 23 SPENCER, IND.~- 


Make $60 a Week 


We want Special Aarne to travel by Auto- 
moble seiling our 

300 Candie Power Outdoor 

Lamp and Safety Lantern 

Burns Kerosene. "t explode. pA 

fire to hing. Burne. in all 

weather. “Kain proof, ig FF a. tunbers 

For farmers, teamsters, hi 

dairymen ray teamoters, huckster 


This — 
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AreYou Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched 
bright and snappy ? 
For Three-Color Hal 


Process, reproducing 
faithfully ? 


Tone 
colors 





Write for plan how we furnish representatives 

with automobiles. oe is no selling contest where only one 
wins. Any’ 

THOMAS MFG. “So. 1046 














For Zinc -Etchings, one or 
more colors ? 

For Designs and Illustrations 
for catalogues and book cov- 
ers, advertisements, fashions, 





H-I-S-C-0 Your Ford 


and SAVE ONE gua 
gas out of every Five. 

engine run cool, redui Ss. -~ car- 
bon. Fits into Hot air pipe and 
can ig on in one minute. 









WAAGE ELECTRIC CO. 
150 Nassau St., New York machinery. 
in colors explains 


Free Catalog } how you can save Qu: Eeges ; 


Wesel, heehee woosweaasoee | Quality, Service. Price 


any running 










Fisiey Write for Estima 
jay. rite for Estimates « 
Electric Wheel 
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Simple Rations for Steer 


NE of the most successful cattle 
O feeders I know is Isaac Fishbone of 
Fairfield county, O. Mr Fishbone is 

a neighbor of mine and I have watched his 
work on the farm, in the stable and with 
live stock for years. He is scientific and 
practical. What he does is not from prejudice, or from guess, or 
because somebody else thought doing it that way would be a good way. 
No, that is not the way Mr Fishbone does. He knows, because he ha: 
been feeding cattle and hogs for years and knows what to expect when 
he does a thing a certain-way.- Therefore, as a feeder his methods mean 
profit; and that is why he feeds cattle—not for fun, though there is 
fun in it; not because somebody else feeds catile; nor yet because he 
wants to be busy; and Mr Fishbone always is busy. Mr Fishbone feeds 
cattle to make money at the job; and also to find a market for the fine 
crops he raises on his farm. He sells crops to his steers. Mr Fishbone, 
though only a middle-aged man, has a thorough and practical knowl- 
edge of the successful feeding of live stock. His father before him 
always fed a lot of cattle or sheep, and sometimes both, each season. 


How a long-time cattleman yo hes bvo sion ones 


does 1t—A. M. White 


Feeding 


iturally the son grew up in the busine 


ooded and the other 


tile. The one of wood is IS x 40 feet, and 
the tile one is IS x45 feet The total ¢ 
pacity of the two is near 440 tons. It take 
between 40 and oO act of good corn to 
fill both, or about 5000 bushels of corn. Some time ago he bought 
another farm, and this fall he built tik o on this farm Recently 
he built an additional bent to the im: barn, whieh is a banked one 
The covered barnyard built adjoining has a large overhead capacity. 
The mows and overhead of covered barnyard hold large amounts of 
provender. The ground dimensions of the burn are 42x 96 fect, of the 


covered barnyard 60x81 feet, and of anu ad ning shed, 16x 104 feet, 
making a total ground space of nearly oue-quarter of an acre. A row 
of nearly solid windows are to the west The sash are hinged at the 
bottom and the tops can be dropped inward a foot or so, thus admitting 
plenty of fresh air without a direct draft on the eattle. An artesian 
well near the barn supplies an abundance of water that never cet 


[To Page 6.] — 
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Farm Plant Where Choice Meat Is Turned Out at a Profit 


_ This is a corner of the Isaac Fishbone farm described by his farm 
neighbor, Albert M. White of Fairfield county, O. Nothing fancy 
about it, just plain, practical equipment, where plain, practical, com- 
mon-sense methods are followed. Hogs follow the steers, so no food 


is wasted. Silage is an important part of the cattle ration. The man 
in the center of the picture is Mr Fishbone. Read the article by Mr 
White and see if there are not several suggestions in it, even though 
you are not now a steer breeder actively in the business, 
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To Senator Brown, a Warning ! 

Senator Brown, 
sincerely, but very em- 
the conference of 
after the entire 
that famous 
llowed memory) that was 
’s league out of busi- 


We say a word to you 
very 
phatically. 
farmers in 
state had 
Wicks bill 
going to put the 


want to 
respectfully, 
You 
Albany 
become 
unha 
Dairymen 


very 
will reeall 
last 
messed up in 


winter 


(of 


ness. Even you, yourself, were unable to 
swallow that bill. Although the governor 
wanted it, he also soon discovered that farmers 
would raise a rumpus that would be heard even 
by the farmers out in North Dakota, who had 
been contemptuously told by the politicians to 
co home and stop the hog 

30 you legislators dropped that bill. It was 
then that you called that conference; and you 
painted in lovely words what you would do, and 
the governor would do, to tal politics out of 
e ager ral titutior of this state, and 
give us a board or council to administer farm 

! ark tters, ct ( 1 of real farmers 
from real farn You told this to the horticul- 
tural people, dairy people, grange people, vege- 
table growers, the farm press, live stock breeders 
id other or: ations of farmers. 

The governor said the same thing. He said 
that if this constructive piece of legislation were 


farmers as to who 
should go on that council; and he assured these 
agricultural entatives that not ap- 
pointed would be displeasing to agriculture. 
And you, Senator Brown, by virtue of your posi- 
tion in the senate, the leader of the senate, told 
these agricultural representatives on your 
solemn word and promise, that the men selected 
would be real representatives of the farm. 

But, Senator Brown, it did not work out that 
way. The governor did not do what he told the 
farmers he would do. He not only did not do 
what he said he would do, but he turned the 
farmers out at the door, then, figuratively speak- 
kicked them down the steps. We can have 


ould consult 


ssed he 


repre one 


ing, 
only one conclusion: That the governor hates 
and despises farm people We now want to 
know if you also feel the same way. 
rhe members appointed con this council of 
farms and markets so far as we know are awfully 
people, pleasant-looking gentlemen, men 
who stand very high in their communities, and 
who ere respected and esteemed by their friends 


and neighbors. But, Senator, they are not 
What do they know about farming or 


farmers 


farm problems? They cannot possibly admin- 
ister either the agricultural department or the 
department of foods and markets with that 
knowledge, sympathy and understanding that 


are necessary for the successful management of 
these two departments, both of which are so 
close to farmers and so vitally wrapped up in 
their business. 

Now, in view of the fact, Senator, that you 
made definite promises to the agricultural rep- 
resentatives, is it not your duty to see that those 
promises are kept? As the leader of the senate, 
is it not your duty to see that men who are dis- 
pleasing to agriculture be not confirmed on this 
important couneil of farms and markets? You 
led the fight against Mr Perkins when the gov- 
tried to slip him in on the food commis- 


ernor 
sion over the protests of farmers. You backed 
the farmers on that occasion. If a farmer were 
appointed to some important place in state 


work to which he is unfitted, as a judge or at- 
these, 


torney-general, or something like you 
would take your coat off and fight like the very 
dickens opposing his confirmation. Well, Sena- 


» of these men appointed on the council 


ior, sol 
of farms and markets are just as incompetent 
and unfitted for the job as a farmer would be in 


the court of appeals. 

You claim that you are a sort of a farmer 
and you certainly respect the vast body of farm 
In your election to the senate the votes 
cast for you came most largely from farmers. 
Should you not continue to represent these 
people of the land? The money-bunch at Albany 
is well represented in other directions; therefore, 
you now prevent the capture of the council 
of farms and markets by it? Those same men 
who stood back of you in the fight against Perkins 
we are sure will support you in securing for the 
farmer a real bread-and-butter council on farms 
and markets. They will if you say the word. 

In view of your promise, Senator Brown, we 
think you ought to do this. And, Senator, if you 
don’t take our warning now there will be some 
mighty big surprises next fall when candidates 
are nominated and a month or two later when 
these candidates ask for support of farmers at 
the polls. Farmers are getting tired, Senator, 
of being slapped, kicked and abused. Many of 
them are red-hot under the collar, and you, 
after having definitely and positively assured 
the people last spring that nothing would be 
slipped over this time, must heed this warning 
and do your duty, not only to the farmers of 
your own district but to the farmers of the entire 
state. The women, Senator, will also vote this 
fall, and politicians can’t kick, stop or abuse 
the women! Make up your mind about that! 

Ordinarily, Senator, American Agriculturist 
does not indulge in political matters; but this 
time, Senator, we are going to publish the names 
of every man who votes to confirm this council. 
We are going to publish, also, the list of the 
names of those men who oppose the confirmation 
of this board. And later on, Senator, we are 
going to say some other things about those who 
to be friends of the farmers and about 
farmers, 


people. 


won't 


prove 
those who prove to be enemies of 

The point is, Senator, are you going to be 
with the farmers or against them? And are 
your associates in the senate going to be with 
the farmers or against them? You have several 
weeks to think this over. We respectfully ask 
you to think it over carefully, and not to make 
any mistake. Are you for the farmers or against 
them? What you say or think will not decide 
the question. Farmers themselves will pass 
judgment on what you do. This time they are 
the jury; they will render the verdict! 


One That Was Chosen 

The middlemen of New York city presented to 
Governor Whitman the name of a commission 
merchant for the council on farms and markets. 
The man whose name was recommended was 
appointed. It is of some importance of course 
that the man selected is a nice gentleman, 
highly respected by his craft and class; but what 
is of more importance is the fact that the gov- 
ernor, in acceding to the recommendation of the 
middlemen, took particular pains not to appoint 
a single man on the council who had been in- 
dorsed or recommended by farm organizations. 
It is of still more importance that the council 
deals directly with farm problems and farm 
people. 

It may be a debatable question if the entire 
board of nine appointed members of the council 
ought to be farm-minded and farm-handed 


farmers, but there can be no question that } 
majority of the council should consist of rea) 
bread-and-butter farmers. In deliberately ignor-. 
ing the farmers and farm interests, Governor 
Whitman elearly and distinctly proved himsels 
to be against farm people, and henceforth must 
be considered an enemy of agriculture. 

When you think of Cleveland, Roosevelt anq 
Hughes, you are on a high level, but the descent 
from Dix to Sulzer, Glynn and Whitman is ap 
even decline and veryabrupt. Agriculture must he 
federated to secure for agriculture a square dea}, 
The friends and enemies of farm voters must 
both be listed. 


A Word of Caution 

All experience in farmers’ organizations em. 
phasizes this truth: That whether farmers work 
together for agricultural, social, eeonomic or 
political purposes, their organized strength wi)! 
be measured largely by the extent to which the 
farmers’ organization is independent of other 
interests. 

As long as the farmers’ movement 
closely to the farmers’ interests, all other inter- 
ests—commercial, labor, etc—will have te come 
to the farmers’ organization to seek the farm- 
ers’ favor, support, trade or votes. For a farm- 
ers’ organization to give up its inherently strong 
position of independence, by an alliance with or 
amalgamation into other interests, is for farmers 
to sacrifice their chief advantage. Redes’. in 
these times when so many secret influences are 
busy, any letting down of the bars in farmers’ 
organizations to admit outsiders, may be to 
encourage something that should be discouraged 
if not stamped out. 

Especially does the farm labor situation in 
America offer a tempting prize today to enemy 
aliens. If as I W W’s, or otherwise disguised, 
the radicals succeed in organizing unrest among 
what little labor is still available on farms, re- 
sults may be all too serious. We believe in doing 
the right thing with labor on farm as in factory 
or office, just as we believe in doing the right 
thing in economies or politics, but farmers will 
be able to do this the better if they avoid en- 
tangling alliances. Politics make strange bed- 
fellows, and war finds enemy influences in most 
unexpected places. 

Furthermore, the vital interest of “labor,” as 
of all city consumers, is to force down the price 
of food. Already that policy is.so far succeed- 
ing, along with higher wages in city industries, 
that there is such a dearth of farm labor as 
threatens seriously to curtail food .r .duction in 
1918. Only an adequate national poiicy of dea!- 
ing with the whole problem of human e‘‘ort, plus 
prices that will yield a fair return to farmers, 
will meet this phase of the situation. 


sticks 








Those Sullivan county dairymen have tac! 


their problem by its business end. The stor) 
of their success. 

Dairymen Buy Out Bordens printed on anct! 
page, will be rea‘ 


with the keenest interest. Let dairymen in e\ 
locality likewise organize co-operatively to own 
and operate the creamery, cheese factory, pa:- 
teurizing plant and shipping station that hand): < 
their milk. If such of these plants as are no 
owned by other interests cannot be bought. > 
Bordens was bought out by the MHurleyviliec 
farmers, then dairymen will build and equip a 
new plant. In fact, these old plants must i 
offered at low prices, or it will be more profitable 
to put up a little more money and install modern 
plants with all the latest improved equipment. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to the 
state breeders’ mecting in Syracuse on January ~* 
next. It is a chance to get 
help and suggestions not 
often offered. That splendid 
hog man, Harry B. Harpending, is president of 
the state breeders’ association, and he promises 
a program that will interest every man, whether 
dairy, hog, sheep, horse or poultry breeder. 
Harry is a prince among men, and you want to 
go and see him, hear him and help him in the 
great work he is doing. Write him at Dundee, 
N Y, and tell him you want to become a member. 
Write the dates of the meeting on the barn door 
and come with your neighbor prepared to dis- 
cuss the leading live stock topics, 


Harry Is Doing It 


- 
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will 
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other 
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nter- 
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Clover and Chemicals 


Apparently the war has just begun 
and this is no time to be pessimistic. 
On the contrary, we must be optimis- 
tic, which alone cannot win the war. 
We must have 
men and money 
and these can- 
not be created 
by edict. They 
must come out 
of our assets. 
We have both if 
they can be 
drawn out 
without impair- 
ing our indus- 
trial affairs. Our 
personal and 
business free- 
dom has devel- 
oped a desire to 
do, each one as 
he pleases, which means that many 
are inactive and others are duplicat- 
ng. Both are problems of the first 
magnitude if we are to get men and 
money. We must not overtax or in 
any way throttle our basic productive 
industries and the war taxes on them 
must be less than their net profits, or 
people will quit and we shall fail. 

Evidences of duplication are found 
in our small towns. Two local news- 
papers are published where one would 
serve the community as satisfactorily 
s one telephone company serves us, 
where formerly two were supported 
for the same, yes, poorer service. The 
same can be said of small local retail 
dealers in all the necessities. Manu- 
facture and consumption would not 
be changed and net profits from which 
war taxes must be drawn would not 
be lessened; savings, however, of men 
ind fuel would be saved. The open 
-ountry does not present the same op- 
portunity for shrinkage without loss. 
It does, however, have many striking 
illustrations. While I believe as firm- 
ly as ever I have that farm syndicat- 
ing must come, we may have to ap- 
proach it through community effort, 
which will demonstrate the saving 
power of united effort and the division 
ff labor without improving pro- 
duction. 

Through human and mechanical ef- 
ficiency the railroads have kept down 
passenger and freight costs during a 
period of general raise in values of 
everything they purchased. As I have 
said before the gang system can be 
used for the big jobs of the farm— 
soil preparation, seeding, haying, har- 
vesting of all kinds, silo filling and 
threshing. 

The time spent in hauling the small 
amounts of milk produced by dairies 
under 20 cows, and 20 cows is_ the 
average dairy, will foot up an enor- 
mous bill in New York when each one 
does the work himself. Not in every 
ase is community hauling practicable, 
but where a two-horse wagon load can 
be gathered, the cash cost will not ex- 
eed one-half the individual plan ex- 
pense. Probably the woodlots on 
‘arms in New York contain either 
iown timber or dead trees to furnish 
heating and cooking fuel for a year 
ind then have some left over. If five 
‘Ons of coal can be saved from each 
farm home in the state the total for 
other purposes would be one million 
tons. 





i. E, COOK 


Farm Woodlots 


Let us not forget that the farm 
woodlot is soon to be the most val- 
uable part of the farm. Our forestry 
ind conservation officials are doing 
their part. The work must be done 
by the owners. I.am not unmindful 
of the difficulty in getting daily neces- 
sities done; however, fuel and lumber 
we must have whatever else betide. 
No hill country has ever been able to 
naintain life when its trees were gone. 
“ur springs and small streams are fed 
rom the water which the weoodlot 
‘onserves. How quickly the swamp 
becomes a pasture and the pasture 


Plow-Handle and War Talks 





tillable land when the trees are cut 
away. Saving and restoring the wood- 
lot is as important as to grow wheat 
and to produce milk. 

The time is ripe to study mors 
closely the adaptability of our soils to 
crops and maybe our own human 


adaptability also. Our roads to mar- 
kets, are they good or bad, and our 
distances, these and other kindred and 
perhaps determining factors need our 
study as never before. 

On our own farms milk has been 
the source of income in the past and 
the crops grown were used for cattle 
feeding. It now seems the part of 
good management to grow market 
crops to partly displace cattle feeds, 
using the lighter soils where deep 
plowing and tillage are less expensive. 

Stable manure and acid rock will 
give us clover and clover roots, and 
second growth stubble plus acid rock 
- ‘ll grow any plant that will thrive in 
our climate. 

We plowed on November 10 a clover 
sod from which nearly four tons of 
hay per acre had been cut this year, to 
be planted to potatoes, cabbage and 
beans next year. An expert in soil 
Physics could hardly dream of a more 
delightful home for crops of high pro- 
ducing value—almost ideal drainage, 
open texture and filled with organic 
matter. 

Only a few years ago this land was 
a sandy hawkweed pasture and apbso- 
lutely profitless. The change has come 
from the use of stable manure, chemi- 
cals, clover and cultivation. 

We are obliged to pile our stable 
manure made in the months of April, 
May and June. Yesterday I measured 
the land covered by the piles of 1916-7 
and found one-fourth acre covered by 
these piles. Some special crop will 
go on next year, maybe winter squash. 
Under normal conditions probably this 
thought would not have occurred. The 
dairyman certainly has an advantage 
in these days of commercial fertilizer 
shortage. By shortening his rotation 
and putting on some crop calling for 
nitrogen, he can stand a mild form of 
cropping for a longer time; in other 
words, to convert a part of his stable 
manure nitrogen into plants having a 
higher per acre selling value than the 
dairy cow crops, such as corn, hay 
and oats. 
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We have as farmers no more pa- 
triotic duty than to prove to the 
world that we are independent of 
German potash. Our northern or 
giacial soils are rich in potential pot- 
ash if we can make it available. 

By saving every ounce of liquid 
manure which contains potash, and 
getting it to the soil as quickly as pos- 
sible, growing clovers and the use of 
acid rock, we can do business on our 
own potash and at the same time in- 
crease our production for whatever 
length of time necessary to whip Ger- 
many and her allies. While we are 
learning to grow crops without potash 
we shall learn a whole lot of other 
things about crop production and soil 
Management that may be worth a 
good deal more than their cost.—([H. 
E. Cook. 





Pooling. Eastern Railroads 

One centralized railroad system 
east of Chicago is announced by the 
railroad war board, to obtain a maxi- 
mum of efficiency in traffic. The 
plans outlined, if fully developed, are 
little less than revolutionary in 
character and adopted as the best 
means of meeting a very trying 
situation in operating the railroads. 
The roads are to be operated by a 
committee of vice-presidents of the 
various lines. These are to be under 
the general direction of the federal 
war board which in itself numbers 
five leading railroad presidents. 

Under the program locomotives, 
employees and machine tools may be 
diverted from western to eastern 
roads and eastern equipment may be 
repaired in western shops. In the 
east tracks and equipments are to be 
pooled wherever practicable, and 
freight may be instantly diverted 
from congested lines to any open 
route. Certain kinds of freight cars 
are to be distributed pro rata among 
eastern roads badly needing them. 

Steps will be taken to look into 
present contracts and methods of 
purchase and shipment of coal, to 
eliminate cross hauls and utilize the 
shortest route; to consider transferring 
much of the movement of foodstuffs 
for export to southern ports in order 
to relieve congestion in the North 
Atlantic. The plan here briefly 
touched upon has been approved by 
the government officials. The situa- 
tion has caused considerable concern 
even though the roads are moving 
more traffic than ever before. It is 
feared they will be unable to handle 
during the winter all the traffic the 
public may offer. 

The war board believes congestion 
cannot be relieved without radical 
measures, especially in the east where 
the capacity has been overtaxed. If 
this pooling plan does not afford relief 
it is not impossible the government 
may take over the operation of the 
railroads; this was considered by 
federal and railway officials. Mean- 
while details of the pooling plan are 
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belng carefully worked out in the 
hope that the roads may continue to 
be operated without government par- 
ticipation. The committee is establish- 
ing headquarters in Pittsburg and 
will there sit continuously until the 
present congestion is clear. 

Owing to both legal and physical 


obstacles to the quick carrying out of 
the plans it is probable that some fed 
eral legislation will be necessary, this 


to be taken up immediately after con 
gress convenes. 

One of the first steps taken by the 
movement to pool tracks and equip 
ment of eastern railroads was the is 
suance of orders last week to em 
bargo shipment of export steel and 
iron except that intended for use 
abroad by government; also to sus 
pend immediately the operation of 
fast freight lines. Live stocks and 
perishables from Chicago and other 
western points east bound will bh 
diverted to whatever roads seem most 


desirable Within the last four 
months 1,500,000 troops have been 


transported by the railways, 


More Federal Marketing Contro! 
A co-operative plan has gone int 
effect that should avoid confusion and 
useless duplication. The departmen' 
of agriculture is to deal with all proc 
esses of farming up to the time the 
products reach the market, until they 
are in the requisite form for consump- 
tion and are available for that pur- 
pose. At this point, the food admin- 
istration enters and exercises its power 
of regulation, direction and suggestion. 
The administrative oflicer under the 
Priority Shipment Act, at the request 
of the food administrator, has issued 
Priority order No 4, requiring on and 
after November 25, 1917, all railroads 
in Texas to give preference in car sup 
ply and transportation to cottonseed 
meal over all shipments except (1) 
live stock and perishables, (22 human 
foodstuffs, (3) railroad supplies and 
material, (4) coal, and (5) shipments 
for the United States government, To 
save the cattle industry in the dry 
areas of Texas, where there are about 
1,500,000 cattle, the food administra- 
tion has requested feeders and dairy- 
men in other districts not to draw on 
Texas and Oklahoma for their cotton- 
seed cake and meal but to secure it 
from Arkansas, Louisiana, and points 
east of the Mississippi river. At a con- 
ference between cottonseed crushers, 
cattlemen of Texas and the Texas food 
administrator, it was agreed to make 
a sale price for cottonseed cake and 
meal for the dry area at much below 
the present prevailing prices in Texas. 


Sale of Explosives — Only agents 
licensed by the federal bureau of 
mines, Washington, D C, may sell ex 
plosives. Purchasers and users are 
required to state with or on their or- 
ders the use to which the explosives 
are to be put. Anyone who desires 
such a license should write to that 
address. Meanwhile, the bureau of 
mines “urges business as usual in ex- 
plosives, care being taken that no 
sales are made to enemies of the na 
tion.” The licensees will be so 
numerous that any farmer anywhere 
who wishes to buy or use explosives 
for agricultural purposes will be able 
to do so. All farmers, like all other 
patriots, will earnestly co-operate 
with the government ifn seeing to it 
that explosives get into the hands 
only of persons who will use same for 
legitimate purposes. In these war 
times every patriot willing acts as a 
home guard. No more blowing up of 
bridges, graneries, elevators! 


Rail shipments of coal are to have 
priority over practically all othe: 
kinds of freight in order to avoid a 
fuel famine, and materially interfere 
with the production of munitions and 
other war material. Coal producers 
have insisted the urgency of the situa- 
tion, saying they are handicapped by 
lack of cars and that they can pro 
duce and move coal at a rate never 
before believed possible if transporta- 
tion facilities are provided: recently 
announced that S & W and L V rail- 
roads short 200,044) ions in shipments 
to New York city alone because of the 
heavy shipments which have gone to 
the northwest, and orders issued to 
immedaitely correct this. The fuc! 
administration has announced that one 
cord of hard wood is equal to a ton of 
coal, thus releasing the latter for use 
in war work, 


The president has ordered imports 
placed under license. 





Canning interests are protesting vig- 
orously against government com- 
mandeering of the tin in New York 
warehouses. Under competitive bid- 
ding the price had been advanced in 
a month from 54 cents a pound to Si! 
cents, { 
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w#ITH abnormally high prices now 
prevailing for all forms of animal 
feeds, there are many live stock 


feeders in every community that 
are at sea as to what is best for 
them to do. Many in the corn 
producing sections who formerly fed the major 
portion of their corn to cattle and hogs are let- 
ting go of both in a large measure and selling 
their grain and forage direct from the field. 
This practice I believe to be a mistaken one, as 
all forms of meat products are now relatively as 
high as grain, with much stronger indications 
that they will remain high than that the prices 
of grain will remain at their present high 
standard. The very fact that so many have 
temporarily quit feeding, and in many instances 
reduced their breeding stock to the very mini- 
mum in-numbers, will tend to stabilize prices 
for animal products and reduce the risk of loss 
to the feeder and breeder far less than in former 
years. Not this alone, but it will require several 
years of careful breeding to bring back the num- 
ber of meat producing animals to their former 
numbers. 

There is also another factor that will con- 
duce to the security of the feeders and breeders 
of live stock, and that is, as long as the war 
lasts and the present activity continues in all 
of our industries, the consumption of meats will 
increase rather than decrease. This will cause 
an insistent demand for animal products, and as 
with any other commodity, will result in good 
prices. The unprecedented rise in the price of 
corn has probably done more than any one single 
thing to reduce the cattle and hog feeding opera- 
tions during the last 12 months. Yet when we 
consider the relative prices of both corn and 
these two staple animal products, and compare 
them with the relative values of the same prod- 
ucts years ago, we will find about the same ratio 
existing now as then. We will also find that the 
margin of profit is larger in most cases now 
than under former conditions. 

We formerly fed cattle when both corn and 
cattle were low in price on a margin of $1 per 
100 pounds live weight over cost. In many in- 
stances feeders felt good if they secured that 
much of an advance for feeding. With hogs we 
nearly always reckoned that 5-cent hogs fed 
upon 50-cent corn gave reasonably good results. 
And yet, during the past year the average rela- 
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tive value of these products is more in favor of 
that feeder than in former years. The farmer 
who has stayed by his feeding operations, taking 
advantage of all the improved methods in com- 
bining rations, giving due attention to the details 
of his business as he should, has realized as 
much or more profit on his investment than he 
would have done with the same amount a few 
years ago. Already meetings are being held by 
those in authority whereby some steps may be 
taken to reduce the consumption of meats on 
the one hand and stimulate the raising of live 
stock on the other. But neither of these efforts, 
however well meant they may be, will ever 
seriously affect the demand or supply so long as 
farmers think “it doesn’t pay to feed high- 
priced grain to live stock.” 


How One Farmer Feeds Cattle 


That the numerous readers of American Agri- 
culturist may get some definite information that 
may prove to them that there is no more risk 
of loss and just as good or better profits in feed- 
ing now than years ago, I visited one of the most 
successful cattle and hog feeders in Ohio, 
Harry Smith, and got some specific data regard- 
ing his operations this year. I went to Mr Smith 
because I have known him from boyhood, and 
because he is one of those capable and reliable 
young men who has started in his feeding opera- 
tions in very moderate circumstances, and what 


success has attended his efforts has been the 


result of his own careful industry and good 
business management. Mr Smith was a little 
reluctant about giving me his experience for 
publication, as he felt that his experience on 
his father’s little farm was not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to justify any publicity. Upon being 
assured that it was partly because he was doing 
business on a basis within the reach of the aver- 
age farmer that made his experience all the more 
valuable, he gave me such data as might interest 
those who are similarly situated. 

Mr Smith took the business up in a very small 
way a few years ago, and while he is not a large 
feeder, yet will finish about five carloads this 
year. Last year his operations were not so 
large, but several carloads were fed. He buys 
his cattle in the public markets and practices 
dry feeding the year round. Last June he 
brought in a load of good steers and put them 
on feed for the fall market. I will let Mr Smith 
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relate his own story about this load of cattle: 
“These cattle were put in the feed lot about 
June 1, 1917,” said Mr Smith. ‘“‘They were mixed 
breeds and what is termed of good quality but 
not choice. I got them on full feed as soon as 
was safe, giving them shelled corn for grain 
ration and mixed hay for forage. I also gave 
them about two pounds per head per day of cot- 
tonseed meal with their grain. As soon as they 
were on full feed I gave them all they would 
consume. I had no self-feeders, but aimed to 
feed so liberal that it is about the same as far 
as the supply of feed is concerned. 

“As soon as the clover was cut I changed from 
mixed hay to fresh clover hay. About August | 
I began to mix coarsely ground barley with their 
corn. I did this because barley was cheaper 
than corn, which was bringing $2 or more a 
bushel at that time; and then I thought it would 
make a change of feed and they would relish 
it better. I found they made splendid gains on 
that kind of ration. I kept pressed salt before 
them all the time and furnished them with plenty 
of well water to drink. I fed twice per day in 
boxes, so there was very little waste at any time. 


Gains and Money Profits 


“These cattle were marketed the first week in 
October, having been of feed 126 days. Their 
average weight in Chicago was 1096 pounds, or 
in the aggregate 19,728 pounds. When sold their 
average weight was 1475 pounds, or the 18 head 
weighed 26,550 pounds, making a gain of 6822 
pounds, or an average gain of 379 pounds per 
steer. This was three pounds a day for the 
entire feeding period. 

“The initial cost of these 18 cattle was $11.40 
per 100 pounds in Chicago and brought at home 
$15 per 100 pounds, giving an increase in selling 
over buying price of $3.60 per 100 pounds. They 
brought $1733 more than they cost in Chicago. 
Considering this gain without any incidentals it 
certainly paid well for feed and interest on 
investment.” 

In addition Mr Smith had 63 head of hogs 
following and clearing up after these cattle. Al- 
though he could give no specific data on the hog 
product, it is safe to assume that the gains from 
this source would be several hundred dollars, 
thus making the entire proceedings pay well. 
These hogs had the run of a clover pasture and 

{To Page 23.) 





Two Bunches of Steers on Grass Being Made Ready for Winter Feeding 


The two pictures show feeder steers at the Pennsylvania state 
Those at the right are on blue grass before being put into the 
left are steers fattened on 
The Pennsylvania state college for several years past has 


college. 
feed lot for the winter. 
pasture. 


Those at the 


e 


been doing a great service in showing the value of silage and cotton- 
seed meal over the old-time feeding rations of nonleguminous hay, 
corn stover and corn in steer feeding. 
from feeder steers silage is well nigh indispensable. 


To get the very best results 
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2 The Milk Business 
EE 


Another Investigation Starts 


The federated milk commission had 
its first meeting on November 26 in 
New York. This meeting proved rather 
uninteresting, however, for in their 
hoice of witnesses, the commission in- 
dicated lack of originality by starting 
off with H. D. Cooper, president of 
the Dairymen’s league, who has been 
chosen as a headliner at all previous 
investigations. Mr Cooper has gone 
over this same performance so often 
that he should know his part by heart. 
The old question about how the dairy- 
men arrived at their cost of produc- 
tion, which gave the mayor’s commis- 
sion so much trouble, cropped up 
again. Also the method of determin- 
ing the price by months, the number 
of cows in the state and other old 
questions were hashed over. 

After hearing this evidence someone 
suggested that if a phonograph record 
of this evidence had been made at the 
first investigation and played at later 
ones it would have saved much time 
for Mr Cooper. The second witness 
called was J. E. Thompson, chief of 
the division of milk inspection depart- 
ment, who submitted figures showing 
the amount of milk received for use 
in New York city. 

After hearing the producers. the 
commission will take the testimony of 
the distributers. A mild sensation was 
caused at the conclusion of the hear- 
ing when Dr Jordon, chairman of the 
commission, was asked by what right 
I. E. Nathans, secretary of the New 
York state milk dealers’ conference 
board, sat on the platform and con- 
ferred with members of the commis- 
sion. Assurances were given that this 
would not occur again. The commis- 
sion can boast of more prestige and 
Prince Alberts than any yet assembled 
ind emphasizes the growing impor- 
tance of the cow. 

All the inquiries so far have inves- 
tigated the activities of dairymen 
and dealers, but have not solved 
the question yet. There is one 
remaining factor which has not been 
ooked into, and that is the cow. It is 

pparent from feed and production 
records that every cow demands a cer- 
taim fixed amount of feed per unit of 
milk that she will hand over. This ap- 
parent agreement of combine between 
cows looks suspicious and should be 
investigated. The first thing you know 
it will be discovered that cow critters 
themselves are ignoring the Donnelly 
act, the district attorneys and other 
investigating committees. 


Producers Manage Own Business 


Some of the privately owned cream- 
eries were paying the farmers only 
$2.10 to $2.85 per 100 pounds for milk 
this autumn, and selling their cheese 
in New York city at 17 cents a pound. 
The Jewish farmers’ co-operative 
creamery and cheese factory at Hur- 
leyville wanted to pay the Dairymen’s 
league price of $3.14 for October milk. 
This meant that they would have to 
get 25 to 26 cents a pound for their 
cheese and a corresponding price for 
their butter. 

They found their market was being 
eut out from under them by the com- 
petition of private operators. About 
40 Jewish farmers held the shares in 
their co-operative cheese factory and 
creamery, now in its fourth year. It 
had run behind $8000 at first, but the 
co-operative became able to pay cur- 
rent prices for milk, sell its product 
and have a reasonable margin of 
profit. Thus it made up its earlier 
losses, and on October 1 this year 
showed a surplus of $5000. It was 
then receiving milk from about 120 
farmers, both Gentiles and Jews. 

This bunch of men having learned 
the true inwardness of the whole milk 
situation as producers, manufacturers 
and sellers, refused longer to submit 
to dictation or price cutting. They 
called a general meeting of farmers at 
Hurleyville, which was largely attena- 





ed from all over Sullivan and Ulster 
counties. The result was that the 
company, which had been incorporat- 
ed under the co-operative statute of 
New York as Jewish farmers’ co-oper- 
ative association, changed its name to 
Farmers’ co-operative association, and 
increased its capital. The new shares 
were taken up at par by the Gentile 
farmers, thus giving them as much in- 
terest in the surplus as the original 
shareholders who had earned it. The 
board of directors was enlarged and 
all interests represented. 

This company appointed Ely G. 
Greenblatt, Mr Leroy and their presi- 
dent, Samuel Shindler, a committee to 
build and equip a pasteurizing plant 
at Luzon siation, about a mile from 
their Hurleyville creamery and cheese 
factory. Bordens also had a pasteur- 
izing plant and milk station at Luzon. 
After negotiations, this committee was 
able to buy the Borden plant, 
which is now owned, controlled and 
operated by the Farmer's co-operative 
association. The same staff of em- 
ployees is continued. 

Thus these farmers themselves not 
only produce the milk, but pasteurize 
and market as much of the milk as 
can be most advantageously disposed 
of in that way, while the balance con- 
tinues to be made into butter or 
cheese at the company’s old plant. The 
co-operative is thus able to pay the 


Dairymen’s league price, which at that 
point was $3.14 per 100 pounds for Oc- 
tober and $3.38 for November. They 
are able to do this because their farm- 
ers who had been receiving the lower 
and cut price from private creameries, 
went on strike and refused to deliver 
any milk until paid the league's full 
price. 

In this way, the many farmers who 
were members of the Dairymen’s 
league haye taken the businesslike 
method of backing up the league, by 
controlling the handling and market- 
ing of their milk and milk products 
upon the basis of league prices. Both 
plants appear to be under excellent 
management, and afford an example 
that must be inspiring to farmers 
everywhere. 


Bridgeport Solves Milk Problem 

So rapid has been the growth of the 
city of Bridgeport, Ct, that within 
three years its population has nearly 
doubled and now considerably exceeds 
200,000. It consumes about 75,000 
quarts of whole milk daily, besides 
great quantities of cream, condensed 
milk, butter and cheese. Its growth 
has been due largely to war manufac- 
tures. Last year it had an outbreak 
of sore throat, which was alleged to 
be caused by the milk supply. A young 
expert was imported from a western 
state by the city board of health, who 
proved to have more zeal than discre- 
tion. He promulgated rules, the en- 
forcement of which might have de- 
stroyed milk production in that vicin- 
ity and greatly advanced the price of 
milk to consumers. 

The farmers waked up and with the 


co-operation of their county bureau, 
state dairy commissioner and Prof 
Guy C. Smith of the agricultural col- 


lege, organized the Farmers’ dairy 

company. It is incorporated under the 

state law, co-operative, eachshareho}d- 

er having one vote, each share being 

entitled to 6% interest. Profits in ex- 

cess of depreciation and reserves, are 
{To Page 15.] 








Don’t wait till 
next spring to 
get your new 


DE LAVAL) 





With butter prices soaring no 
cream producer can afford to go 
another month without a New 
De Laval Cream Separator. 

This is true whether you have 
no separator, or an inferior or 
half-worn-out machine, or even 
an old style De Laval, 

In cold weather your waste of 
butter-fat is relatively greater, 
either with gravity skimming or 
a poor separator; and at present 
prices for cream a De Laval would 
very soon pay for itself out of its 
Own savings. 

See the nearest De Laval agent 
right away and let him show you 
what the De Laval will save for you. 
If you do not know the local De Laval 
agent, write direct for any desired 
information, 

The De Laval Separator Co. 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK 
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milk production. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 
Lyndonville, 
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WAR TIME 


In these days of high prices for dairy prod- 
ucts, the “poor milker” is more than ever a 


But before you sell the cow that is not pro- 
ducing well, try to improve her condition. 
Her milk value is much greater than her 
Most poor milkers are non- 
productive because of some defect of 
health, which can be quickly remedied 
by intelligent treatment. 

Kow-Kure is a medicine that acts 
quickly on the organs of digestion and 
Its widely known 
tonic and curative qualities have made it 
the standard cow medicine for the preven- 
tion of disease and the treatment of Abor- 
tion, Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scouring, Lost Appetite and Bunches. 


Give Kow-Kure a trial; it will do for you what it is doing 
for thousands of others. Feed dealers and druggists 
sell Kow-Kare ; SSc and $1.10 packages. 
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] yy Dairy Feed is a money-maker because 
it takes the place of your high-priced home- 
grown grains—gives your cows exactly what they need for 
big milk production and keeps them healthy and vigorous. 


A Scientifically Balanced Ration 


Krause Dairy Feed is the result Krause Dairy Feed is a good 
of long and successful experience business proposition for you from 
in the manufacture of dairy feeds. every point of view. It will save 
It isa colentificcliy palenses eetien time, labor and money if fed 
containing ten ingredients combin s. : 
in such proportions as to form a per- alone, or you can use it with any 
fect mixture—highly nutritious,easily home grown product which does 
digested,and one which your cows will not bring a high market price. 
relish and respond to immediately. a 

2 : Give “Krause” a triel and you wil} 
The ten ingredients in Krause Dairy make it the standard ration for your 


Feed are Distillers’ grains, Giuten feed, 
Cotton seed meal, Wheat bran, Malt herd. 38 fe cafe, cure and proGtabie. 


Light, Ventilation and Cleanliness Trinity of Excellence sprouts, Wheat middlings, Brewers’ Write at once for free sample of 
grains, Hominy feed, Linsee4 meal and Krauce Dairy Feed, also useful pocket 

Iiere is shown the interior of the dairy barn of W. W. Jennings of a fraction of 1% of salt. record book which 

Jenningshurst furm of Bradford county, Pa The walks and mangers Each of these ingredi- acon) Soe 

ure of concrete, the tixtures of iron, making care of the stable an easy ents has distinct and sure to give the 

task; and everything ideally sanitary Note the open windows that epecific value and their name of your dealer 

give light to all parts of the stable. Overhead is a track on which ee ne : 

feéd may be delivered, or litter removed A highly expensive and com- oe a ‘ Chas. A. Krause 

been approved by ex- . ae 
pletely equipped dairy stable ts not essential for the production of good perts of two leading “%™ = ; Milling Ce. 
milk, but when provided satisfaction comes to the owner and comfort agricultural colleges y 3701 Burnham St., 


to the cows 7 insures a feed upon Milwaukee, Wis. 


which you can always 


t one of the main markets, than by depend for big milk 


Covered Barnyard a Success - qusduation otth ae 
picking up over the country. danger of forcing. 


 & Vea, Rees Sevens © I asked him if he has changed his 
Our covered barnyard was built iN method of feeding from the way he 
the early part of the immer of I'l. fed three or four years ago. He said: 
We know that it is an economical Yes, I feed more silage and less 
proposition, not only from the finan- cpock corn.” Now he feeds all the 
cial standpoint but in convenience and silage the steers will eat. He feeds 
comfort for the stock and the person 125 to 130 head, or rather keeps that 
who does the work During cold” many in stock. When a load is prime 
weather one does not dread feeding as they are shipped, and another bought 
all of the work is done inside to take their place. He says that 
The barn to which the shee ul bologna cows, if of good stock, can be 
is 20 feet to the eaves. Th er made prime if fed plenty of silage. 
30x42 feet. The roof has a ri 
fect in 20, making the lowest sid Silage, Cottonseed Meal and Hay 
feet to the eaves. This makes the f I asked him what kinds and amount 
quite flat, but no ditliculties of of feed he has for the coming winter. 
kind have been encountered ; the He said: “Besides the silage, the feed 
ground is about | foot lower than th: will consist of 10 tons of cottonseed 
upon which the barn stands it ma meal, about 40 tons of hay, some 
the distan from the ground shock corn and the straw of about 2000 
floor of the mow between S and?) feet, bushels of wheat, the last mostly for 
which gives plenty of hight and on bedding.” In fact, he says cattle will 
even when there 3 3 feet of do well on straw without hay. 
nure in the shee He keeps a lot of hogs following the 
The buildi t pon one cattle. The beginning weight of the 
foundatio ic] ‘ ibout Zt. feet hogs is 100 to 140 pounds. He says 
tbove the ro making an ! pigs of less than 100 pounds are apt 
lent ‘ * for the manure The to get mashed by the cattle. 
mow contains 12,000 « ubic feet of stor About 15 tons of floats are used each py k , , tory— t in all contes ao 
vee » wil vill hold eno season to mix with the manure rhe - - ; ase ian inion go until 


AS ’ ‘ ‘ cr - « ° ¢ con U 
straw for one en " manure, all being under roof, is not ; ‘ tees seni eel Tees ge 
All of the fi ie 1 ber, mow floor hauled out until the following August. E! 
ing, rafters, ‘ ut from ur This last August about 400 tons was 
Ww “< i lot and n by ’ hauk re the ‘field which . to — High Priced Feed f° 
TT { ( i ‘ I ’ ° wat ( 3 > c s t¢ B 
a nates Into the MILK PAI 


weather boarding : obtained fron planted to corn next spring 


the local aler. T) temized account At the Ohio station a 1-year test or Manure Pile ? 


shows the cost f tl building ir of treating manure made 1 -r roof 
- _ ; > _ inder root Have you wondered why it costs so much 
own labor and val of the tinvaboe and treated with 40 pounds of floats to produce milk and meat? Do you notice a 
s . e . ot ‘ ele to the ‘ T ' ° ‘ " great difference between the same grade of 
u ed from th rm n n » the ton, and ¢€ ight tons of manure Sure as fate, there’s @ reason. The 
The items are as folk to the acre, one in three years to a that doesn’t digest, or sssimilate 
three-year rotation, gives a value of sey & 


. ‘ * 
Saw bill ; » -,,, 4.0% per ton for the manure. This is CARPENTER'S 
 delBley - AGERE a) counting corn at 50 cents a_ bushel, utriotone 
Carn nters and mask OM wheat at {) cents and hay at $8 a ton. feed. XN 
taising ¢ east PP hong er ag aad to get every last cent out of the feed. Nutrio- 
Weather boarding 1 \t these prices for hay and grain the tone is # concentrated tonio of nature’s herbs. 
‘coment and lim: ae manure is worth over $1800. At pres- A little goes far. It both Saves 


Hardware ‘ f ent prices it would have a much and Makes Money for Gsirymen and 


hoof greater value. 
nl _ Try It 30 Days Free! 
Get our trial offer. You don’t 


Grai y , send a cent. Let Nutriotone prove 
“2 : . ‘ =F eA aTain for Dry Hay its case. At all eee dealers, but 
Simple Rations for Steer Feeding What may I feed my cows? T have write us for the offer 
= : only dry hay at present. Please give a ; 

{from Page 1.] sood grain mixture to go with this hay. B « 3, D. eee 66. ¥ 

nays tte th. Hew much of the grain should be fed . aa 
chilled, even during the coldest weat!l nf vs s 

each day to each cow 2—[S. G. H., Penn- 

er. Overhead carriers are used to dis- sylvania, 
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tribute the silage into good, substan \ grain ration containing consider- 


tial feed troughs able quantities of protein will be nec- ALBAUGH-DOVER CO, “2 


I asked Mr Fishbone where he buys 2172 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


essary to balance up the roughage so | 
his feeders and what kind He said as to get best results from the cows. DON'T WASTE 
sometimes in the hill counties of nis may consist of 200 pounds of 
Ohio, at other times at either Chicago  eottons: ed meal, 100 pounds of linseed 
or Kansas City Last year he bought meal, 200 pounds of gluten feed, 100 YOUR MON | 


cows, mostly old heifers and steers a oa , 
; ’ pounds of bran and 200 pounds of any 
ar In the latter he built I ’ ~~ 
'% Second—Don't Wi ies 
ia) 











near home, er case g00d commercial dairy feed. Feed 
t partition through the stable, keeping .one pound of the grain mixture to 
the steers in one part and the females each three pounds of milk vielded if 
in the other, to keep the cattle quieter. the cows ’ 


—_ Tells why Harder 
— _~ ay) money earne 





are Jerseys or Guernseys: | If .! Ea“ WaRDER MFG. co. 
This ne » bong ’ » of +t? ate S : ys; ! = 
This season he bought at one of the and if Holsteins, one pound of grain SN]i}_wox 13 Cobleskill, N. ¥. 


feeder markets. An average weight for each 3% to four pounds of milk 








j ‘ly 100 is is r his ic 1 , 
of nearly lt pounds is near his ideal yielded. In case linseed meal is not 


Steers bought in southern Ohio lose available increase the quantity of cot- : ’ ' Craine 
about 100 pounds in weight each tonseed meal in the mixture 100 } TRIPLE W SILOS 
whe n unloaded at his home station. pounds. When you get around to it eS We have : . Al 
Similar steers lose about 0) pounds build a silo. Nothing is as good as have 3 disti Ie, R no hoops 
oo oa pense ne - a Bag go Silage for making milk. The milk flow Soneniew = Cetera 

on. the al cost pe ound a is much increased when good s - 15 ‘ 
both places is the same, he says, it is lent silage is available Scce succe Guaranteed. In use for 15 years. Send'for 


vain that the Chicago steers are the ad taleg, prices, 
, ; e  Craine Sito Co.,inc., Box 120, Norwici, N.Y. 


cheaper. An evener lot can be bought Mention A A When You Write PRE PLACE PUTURES AND HAROWARE SPECIALTIES. 
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Two Ways of Feeding Steers 
1. H. BRUBAKER, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 

Thousands of cattle are annually 
fattened in Lancaster, York and Cum- 
berland counties, Pa. Generally speak- 
ing, there are two distinct systems of 
feeding used by these feeders, al- 
though the rations of different feeders 
in each class vary somewhat. The sys- 
tems may be classed as the dry feed 
system and the silage system. The 
original dry feed system is still most 
commonly used and consists of feeding 
from 10 to 16 quarts per steer daily of 
a mixture of corn and cob meal and 
bran with corn stover and mixed hay 
as roughage. Some feeders, however, 
modify this ration to advantage by 
mixing cottonseed meal or other. dairy 
feeds with the corn and cob meal. 

The more modern though less ex- 
tensively used method of feeding cat- 
tle is by the silage system. This. is 
more convenient and less expensive. 
It consists of feeding from 30 to 5) 
pounds, and in some instances even 60 
pounds of good corn silage per steer 
daily with two to three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal added. Where 30 pounds 
of silage is the maximum, some other 
roughage as corn fodder or mixed hay 
is needed. Most feeders, however, who 
follow this method add from eight to 
10 pounds of corn and cob meal to the 
daily vation of each steer during the 
six or eight eweeks previous to mar- 
keting in order to get a better finish 
on their cattle. Many feeders buy feed 
and sell their cattle without knowing 
definitely whether there has been a 
profit or not. 

With markets as they have been the 
past few years it is hardly possible, 
even by good feeders, to make a cash 
profit by the dry feed system. Never- 
theless, there is scarcely a farmer 
whose feeding operation does not pay 
him, either directly or indirectly. 
Even though he should not receive 
enough margin or spread to allow him 
the highest market price for his feed 
the deficiency, will more than be off- 
set by the fertility in the manure, es- 
pecially if this~résource is properly 
handled. In other words, I might say 
the man who sells his crops for cash 
and hauls them to market parts with 
them entirely at once, while the man 
who markets his grain through cattle 
sells it and still has it, or at least a 
part of it. This statement can be ver- 
ified to any thoughtful observer by 
simply passing through any commu- 
nity where cattle feeding is regularly 
and persistently followed. 

Personally I believe any farmer who 
is a careful feeder and preserves the 
manure can feed cattle through a 
number of years to advantage by 
either of the systems mentioned, al- 
though it may be hardly possible to 
have any profit in the way of cash by 
the dry feed system, whereas by the 
silage system $5 per steer is not at all 
unusual, profits often exceeding this. 

We should not conclude, however, 
that anyone can simply buy a bunch 
of cattle, feed them through the win- 
ter and dispose of them in the spring 
at a profit, because the returns do not 
all come with the sale of the cattle 
but also with the crops raised the fol- 
lowing year. 

To make a success the entire opera- 
tion must be done in a busingss way. 
The feeding is impoftant, but the buy- 
ing and selling equally so. 

The Pennsylvania state college, aid- 
ed by local farm bureaus, has done 
much for observing cattle feeders 
throughout eastern Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing the past few years. Especially 
commendable has been the work of 
T. S. Bucher of the Lancaster county 
farm bureau along these lines. As a 
result of this and possibly the high 
price of concentrates we see cattle 
feeders throughout the entire east- 
ers feeding districts discarding the 
original dry feed system, build- 
ing silos, adopting modern  feed- 
ing methods, weighing their cat- 
tle at monthly intervals, where 
possible, keeping feeding records and 
doing things in a business way. By 
the silage system more cattle can be 
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fed from the same acreage with less 
labor. 

Although most dry system feeders 
do break aven either directly or indi- 
rectly, many could change their meth- 
ods, provide themselves with the 
necessary equipment and as much of 
the convenient as possible and have a 
direct profit. 


Feed for Pigs 
That poor results in feeding corn 
alone to young pigs is due to such a 
ration was proved by one experiment 
by tha@Ohio station. Two pigs weigh- 
ing 45% pounds gained a third of a 
pound daily for 15 weeks when fed 


‘only corn. Then for eight weeks on 


eorn and skim milk they gained 1 3-5 
pounds daily. 

Nearly seven pounds of corn was 
needed to produce a pound of gain in 
live weight when only this feed was 
given to the pigs. Only two pounds 
of corn was fed, along with 11% 
pounds of skim milk, -for a pound of 
gain during the second part of the ex- 
periment. Feed cost 8% cents a pound 
of gain alone, and only 4.91 cents from 
the corn and skim milk ration. Tank- 
age and linseed meal have also proved 
profitable to feed in combination with 
corn for hogs. Relative prices, feed 
required for a unit of gain, the bulle- 
tin points out, will determine which 
supplement to use. 


Deep, Broad Horses, with bodies 
close to the ground are powerful 
horses. 


Who’s Who in 


Agriculture § 
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George Does It 

No three words better describe 
George W. Dunn of Webster, Mon- 
roe county, N 
Y, than to say 
he is big, 
level. - headed 
and busy. He 
is big of mind 
and heart and 
doing some- 
thing all the 
“ime for help- 
ing agricul- 
ture. He is 
well known 
as a western 
New York 

















fruit grower 

and he is 

; a TR! president of 
GEORGE W. DUNN the Monroe 
county farm bureau association. He 


raises 2pples, pears and grapes on his 
farm on the lake shore, and he sells 
these at retail in Rochester directly 
from his farm. 

As if being head of the farm bu- 
reau association is not enough, Mr 
Dunn is a member of the executive 
committee of Western New York horti- 
cultural society, is a member of the 
board of directors of the Rochester 
industrial and agricultural exposi- 
tion, is chairman of the legislative 
committee of the federation of farm 
bureau associations and for two years 
has been president of his county as- 
sociation. If this does not keep him 
busy, he finds time to assist in any 
grange, farm bureau, school, or other 
public work which will be of ben- 
efit to the community. When George 
Dunn sets out to do something, it is 
done. 


The wide-awake secretary of the 
New Jersey board of agriculture, 
Alva Agee, is right on his job. He 
is circulating an appeal to farmers 
to write their senators and represen- 
tatives at Washington to enact a law 
“placing a ban upon the production 
of a sufficient number of luxuries to 
release immediately 1,000,000 work- 
ers. ** * We have no right to expect 
congress to run counter to the will 
of labor unions and interested manu- 
facturers, unless we support them 
through such a universal demand.” 
In this forcible way, Mr Agee, who 
is also director of extension work in 
New Jersey, emphasizes one phase 
only of the great national labor prob- 
lem. Can it be settled in any other 
way than to enroll the whole popula- 
tion, as suggested in American Agri- 
culturist November 24? 
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No Waste in 


ucrene leeds 


Every Pound Brings Results 


Sucrene feeds offer patriotic 
stock feeders the opportunity to heed 
the world’s cry for more food, and do 
their part to prevent the waste of whole 
grain in stock feeding. 

Sucrene Feeds are more easily cad more 
completely digested than whole grain, be- 
cause they are composed of a variety of grains 
and grain-products ground to proper fineness 
for easy assimilation. The variety of nutrients 
they contain, correctly proportioned, meets 
every need of the animal for increased pro- 
ductiveness and body maintenance. 

Every dollar you invest in Sucrene Feeds 
comes back to you with big interest added. 
Every day's ration produces adequate results 
in milk, keef, pork, veal or poultry products, 

Makes Money 


Sucrene Dairy Feed Few’ 


It brings up the milk yield. Cuts down the feed bill. Keeps cows in 
better health. Saves you trouble and expense of mixing—saves your grain. 
Sucrene Dairy Feed is composed of molasses, cottonseed meal, corn gluten 
feed, ground and bolted grain screenings, clipped oat by-product, distillers’ 
dried grains and solubles, palm kernel meal, calcium carbonate, and a little salt. 
Guaranteed analysis: 16}% protein, 34% fat, 46% carbohydrates, 14% fibre. 


All Cows Crave Sucrene Dairy Feed 


because it is sweet lling, palatable, soothing to their dig —k i 

he: and spirits. Altho th molasses is but one of the eight ake sao ag sraene (hom ta beves 
is Te Aa oe one rof. H. Nan ery by E encotwenie State ne College, says 
im Bulletin No, : ing tests show that the t t ti 

to increase the digestibility of both grain and hay.” wo cation Rane Meneeny 

All Sucrene Feeds are rigidly tested in our own 
laboratories and experimental farms. e know 
them to be result producers and back them with a 
positive guarantee of quality. 

Order a ton of Sucrene Dairy Feed from your 
dealer at once. If he does net Lendle it write us 
his name and we will see that you are supplied. 

Fill out and mail us the coupon or write us a pos- 
tal for illustrated literature giving much valuable in- 
formation on feeding live stock. 


American Milling Company 
Dept. 30 Peoria, Illinois My name... evcee ccecenes eeccccesoeves sevens seees 
(16 Years America’s Leading Mixea Feed Specialists) P. Oss. 


293% to hO% 
Waste in 
Feeding 

Whole 
Grain 




















It takes an animal from seven to 
ten hours to digest whole corn or 
oats. Test feeds made at Michigan 
Agricultural College, with six cows 
for seven days, showed that 26.46% 
of whole corn and oats fed was lost 
--not digested, Cther tests have 
shown a loss of 406° and even 50%, 
according to the condition of the 
grain and the animal. 


Can you afford to waste a 
peck or more out of every 
bushel of grain you feed? 














































Please send me Illustrated Literature 
on feeds checked below ( 30) 

O Sucrene Dairy Feed 

O Sucrene Calf Meal 

O Sucrene Hog Meal 

O) Sucrene Poultry Mash 

O Amco Fat Maker for steers 

O Amco Dairy Feed 


My dealer's mame... 0... 
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HOGS ADVANCE 
250 PER CENT 


Buyers at Chicago are paying as high 
as 20% per pound for live hogs, the highest 
price in history. Compared with two years 
ago, this is an advance of 250%. The de- 
mand is strong and sure to continue. Here is the 
opportunity of a lifetime to secure big returns. 
Feed your pigs 


Reichard’s Digester Tankage 


and watch ’em grow into dollars. This superior brand of tankage supplies the necessary mus- 
cle and bone-building materials lacking in all grain feeds. It insures health, perfect digestion, 
quick and even development and makes big profits sure. You can’t afford to do without it. 
The sensational Berkshire boar shown above—Majestic Mammoth 229500—weighed 407 Ibs. 
at seven months of age. He was bred by Mr. C. H. Carter, West Chester, Pa., who regularly 
fed him Reichard’s Digester Tankage. 
Write for samples of tankage, prices and tuteresting booklet, FREE, 


ROBERT A. REICHARD 17 W. Lawrence St., Allentown, Pa. 














Don’t Buy Any Separator Until You 









, ga Get Galloway’s New 1918 Price! 


> Stop where you are if you are about to buy a Separator. Let Galloway prove 
absolutely that you don’t have to pay double prices for separators. Farm imple- 
ment prices are going up and up—but if you act at once you can save big money on 
my new Me separator that holds the world’s records for close 
skimming. My big free book gives separator facts and figures. Write for it today. 


Compare it! Testit! Tryit! 90 Day a 











Yes sir—right on your own farm—90 days—180 milkings you can try my new Sanitary Separator. 
Try it side by side with any other high grade separator you want. The more severe you make this comparison 
the more sure I am that you'll keep my new Sanitary model. If you don’t, ship it right back at my expense.g4 ~ 
Iam where I have always been — saving money for my farmer 47 
friends with better implements and better values than ever before. “ Z 
I have demonstrated time and time again that dealing direct with Galloway means money in your 
pocket when you buy a Separator, Engine, Tractor, Spreader or any Implement. Thousands 
ak do of farmers profit big by my policy. Advantageous shipping points save you freight too. 
Pitey : 

“i . Get my Book—See the big money I save You! 

‘ Don 
P x 


book and learn the inside 
























"td il you get my free 

egeretaat the eoparater yy A E- Couthan of Cortnepe, Be. eays: 
woul exchai oT an parator.’ 

book —a postal will do. on ” 
GALLOWAY, President 


we, 
/ WM. GALLOWAY CO., 34: Galloway Sta., Waterloo, la. 
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Save Half Your Shoe Money | &' ABSORBINE 


Sises1to13 Wear Overiand Aluminum Shoes 
Heights They last twice as long as all- 
Gtoliim. feather, rubber of wood 
and shoes. 
Water-Proof, Ruste 
Proof, Rot-Proof 
Bestleather uppers, Thick felt 
insoles, No metal touches you. 
Warm, comfortable, easy to walk 
in, Keepf eet in good condition 
#7 and prevent sickness. Best by 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF: 





Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or ‘Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
I not blister, remove the hair or lay 

MONEY BACK ifshoce donot _ up the horse. $2.00 a bottle at 
geet with yourapproval. Writefor FREE catalog whichshows | druggists or delivered. Book i M free. 
OVERLAND SHOE c how to order. & postal brings ite | we yoUNG, 0. Ff. 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 





SHOE CO., Dept, 23 8, Racine, Wis. 
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Values Impossible 
Elsewhere 


Because Case has been building Steam Engines 
for over forty years, because its plant covers 140 
acres and employs over 4000 skilled mechanics— 
because of all of this experience and these manufac- 
turing facilities, it is possible for Case to include 
values in Case Steam Tractors that would be im- 
possible for a lesser organization. 

You profit because of these reasons and be- 
cause of quantity production. You get the best 
possible Steam Tractor at a reasonable price. You 
are assured of satisfaction for years to come. 

The Case line of Steam Tractors is complete— 
8 sizes. We have not neglected the development 
of our Steam Tractors because of the popularity 
of our Kerosene Tractors. In some parts of the 
country and for certain uses, men prefer steamers 


to gas engines. 

A pictured description, with specifications, of 
the complete line of Case Steam Tractors, will 
be mailed free upon request. Write for your 
copy today, or for any other information as out- 
lined below. It is all free. 





J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


(Founded 1842) 
720 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 






















Send For This Descriptive Printed Matter—All Free 
Below are listed the different series of booklets and folders. Tell us whith interest you. 


1—Kerosenoe Tractors 5—Hay Balers 
6—Silo Fillers 


2—Steam Tractors 
FREE 3-—Grand Detour Plows 7—Road Machinery 
A 


Threshers 8—Automobiles 


describing the entire Case line. It is free. 







Write 
| steve) Or, if you wish, ask for our General Cetalog, Today 






































Here Is _ the Best Two Offer 


For All the Family 





(COMPANION 


Shoul d 








ay +S. Sere el 


CALENDAR. 


All For $2.60 








profit for your family. 
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tions, etc. 





Address your 
order to 


if You Want the BEST for Your Money—and the MOST Also— 


Then Be Sure to ORDER This Rare Combination. 


S 


S 


PRE RVNW 





—_ 1, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
——= soll one year. 

[THE YOUTH'S | 2. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for 
one year. 

3. THE COMPANION 1918 HOME 


You krow why you already like American Agriculturist. 
The Youth’s Companion adds a weaith of delightful 
reading that exactly fits into the plan of pleasure and 


1918 Will Be a Great STORY Year 
in The Youth’s Companion 


2 Great Serials or Groups and 250 Short Stories, a 
o > b thousand Articles and Suggestions, a thousand Funny- 
eb ory family isms. SPECIAL PAGES for the Fa mily—Boys—Giris— 
Children.“ Sports, Games, Receipts, Doctor’s Counsel, 
Things {to Make, Money to Save, New Pictorial Sec- 
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American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York | 
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Potato Growers Up in Arms 


Within the past week or two the 
press has given considerable publicity 
to the effect that the Armour grain 
company of Chicago asks that farm- 


| ers be compelled to sell their potatoes 
|} at 0) cents a bushel in order to en- 


courage greater consumption of same 
and a corresponding reduction in the 
use of wheat and other. grain 
products. Naturally this has met 
the keenest criticism on the part of 
farmers. For example, here is a 
letter from a New York subscrib- 
er which reaches our desk: “In- 
asmuch as the statement of the 
Armour grain company regarding the 
price of potatoes has been given quite 
wide publication I believe the truth of 
the situation should be shown to your 
readers.—[H. E. B.”” American Agri- 
culturist has made a careful investi- 
gation. Pres George E. Marcy of the 
Armour grain company writes: “The 
newspaper article quoting us on the 
Potato proposition is absolutely un- 
fair. They apparently took out of the 
circular one line. We inclose one of 
the circulars by which you will see 
that we do not advocate anything.” 


What the Newspapers Said 


“The Armour grain company de- 
clared today that only the reduction of 
potatoes to 50 cents a bushel will pre- 
vent fully 100,000,000 bushels of the 
New crop from rotting or being fed to 
live stock. consumers could buy 
them at 50 cents per bushel, nearly all 
of the immense crop woul be con- 
sumed, making a great saving of wheat 
and other foods, of which the govern- 
ment is economizing.” 

What the Armour Letter Said 


If consumers could buy them at 50 
cents a bushel nearly all of them 
would be consumed, making a_ great 
saving in wheat and other foods on 
which the government is economizing. 
But consumers are paying around $1.40 
per bushel and are therefore using 
them very sparingly. Still, if the gov- 
ernment were to reduce the prices, the 
farmers might not raise ehough next 
crop to go around; all of which goes to 
make a very unusual situation in which 
fully 100,000,000 bushels. of potatoes 
are doomed to rot or be fed to live 
stock. 

Here are the two statements side 
by side. That of the Armour grain 
company was exceedingly unfortunate 
in its wording, and to many people 
conveyed a thought which was 
evidently never intended—that it 
should be made possible for cons m- 
ers to buy potatoes at 50- cents a 
bushel. Im fact, the Armour letter in 
its entirety indicated that farmers 
should be given sufficient price en- 
couragement to bring about a gener- 
ous acreage in 1918. 

As to what has been so _ freely 
quoted in the daily press, the news- 
paper gave an unfair twist to the 
Armour statement in order to make a 
sensational “good story.” 

Clarifying the situation one thing 
is patent to all: The producers know 
how much it has cost to grow the po- 
tatoes, considering labor shortage, 
high prices, expensive fertilizers, etc. 
They must not be expected to dispose 
of their crops at loss, and are cer- 
tainly entitled to a reasonable profit. 
Furthermore it is extremely essential 
that farmers should be practically 
assured of fair profits another season 
in order that the big acreage under 
potatoes, which the country needs, 
may be realized. 

In fact, the food administration at 


/\ Washington, alluding to the incident, 


recognizes that any such price would 


‘| be most ruinous to producers this 


year. “It would mean about 20 cents 
a bushel on an average to the 
farmer,” writes E. Percy Miller of 
the food administration, “and the 
high cost of sacks, etc, would pro- 
hibit it.” 
What of Prospects? 

Regarding the course of potato 
prices the coming winter no man can 
tell. As shown in our own crop and 
market reports from week to week 
the crop, while a large one, suffered 
severely at harvest, particularly im 
the east. It is largely a question of 







distribution. Later in the winter. 
should the railroads be able to move 
western potatoes freely from Minne. 
sota, Colorado, Wisconsin, etc, it jx 
possible these might pour into tho 
east and break the price. On the 
other hand, if the shipping situation 
does not improve it is just as possibje 
that potatoes in the middle west, the 
eastern and New England states may 
show continued strength. There i 
also the possibility that the govern. 
ment will establish not less than $1.4 
per bushel as the minimum price, o 
some other figure. Every pound of 
potatoes will be needed for man or 
beast. 


The Federal Standard Barre! 


In handling winter fruits an@ vege. 
tables and looking forward to another 
year the bureau of standards is send- 
ing out the very latest rules and regu- 
lations bearing upon the federal 
standard barrel law with the purpose 
that all interested will become thor. 
oughly posted and thus avoid violation 
of the law. It may be noted that 4 
standard barrel is provided ‘or to- 
gether with three specified subdiv- 
sions, the three-fourths, the one-half 
and the one-third barrels. Investiga- 
tions will be conducted during’ this 
shipping season by the féderal author- 
ities for the purpose of checking up 
measurements and capacity of the va- 
rious packages. The standards are 
mandatory and must be exclusively _ 
used for all purposes within the law. 
The only dry commodities which may 
be sold in other sized barrels are cran- ~ 
berries, lime and those sold exclusive- © 
ly by weight or numerical count. 

The standard barrel for fruits, veg- 
etables and other dry commodities 
contain 7056 cubic inches or 105 
quarts or 3.28 bushels. The one-third 
barrel is 2352 cubic inches or 35 quarts 
or 1.094 bushels. 

The cranberry barrel under the fed- 
eral low contains 5826 cubic inches or 
2.7 bushels. 

It may be as well to restate here the 
standard dimensions of a barrel for 
vegetables and fruits (other than cran- 
berries), Diameter of head 17% inches, 
distance between heads 26 inches, 
length of stave 28% inches, circum- 
ference of bulge outside measurement 
64 inches. . 








Fostering Animal Industry—tThe (ec- 
partment of agriculture has inaucu- 
rated campaigns looking toward in- 
creased production of all meat ani- 
mals. For this specific use congress 
last summer appropriatéd $SS85,(()i). 
Campaigns are conducted in co-opera- 
tion with the state colleges and exten- 
sion departments; many additional 
county agents have been appointed 
under the emergency agricultural ap- 
propriation. It is proposed to call 
many county meetings this winter to 
encourage the production of live stock 
and stimulate the activities of the 
agricultural fairs, the pig clubs, poul- 
try clubs, etc. Demonstrations are to 
be made of many economical feeding 
methods to make the best use of corn 
stover and grain straw roughage, much 
of which has been allowed to go to 
waste heretofore.» Poultry production 
in largely increased degree is urged 
for every farm.- A considerable num- 
ber of additional field men have been 
assigned to working on tuberculosis, 
influenza and other animal diseases. 





Silage Feeds—No feed crops can 
be so successfully harvested under 
widely varying conditions as_ those 
that are put into the silo, Only in case 
of drouth or frost is it necessary to 
rush the filling of the silo; rain or 
dew on the forage does not injure the 
silage. 





Saving Seed Pays—If you neglected 
to insure plenty of high quality seeds 
for next year’s planting all the- zeal 
and labor you may spend in cultiva- 
tion will not make up for lack of fore- 
sight in saving the good seed. 
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by Sweetening Your Sour Soil 
Yanith Pulver’d Limestone 


Sour soil cuts down the yield of corn—prevents 
clover and alfalfa from growing. Ground lime- 
stone will sweeten sour soils—make soils hold 
more and give out more moisture and — 
food. The cheapest way Ys get ground 
stone is to pulverize it with 


Ghe Jeffrey LMEPUDER 


If you have e! — 
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your farm, don’ 5 ‘let it it 


Fite Pals Paiverwiil N grind 
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| Double the 

fertility of your soil. 
w a TODAY for 

Big Color-INus- 

trate -} Catalog and nA 

cial Proposition — 

or Easy Terms—on — 

to turn your rocks into 

dollars. Be sure to give 

horsepower of en: 

The Jeffrey Mfe. Co. 

888 First Ave., “a 0. 
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| there isa broad guarantee to ‘ou. 
BAd Ayo wwe fy 4 rood a 
| Our big Catalog No. 20 describes Rex 


Products—and tells about other materials 
also. Your request will bring it—(samples 
and prices included). 

THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


106 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO ‘NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


$10,000.00 


Backs this saw. {It is the best and cheapest saw made, 
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which ripping table can 
added. Guaranteed 
I year. Money refunded 
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inter From FACTORY.FREIGHT a4 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 136 
per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Dept. 5! - = _€leveland, 





We have a permanent position now open, 
with a splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment, for a man over 31 years of age to 
travel through the country districts and sell 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to the farmers. 


The position pays a good salary—many of 
our salesmen are now earning from $1200 
to $2500 a year. 


It is easy work and very pleasant. Selling 
experience is not necessary, although it 
is highly desirable. 


Preference will be given to a man owning 
or having the use of a horse and buggy 
or automobile. 


» 


There is no advance money required. Ours 
is a straightforward selling proposition, 
and if you think you have the ability to 
make a success of it, and are willing to 
sive it a fair trial, we will give your 
application very careful consideration. 

Write quickly—now — ToD a ¥ — because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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Such Geese as These Bring a Good Price When Well Fattened 


Fat Profit in Geese 
li. R. P. 


This Thanksgiving all sorts of poul- 
try sold excessively high, turkeys 42 
to 50 cents per pound in eastern retail 
markets, ducks 36 to 40 cents, choice 
fowls as high as 42% cents, and well- 
fattened geese up to 38S to 40 cents. 
Although cold storage stocks of poul- 
try are liberal, according to latest gov- 
ernment estimate, the supply of fresh 
killed, nearby fancy poultry is not 
large, and the promise is good for a 
remunerative market for the coming 
Christmas and New Year's trade. But 
it must be remembered that it is the 
well-fattened, carefully dressed and 
properly marketed birds which bring 
the top market price. 

Tam particularly in:erested in geese, 


although I have some nice, young 
cockerels which will bring a good 


price at Christmas time. Geese, how- 
ever, will take on two to four pounds 
in three or four weeks when properly 
fed and confined ina small, quiet 
place to prevent exercise. With three 
and four weeks to Christmas and New 
Year's, there is still time for poultry 
farmers to put the finishing touches 
on their holiday geese. When sold in 
a small way direct to the consumer 
each extra pound means a better fin- 
ished goose for its age and a corre- 


spondingly better price for every 
pound of its weight. 
About 3% weeks before Thanksgiv- 


ing I bought nine young _Toulouse 


geese between four and five months 
old, weighing a fraction over 8 
pounds. The purchase price was 23 
cents per pound, or a total cost of 
$19.55, which with a hauling charge 
and leg bands was $20.66. They were a 
little wild when I got them and it took 
three or four days before they quieted 
down and became accustomed to their 
new quarters in a corner of my laying 
house. The place of confinement was 
a pen 8x 10 feet, at one end of which 
was a dropping board projecting into 
the pen and under which the geese 
found seclusion. 


Started on Cracked Corn 


I started in to feed them cracked 
corn, which cost me $4.50 per 100 
pounds, giving at first a rather spar- 
ing feed morning and night until I 
felt sure they would become accus- 
tomed to the change in diet. Plenty 
of water was before them all the time, 
while at noon, throughout the fatten- 
ing period, I gave them green food in 
the form of mangel-wurzels, and how 
they did devour it. Within a few days 
I increased the amount of cracked 
corn until they were receiving as much 
as they could eat. During the finish- 
ing period those nine geese consumed 
100 pounds of cracked corn, 

About November 20, I started to 
supplement the cracked corn with corn 
meal, at $4.50 per 100 pounds, made 
into a sloppy mash with water. At 
first they refused to eat this, but a 
little coaxing by removing water and 
corn for a short time soon taught 
them the merits of corn meal. This 
was continued until they were killed 
for market. 

About this time also, I darkened the 
pen with burlap bags hung over the 
windows and along the wire netting 
separating the pen from the main 
part of the laying house. These geese 
were curious fellows and poked their 
heads under the bagging to look out- 


side. They were also as foolish as 
ostriches, apparently thinking that to 
hide their heads in a dark corner 


meant concealment. If the pens had 
been darkened earlier, the geese might 
have been more quiet and taken on 
more weight. 

Came Out on Top 


As it was, they took on a gross gain 
of 18.5 pounds at a cost of $6.75. The 
gross selling price for the nine geese 
dressed was $37.07, leaving a profit of 


‘ 


$9.66, or $1.07 per bird exclusive of 
labor. Total dressed weight was 93.5 
pounds, and meant an average selling 
price of over 3915 cents per pound, 
secured through direct dealing with 
the city consumer, and still ata 
shaded price from what the city man 
would have to pay at the retail mar- 
ket for equal quality gcese. The aver- 
age loss in blood and feathers was 
slightly over one pound per bird. 

The geese were prepared for market 
by stunning on the head with a piece 
of iron piping, then immediate bleed- 
ing and killing, followed by immersion 
in hot water and steam bath in a bur- 
lap sack for a few minutes to loosen 
the feathers. The feathers and down 
came out easily, and at ™ to 52 cents 
per pound, the current market price, 


easily paid for the time and effort of 
dressing. The market requirements of 
dressed geese call for plucking halt 


way down the neck and to the first 
joint of the wings. However, in direct 
dealing, consumers usually prefer to 
have the goose compleiely plucked and 
drawn. More care than usual was 
taken to give the geese a fine market 
appearance, which had its reward in 
the satisfaction of pleased customers. 


Bright Lights in Egg Business 
T. Re. HENINGER 


In the following article Mr Heninger 
gives his personal views right from the 
shoulder on the present poultry situa- 
tion. Back of the unrest at the present 
moment, as pointed out below, the good | 
laying hens will pay a profit and fortu- 
nate owners are enthusiastic over the 
promise for the coming season. On the 
other hand the war has forcefully 
brought out the fact that boarder hens 
must go, and they will.—[Editor. 


I am still a booster in the poultry 
business, but in company with other 





poultry raisers am not crowing about 
the profits. The poultry business is in | 
a bad way here. Most of our poultry- ! 
men are letting go just as fast as they | 
possibly can because they are running 
in debt every day. Present prices of 
feed are corn S4 per 100, no wheat at | 
any price, bran S82, brown middlings 
$2.75, corn meal “4, beef scrap $5, 
shells 75 cents, grit 75 cents, and no 
eggs. One poultryman with SOO hens 
and this season's pullets gets 60 eggs 
per day. One of our supposedly most 
prosperous poultry raisers is $2500 in 
debt and ships a half crate, or 15 
dozen eggs, at a time. The eggs 
shipped from here must cost on the 
average $1 per dozen to produce. 

I built houses and rigged them up 
to keep a fair flock, but they were 
running me behind so fast that I 
graded and sold my pullets, all but 
the very best, and my molting year- 
ling hens, selling them at 20 to 2T 
cents a pound and getting less than 
they would have brought as breeders, 
and every pullet cost me $1 or more. 
I will sell some more soon, They go 
to New York to be kept for layers. All 
my chickens were sold to be kept for 
layers. 

I am keeping about 125, and you 
ought to see them—the finest chickens 
I ever saw. They began laying Sep- 
tember 1 and by October 1 had laid 32 
eggs. I changed them to new houses 
as the weather was so bad and muddy. 
I shut 225 up together and cut down 
my eggs to 18. Now that the flock is 
cut down, they are commencing to lay 
more rapidly. I got 36 eggs the day I 
wrote this, a gain of three or four 
every two or three days. Every pullet 
that is not laying by the middle of 
December goes. No loafers, slackers 
or roosters this year. Every one must 
lay to pay. : 

I will have two cows next spring 
and intend to raise a few pigs. Wait 
until after the war and prices are 
lower. Stick to sheep. It costs noth- 
ing and they pay many times better 
than chickens do now. My chickens 
will soon be paying well and are doing 
so nicely now I will soon get five to 


[To Page 10.] 
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OLD BAGS 


You'll be surprised how much money we wit ) 
pay you for your old bags, torn or sound,— 
any quantity. Don’t let them lie around and 
rot when you can turn them into money. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

and we mail check as soon as shipment is 
received. Take advantage of present high 

rices — write today for price-list and shipping 
instructions. Largest direct buyers of bags in 
the world References — Citizens Bank o 
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WITTE Kero- Oil 








Immeciate Shipment“ 
Direct from Factory — SAVE $i5 10 $200— 


Simp'e in!construction, strong and powerful, few 
working parts--casy to onderstand, easy to ope rate, 
easy to own, Baz geeatents on your own terms-- 
Cash, Paymerts or No Money Down, 90-D: AY Trial. 6 

Sear Guarantee. Write for latest prices.--ED WITTE, 
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AreYou Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched 
bright and snappy ? 

For Three-Color Half Tone 
Process, reproducing all colors 
faithfully ? 

For Zinc Etchings, one or 
more colors ? 





For Designs and Illustrations 
for catalogues and book cov- . 
ers. advertisements, fashions, 
machinery. 


Our Engravings Embody 
Quality, Service, Price 
Write for Estimates 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant, 


Phelps Publishing Company 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Magic in Green Manure 


kK. W. PARRIMORE, SOMERSET COUNTY, N J 

Growing a crop to be turned under 
for the purp¢ of increasing the yield 
of succeeding crops is old, but just 
why we do it is still a moot question. 
Most discoverie come by accident. 
Most inventions just huppen. How- 
ever, it takes a trained mind to follow 
up a “lead” to a finish. 

For many years I have practiced 
green manuring and have devoted an 
unusual amount of time in trying to 
set up in plain sight a valid excuse for 
continuing the practice. Growing a 
crop to be turned under adds nothing 
to the soil is self-evident, except in 
the case of legume The expense, the 
sacrifice of prospective profit wel! 
us the inconvenience re powerful 
irzuments iinst it \ concrete 
proposition, reen manure me- 
dium through which or by wl h some 
unidentified agent induced nd sus 
tained in its work of bringing together 
the organk ind inorgank ( 
in the soil fo ybuilding of plant 
life 

‘rom this point of view, three years 

o I conducted a number of experi- 
ments to develop in plain the 
so-called “magi or agents, The mate- 
rials used in a combinatior re vege 
tuble meal, nitrate of od sulphate 
of potash and acid phosphats This 
was applied in the dri broadcasted, 
und raked in, and spread on the sur- 
face ol prepared 

When the Bacteria Work 

The first conspicuous effect noticed 
at the time was the appearance of 
mold on that which was left on the 
surface. The other applications were 
examined and found to be attacked. 
In fact, that which was worked in 
could be traced through soil by 
small clusters of mold, In the course 
of time the mold disappeared The 
several component parts of my mix- 
ture lost their identity and faded away 


in the soil 

I did not consider it important to 
investigate the mold, It simply sprang 
up out of the soil, did the transforma- 
tion act with vigor and dispatch, then 
disappeared. I will not enter into tech- 


nical details as to the importance of 
this demonstration as it appeared to 
me. Undoubtedly a tangible living 
thing, mold, was’ responsible for 
breaking down the organic and inor- 
ganic sustances at the same time. Fol- 
lowing up this “lead"’ many of the 


mysteries of soil action or rather inac- 


tion have been accounted for or pre- 
sented in a new light The particular 
kind or species of mold was not of my 
selection It seems to take care of it- 
self in any company. Its propagation 
and transportation are a simple matte 
Cheap and Effective 
My experience in growing a crop for 


the 
the soil 
method 
Just how to accomplish 
sult in a convenient, 
way is what prompted me to make the 
experiments A combination of the 
organic and inorgank substances 
ubove ground on the same 
basis was the This attract- 
ed and developed the mold on th 
surface of the Tried out in many 


express purpose of returning it to 
proven an extravagant 
increasing fertility. 
same re- 
practical 


has 
of soil 
the 


more 


practically 


first ste p 


soil 


ways the vegetable meal has proven to 
be the medium through which the 
mold acts Upon the theory that the 
organic ind the inorganic are co- 
workers in the process of preparing 
plant food a common-sense view is to 
apply them in contact It works. 
After all, it is the “works” that count, 

During the time of growing one 


crop to the preparation of soil for an- 
other the food contents assume a more 
or less balanced condition To dump 


a lot of raw mineral matter on this 
condition, just what takes place is a 
plenty In its seramble to line up 


with organic matter which is already 
employed to full capacity, means 
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delay and a whole lot of other things. 
Of course this is theory, but it points 
to a common-sense method of action. 
We should at least attempt to balance 
up whatever material we add to the 
soil. It can be done. A growing crop 
is the best evidence. There is no such 
thing as magic in crop growing. 


Climate Not Limiting Factor 
in New York 
grown trees? 
trees grown 

to those pro- 


wise for 
to plant southern 
This does not refer to 
south of Virginia, but 
duced in Virginia, West Virginia, south- 
ern Ohio, ete. What has been the ex- 
perience of growers on this question?— 

: Ww New York, 

I never plant southern trees, writes 
J. E. Hasbrouck, Jr, of Ulster county, 
N Y. Ido not think they are as hardy 
coming from a warmer climate, For 
fall plowing I do not think they would 
be hardened enough to withstand the 
extra cold I prefer northern grown 
ey are hardy, and while per- 
they have not the extra growth 
of the southern tree, yet they are more 
stocky and the wood is well matured. 

My experience with southern grown 
trees has been very satisfactory, writes 
=. W. Hathaway of Ulster county, N Y. 
In fact, southern grown trees have 
made a better growth as a whole than 
those I have planted which came from 
New York state nurseries. This fact, 
however, I think has been largely due 
to the stock itself and the season that 
the trees were planted. In 1912 I set 


Is it 
state 


growers 


is. H. 


rees as th 


mips 


out about 1000 New York state year- 
lings. The season was dry and unfa- 
vorable. In 1914 I put out about 500 


two-year-old trees. 
This season was very favorable and 
today the latter planting as a whole 
better block of trees than the 
first. I would not say that the south- 
ern grown tree was a better tree to 
plant in New York state than the 
home product, but my experience does 
prove that apple trees from’ a south- 
ern nursery, when strong and healthy, 
and with a first season of favorable 
weather do equally as well as the 
home product. 

My experience teaches me that it is 
advisable to plant treés that have been 
grown in the same latitude and condi- 
tions where they are to remain perma- 
nently, writes Harold Wilson of Co- 
lumbia county, N Y. 


southern grown 


has a 





Bright Lights in Egg Business 
[From Page 9.] 

six dozen a day, which I expect will 

go as high as an eight-dozen average 

anyway. The eggs are large. 

The chickens which I keep will lay 
more eggs than 500 like those which 
I sold, except my yearlings. They 
were magnificent layers, but would not 
lay for two months yet. I hesitated 
but decided to ship them. I ought to 
have let go of them when they began 


to molt, if at all. 
I can now grade a chicken almost 
unerringly by looking at it and if I 


in my hands there is no mis- 
take. Some good-looking ones require 
handling to grade. In feeding and 
properly caring for the flocks is where 
poultry schooling counts. If a man 
looks at my chickens, and many do 
so, I soon know whether the visitor 
knows anything about chickens or not. 

Feed will be high until the war is 
over. Eggs will not be in proportion 
with any stock, but layers for me and 


take it 


from now on my chickens will pay 
well, while the fellow carrying dead 
wood will go behind as he is doing 
now 


Arscnical Insecticides are to be held 
within price bounds so far as possible 
through the orders of the food ad- 
ministration. The arsenic industry of 
the United States has been placed un- 
der its direction through presidential 


proclamation. It is planned to bring 
about co-operation between agricul- 
tural interests and manufacturers of 


insecticides, thus providing for a local 
maintenance of stocks of the arsen- 
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A Good Tractor to Own 


A MOGUL 10-20 kerosene tractor will go 
a long way toward solving your labor 
and expense problems, Men who use this tractor 
properly say it does as much plowing, disking and © 
harrowing in rush seasons as three men and nine 
horses. In the heat of the harvest fields, and for 
summer plowing, three four-horse teams can hardly keep up 

with it, because it works steadily all day long. 

Besides, it is so simple that almost anyone can learn to 
handle it efficiently. A few days’ training in the handling of 
a kerosene engine is usually all that is needed. 

These two features make the Mogul 10-20 highly desir- 
able. Add to them the fact that it operates on a fuel that you. % 
can always buy, and at a reasonable price, and you have a 
power plant that is hard to beat for all-the-year-round work 
in the field or at the belt. 

You know the standing and reputation of Mogul tractors. 
When you buy a tractor, don’t overlook this good, simple 
reliable, economical three-plow Mogul 10-20, Booklets and 
folders give complete information. When you write for 
them, address 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO ry USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 
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wheat to the acre it’s easy to make money. Canada 
in her provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 


160 Acre Homesteads Free 


and other land at very low Thousands of farmers from 
U.S. or aon are Teun faking advantage of tia 
tunity. onderful also Oats, 


stant Cerne alan trate Mier ce se 
Write! for literature and lars as to railway 
rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, or to 


0. G. RUTLED 


GE, 
301 &. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canadian Government Agent 
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GRIMM’S Maple Syrup Evaporators 


thelr orders HOW. for the G. H. GRIMM EVAPORATORS, GRIMM SAP 

UTS—BUCK COVERS and all other supplies and have a SUPERIOR 

UIPMENT for the Season of 1918. There will be a great demand for MAPLE 
UP and SUGAR NEXT SPRING. owing to the fact that the Maple Product * 

1s practically exhausted. With a GRIMM EVAPORATOR, you will make a 
quality of SYRUP that will command the enest Price. gor! to sup- 
ply you promptly. Advise the number of you wish to tap we wil 
| a FT ny by bh ee hned.--g 
ormation. G. H, GRIMM ESTATE, Rutland, Vt. 


Catalogue “C” sent upon request 














FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog iJlustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 2 Elm Street, Quincy, Ml. 


SOILS 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complete and of the kind 
published. As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but im this case it reads 
@ novel. The author has put into it his individuality. The story of of 
i t t, as well as @ discussion 
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American Agriculturist 

3 will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
= about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 





Departmen (WATE HME 
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and bridges. Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist if a 
= reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. = 
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A Great Labor Saver 

ITCHING AND DRAINING DONE WELL AND 

CHEAPLY, EVEN WHERE HORSES OR 

TRACTORS CANNOT WORK— HERBERT 

MYRICK, WISSET FABMS 

Hand labor, even if it could be had, 
-osts too much to use it digging ditches: 
On hard land or firm ground consid- 
erable ditching can be done with the 
plow, grader or the various types of 
ditching machines, leaving only a lit- 
tle clearing out to be done by hand. 
Even under such conditions blasting 

A 

















Visible Results 
This ditch, blasted with dynamite at 
Wisset Farms, transforms a worthless 
swamp into valuable grass land. 


powder or dynamite also will do the 
work well. 

On soft ground and in swamps, 
where either team or tractor would be 
mired, blasting is the only practical 
and efficient method of ditching. I 
blasted more than half a mile of 
ditches through our big swamp the 
past season, and have been much 
pleased with results. Most of the way 
the land where the ditches were made 
was covered with a heavy growth of 
tangled alders and underbrush. You 
ean blast right through such stuff, but 
the roots, stumps and tops will be 
thrown out to the sides. We found 
this method left a nasty mess that was 
hard to deal with. Where we tried it 
two years ago, the tops and most of 
the roots died and dried so that they 
could be quite readily burned after the 
second summer, 

A still cleaner and more satisfac- 
tory way, if one can’t wait so long to 
get rid of the debris, is first to cut the 
brush and alders, throwing same in 
large piles to be burned whenever con- 
venient. Even the green stuff can be 
burned by starting the fire with kero- 
sene. Then blast out your ditch, and 
even the “cussedest’ mess of roots 
will be blown to pieces. They can be 
left to rot or put in piles to dry for 
burning later. 

If you have not the time or the help 
to cut the brush, blast right through 
it without -cutting, especially if you 
can allow the debris to lie there for a 
year or two. The more water there is 
in the swamp, the softer is the ground 
and the more easily will the dynamite 
throw out the roots and earth. There 
is a little trick about placing the 


charges for best results, which will be 
learned by a little experimenting with 
the first few charges. If,there is hard- 
pan at a depth of 2 to 4 feet, the ditch 
resulting from proper blasting will be 
almost perfect. If the mud goes down 
deep so that there is little resistance 
for the blast against the bottom, a 
heavier charge is needed and some of 
the hassocks will have to be pulled 
out. The best tool for doing this 
and for cleaning out other ob- 
structions in the _ ditch 
through a swamp is the potato hook, 
with a sharp shovel on the end of 
a long handle to cut chunks, too big 
for one man to handle easily. 

Another great advantage 
blasting method, is that in 
and meadows considerable of the 
ditching can be done long after the 
ground is frozen. A little ice on the 
surface of the swamp is no obstacle, 
if the soil underneath is still soft and 
wet. Blasting can be done through 
solidly frozen ground, whether upland 
or bog, but of course it means a lot 
of work to drill the holes and takes 
much more powder. 

My 50-acre swamp needs only a lit- 
tle more drainage to reclaim it en- 
tirely. Its soil is 2 to 10 feet deep, and 
contains 3% nitrogen when dried to 
10% of water. For a long distance 
toward the outlet there is a very stiff 
hardpan. The cost of cutting through 
it by hand would have been absolutely 
prohibitive, but dynamite made a good 
job of it quickly and cheaply. We 
also blasted off the end of a concrete 
dam, to lower the outlet. This was done 
without injury to the sides of the dam. 
In fact, projections were left that will 
hold plank should we wish to set back 
the water for subirrigation during 
drouth. 


Tractor Hints for Cold Weather 


One cannot be too careful about 
letting a motor freeze up. If a tractor 
must be run after freezing weather 
sets in, it must be drained every night 
immediately upon stopping the motor, 
or an anti-freezing solution used in 
the radiator. 

In very cold weather kerosene can 
be used- very successfully as an anti- 


of the 
swamps 


freeze, also a solution of 35 1-3% of 
denatured alcohol and water. If 
about 10% of glycerin is used in 


this solution, it will prevent the alco- 


hol from evaporating so fast. 

In cold weather generally it is 
necessary to use a lighter oil in your 
motor, otherwise the motor will get 
so stiff nights that it will be practi- 
cally impossidle to start in the morn- 
ing. It is also well to prime heavier, 
and in some cases use a higher test 
gasoline for priming than in warm 
weather. Keep the plugs perfectly 
clean for starting, as moisture is much 
more apt to form on th plug and 
short circuit it in cold weather than 
in warm weather. 





Coal Gas as Fuel for motors is in- 
creasingly popular in England where 


it is stated gasoline is 214 times 
dearer than coal gas. The latter is 
used in Edinboro heavy omnibuses. 


It is carried in a “gas bag” on top of 

















Motor Truck Taking Food from Farm to City 


The motor truck as a means for delivering. farm produce to 


con- 


suming centers is not a new idea, but is as yet. not extensively used. 
In coming years motor trucks for this work will be as conspicuous in 


the country as automobiles are 
how New J 3 fs are 
- trains in moving théir products. 


now. This 
saving freight costs and beating freight 


particular picture shows 


blasted. 
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the United States. Spain controls 
much of the pyrites from which sul- 
phuric acid is made for dissolving raw 


the vehicle and is to some extent a 
war-time expedient. Possible com- 
pression of coal gas in the metal 


cylinders is not regarded as practic- rock phosphate into acid phosphate 
able by the English experts, although for fertilizer. Spain will permit the 
developments along this way may be export of her pyrites only by those 
expecied. At present the whole thing who will also take a certain quantity 
is simply an interesting experiment of her oranges. 
on a large scale with great possibili- . at 
ties. 
conmmaqemecemmaseenane Crab Apple Cider—sSuch terms as 

Oranges in Spain influence fertilizer crab apple cider or crab apple com- 
prices here! Isn't that funny? Her pound as applied to ordinary apple 
European markets for citrus fruit be- juice are regarded as misleading and 
ing closed, Spain can get rid of its under the federal tood and drugs act 
surplus only if it can get the stuff into constitutes misbranding 











Quick, certain spring action means 
dependable game trap service—which is 
one of the reasons why trappers every- 
where prefer the VICTOR. 

They have confidence in that spring, 
gained through years of experience on 
the trap line. They know it is faster, 
stronger and longer lived than any other 
—and backed by seventy years’ ex- 
perience making game trap springs for 
every use. 

Examine the spring of the VICTOR 


—at your dealer’s. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrtp. 
ONEIDA, NEW YORK Al 
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SHIP YOUR co NEW YORK 

The International 
Fur Market. 

Because shipments to New 

York eliminate all unneces 

Sary transportation and han 

dling charges involved in re 

. shipment from the interior 

Your pelts will reach New 

York eventually WHY NOT 

FIRST? Here in New York 

. you will find: The Largest 

) Raw Fur Market; the great 

| est number of Raw Fur Dealers; the largest number of Fur manufactur 

ers; 90 per cent of America’s Fur Dressers and Dyers: the biggest out 


for manufactured Furs ands the wonderful retail Fur establish 


le 
ments on earth 


Free on Request RAW FUR MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 46 West 24th St., New York 


LETUSTAN a | 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes. 
rugs or gloves when sv ordered. Your 

will cost you less (han to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our Miustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy. etc. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wh.!!) 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs 
neckwear and other fine fur garment:, 
also fur garments reme 
ired. 


Inost 








Send for our price list today. 

Let us ve to you that we pay 

HIGHEST PRICES. We pay exactly 
what we quote and know you will 

pleased with our LIBERAL GRADING. 


WULFSOHN 


A house you can depend upon. 


We make no deductions of any kind, give 
every shipment individual consideration 
regardiess of how smal! or large. On 
account of our unusual outlet for 

furs, we can_actually pay you 

more morey. Write for pricelist, 


M. Wulfsohn & Co. 
206 West 27th Street 


, With prices ; New York City 
eled a 








You can have either book by sendiny 
ur correct address naming which, or ~~ ' 
th books if you need both. Address 
e ony Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Ly Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








DRILLING 


WELL "ravs* WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 














Our prices are always the highest the mar- 
ket affords. Liberal grading and prompt 





remittance guaranteed on all shipments, 
Senator Fur Price List 


David Blustein & Bro 


| 178 Bea oe Gla 


We pay top prices for Skunk, Mink, 
Muskrat, ona, all raw or. “ta list 


REDWOOD, N.Y. - DEPT. 9. 








Mention A A When You Write. 
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“NEW YORK 
Food People Getting Together 


There have been so many national, 
state and city food committees and 
commissions that one has to carry a 
memorandum book along to keep 
posted as to where he is at; and dis- 
tribution continues still to be messed 
up, producers continue to be fleeced 
by middlemen, and consumers robbed 
by extortionate retailers. Leading 
authorities state that butchers, catch- 
ing the spirit of the grocery, shop- 
keepers, milk distributers and fruit 
venders, have gone in t..e business ol 
high charges, some of whom obtain 
wu to Boo profit on the meats 
they are now selling to housewives. 

The price of wheat is fixed, but the 
price of bread stays up We have 
more potatoes than ever, but potato 
venders want more profits than ever. 


Meat is scarce, therefore a double 
profit must be obtained from every 
buyer; and so on down the line. The 
small food retailer is determined to 
reap his harvest also Hie revels in 
high prices, while the various food 
commissions fuss over organization 


complaint 
new plan 


But so severe has been the 
that it now seems as if a 
will be put in operation. 
The latest tep is to combine the 
toou departmcn with the 
state food commission and city food 
activities. To this end a new federal 
food board has been arranged, con- 
sisting of John Mitchell as chairman, 


Dr J. G. Schurman and Charles 
Wieting of the state food commission, 
Arthur Williams, New York city food 
administrator, and Charl 1D eman 
of Utica, tate food administrator for 
the state outside of New York city 


specifically states 


rhe agreement 
\ i\dministration, 


that the federal food 


and not the tate, will devise the 
policic and superintend the carrying 
out of food conservation and of price 
fixing. MKMnforcement of regulations ol 
retail distribution, in iding milk, will 
be directed by t authority, and 
while the federal board will have 
supervision, the actual, practical de- 
tails will be in the hands o he state 
body 
It will be recalled t during 

past week the federal milk ommi 
ion began its work to decide wha 
price should be tixed for milk in the 
future Thi ymami on h or- 
ganized, but to date has miude little 
headway. \ short session of this 
committee wa held on November 26, 
and then adjourned until December 5 


In the meantime dairy producers are 
receiving October pric¢ for milk, and 
are obliged to accept uch pric re- 
gxardless of the fact that production 
osts are below receipt 

Fortunately dairy p! rs will be 
reimbursed for losst if this commi 
sion finds that December 
higher than the October figures It is 
of interest to note that but two mem- 
bers of the 


oduce 


cost ire 


ederal milk commission 
have a peaking intance with 
the dairy cow \ young banker, 
dock com missione milk dealer and 
others of like training are to tell the 
people how mucl i cow ought to 
charge a farmer for milk she de- 
livers over to him 
In fixing the price of milk it turns 
cut to be quite different than when 


fixed for copper or steel 
other products of the 


the price was 
or munitions o1 


city man But forces do move in a 
mysterious way when they come in 
contact with the products of the farm. 


A Plain Farmer's Plain Talk 





DANIEL DEAN, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 
American <Agriculturist talks plain 
English, and plain English has never 


been needed so before Whether the 
tools used ara Whitman and Mitchell 
at Albany, or Wilson and Hoover at 
Washington, city food gamblers are 
determined to force down food prices 
by every possible Wall street trick be- 


fore they buy. I m just back from 
the Wisconsin potato show, where I 
learned some interesting points 


Commissioner Brigham of Vermont 
told the growers that city potato pro 
duction in the east would be a minus 


quantity next year, and that with the 
labor shortage on farms we must 
expect greatly lessened production 
Washington is fully determined, ac- 


cording to Vrooman, that food prices 
must be driven down, and that under 
ho circumstances hall they be al- 
lowed to rise 1 1 enough to allow 
farmers to compete with city oceu- 
pations In wiugke (ne St restion 
which is rapidly becomin pop 
wi city people t rmier Wi 
mu be driven int ‘ n 
that potato pri may be kept down 
l heard that several tit n Madison 
and Chicago 

City newspaper lie bout farmers 


and food dealers are a very important 
par of the campaign_against Ameri- 
can farmers L. D. Sweet told me in 


Washington that their detectives had 
looked up almost 100 stories of potato 
destruction It is obvious that if one 
had been found true that the story 
would have been published by every 
power of the government from Maine 
to Alaska. As it was, not one word of 





correction has been published, and 
the stream of poisonous lies goes on 
unchecked. So long as they serve 
their purpose of inflaming city con- 
sumers’ minds and making them be- 
lieve that the government is the one 
friend between themselves and star- 
vation it will get votes, and that is 
the one thing Hoover was given his 
job for. 

This nation is in the greatest war 
in history. With our allies it needs 
food as never before. Farmers must 
supply the greater part of that food. 
For 50 years American farmers have 
produced food at prices so low that 
city occupations have paid higher 
prices to labor, and have steadily re- 
duced the percentage of farmers in 
the country until now farmers are too 
few to produce sufficient food except 
in a favorable year like ]917. Next 
year, and till the end of the war, more 
and more farmers and farm laborers 
will leave farms for the army and the 
cities. Brigham says that a govern- 
ment which insists that food produc- 
ers’ wages shall be lowered while the 
movie doorkeepers are left un- 
touched, has only itself to thank if it 
sees an overproduction of movies and 


in underproduction of food. Every 
government contract which provides 
the contractor with 10% profit on 


labor costs, not only treats the con- 
tractor far better than the farmer, 
but also increases the farmers’ labor 
cost, and in the face of government 
price restriction, reduces his power to 
produce food. More labor must be 


hired than ever before, and in the 
face of increased competition from 
other industries. One way, and one 


way only, will insure that labor supply 
to insure the needed food, and that is 
that the government force up food 
prices instead of down. 


New Creamery for Old 
Cc. F. M., OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

The Phoenix cheese company of 
Otsego county, N Y, is building a 
sanitary barn on one of the farms re- 
cently bought by that company. The 
tarn is to cost $15,000, and is to ac- 
commodate 200 cows. This creamery 
has proved to be one of the most suc- 
cessful independent co-operative con- 
cerns in this locality. It rose like the 
legendary Phoenix from the ruins of a 
burned creamery. The owners of the 
destroyed property refused to rebuild, 
so the dairymen were forced to make 
a way to market for themselves. 

One of its patrons has said that the 
creamery owed its successful career of 
around 15 years to the integrity and 
excellent business judgment of its 

ilesman, who was himself a farmer. 
Another means of success was through 
having a direct outlet for its products 
by obtaining an interest in a New 
York commission house. Combined 
mutual interests of producers, manu- 
facturers, salesman and distributers 
have brought prosperity to factory 
and farmers in connection with the 
Pheonix cheese company. 

The Oneonta poultry and pet stock 
issociation has announced that its 
fourth annual exhibition will be held 
in Oneonta Dee 17-21 Suitable pre- 
miums will be offered on single birds 
ind classes, and there will also be at- 
tractive special prizes. 


Washington Potatocs Good—In this 
county the corn crop was not up to 
the average, early frost in Sept doing 
great damage. The potato crop passed 
the average, some fields yielding over 
“OO bus p acre. Part of the crop of 
Giants was marketed at $1.50 to $2 p 
bu. Apples were medium, both in 
quality and quantity, good red apples 
bringing $4 p bbl. Good dairy cows 
ell at S75 to $100 each. 

Oneida Potatoes Freeze—One-half 
of the potato crop was in the ground 
when the big freeze came. Many 
bushels are unfit for market, and it 
means a big job in sorting. The yield 
was good, but there was considerable 


dry rot. The hay crop was a good 
one, but is not all harvested on ac- 
count of labor shortage. Silage corn 


crop was short. Potatoes bring $1.25 
to $1.50 p bu, butter 50 to 52c p Ib, 
eggs 5c p doz. Young pigs $4 to $5 
each. Quite a numbér of young heif- 
ers died of anthrax this season. 
Demand for Wood—Village people 
are calling for all the wood that farm- 


ers of Cattaraugus Co can bring in, 
but labor scarcity has hampered 
work. Cold and freezing weather in 
Nov ruined many apple. orchards. 
Wheat is in poor condition and apples 
ire a poor crop with hardly enough 
for cider Potatoes are all dug, but 
ome got frosted before they were 


harvested Farmers are inclined to 


hold for a better price than $1.25 p 
bu Four-weeks-old pigs sell for $5 


each 

Tioga Co—The ground is frozen and 
plowing has been suspended. Farm- 
ers are busy housing live stock for the 
winter. Eggs are plentiful, but the 
price has declined to 72c p doz. Prices 
of flour and corn were lowered also, 
flour bringing $3 p 49-Ib cack. Wheat 
feed $3.65 p 100 Ibs, gluten feed $2.50. 
Sugar 10 to 10%c p Ib, butter 50%c. 
Tioga Co sent the 34 contingment to 
Camp Bix recently. A fine send-off was 


prepared for the last two contin- 
gents with a free dinner before start- 
img and lunches to take with them. 
[A. A. Drew. 

Cabbage High in Oswego—Cabbage 
is selling at a high price in this 
county, and not all has been gathered. 
Threshing is all done with the excep- 
tion of beans. Corn is not curing well 
in the shock. Cows have not held up 
well in milk this fall and silage corn 
was put up in poor condition. Labor 
is scarce and there is more work than 
can be done before winter sets in. 

Soft Corn in Niagara—Most of the 
corn is still out in the shock, being too 
soft to store in the barn. Wheat has 
made small growth on account of 
cold and rainy weather. Farmers are 
up in arms over the new school law 
which has tripled our taxes, and an 
indignation meeting was held recent- 
ly in Royalton. Wheat sells at $2.10 
p bu, oats 70c, barley $1.40, buckwheat 
$1.S0;-hay $14 p ton, eggs 5Uc p doz, 
butter 45c p Ib. 

Snow Delays Harvest—Snow now 
covers the ground in Schuyler Co, and 
there are still some potatoes to dig 
and beans to harvest. All grains 
turned out fair in yield. Some beans 
will not be pulled and a large number 
of frosted potatoes have been put on 
the market. Hay is bringing $20 p 
ton, feed of all kinds is high. Calves 
bring 13c p Ib, lambs 15c, and 
hogs 13c. 

Cold in Ontario—We are having our 
first cold snap and most everything is 
under cover. A large part of the corn 
is still in the shock, most of which is 
soft and not fit for cribbing. Potatoes 
bring $1.20 to $1.30 p bu, cabbage $15 
p ton. Fresh eggs sell at 55 to 60c p 
doz, butter 42 to 50c p Ib. 

Cold in Steuben—Farmers are about 
two weeks late with their work, and 
winter has set in in earnest. Potatoes 
were damaged by frost and the corn 
crop is turning out much better than 
1916. Threshing is not not all done 
yet. Butter brings 45c p lb. Buck- 
wheat which was nearly a failure sells 
at $3.40 p 100 lbs, oats 7lc p bu, rye 
$1.70 for 60 Ibs. Dressed pork 21 to 
22c p lb. Labor is scarce and farmers 
are scouring the country for next 
year’s help. 

St Lawrence Co—Late Nov finds 
farmers busy with fall plowing and 
other work, the ground holding open 
unusually late. Threshing is nearly 
all done, barley and oats making good 
yields. Potatoes and beans have not 
come up to expectations. Many farms 
have been sold lately at high prices. 


Eagle Bridge, Nov 30—Considerable 
fall plowing has been accomplished. 
Some farmers have each +00 bbls of 
potatoes in cellar, holding for higher 
prices. Lambs and veal calves are 
being sold close owing to the high 
price, 14c for .-od calves and 10 to 
12c for good lambs. Onions are most- 
ly in buyers’ hands: cmy butter Sle 
p lb. 

Cabbage Good in Fulton—Farmers 
are busy plowing and finishing their 
fall work. Cabbage is a fair crop and 
has all been harvested, some selling 
at $25 p ton. Potatoes sell at $1.75 
to $2 p bu and were a fair crop de- 
spite freezing of some of the vines. 
Buckwheat was a medium crop and 
brings $1.75 p bu, rye $1.80. Cows 
are not giving much milk as farmers 
cannot afford to feed much grain. 


OHIO 
Pay for Slaughtered Cattle 


CLARENCE E. METTERS 

Owners of cattle killed by the state 
of Ohio will not have to wait until the 
next session of the legislature to get 
their money, although the bill failed 
to pass at the last legislative session. 
Banks in various parts of the state 
will loan the money on condition that 
Auditor of State Donahey and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Shaw give them a 
signed statement showing that the 
cattlemen are entitled to compensa- 
tion from the state for loss of their 
cattle. These statements will be filed 
as claims at the next legislative ses- 
sion. At the last session a filibuster 
prevented the passage of the bill for 
the paying of the cattle. 

The packer dressed turkeys at 
Thanksgiving sold generally at 40 
cents a pound, but in some places it 
dropped to 35 cents. This price was 
5 to 10 cents higher than last year. 
The advance in price is due to the 
higher cost of feed. Fewer turkeys 
were sold this year because of the 
conservation of fnod. Potatoes were 
raised in excess of the needs of the 
Columbus workhouse to the amount 
of over 600 bushels. These were 
placed on sale at the market price of 
$1.60, but as these found few pur- 
chasers, Clark Doughty, manager of 
the municipal war garden last sum- 
mer, purchased 500 bushels, also the 
Salvation army purchased 100 bushels. 

Every dog in Ohio should now have 
a license to comply with the new state 
law which went into effect December 
1. These tags are being made in the 
penitentiary, the state, thereby, saving 


a large sum over a private contract. 
i made 240,000: 


In. the. frst. week e. 
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UNITED ELECTRIC 
FARM POWER 


Here’s the United—a oumpicte reliable, high 

ality. GUARANTEED Electric Light and 
‘ower Plant at low cost. It gives the 

convenience of service. N 


io fuss. No bother. No dan treme fire. 
USE YOUR OWN ENGINE. 


Your own ree dependab 
a 


able farm en- 

gine belted to nited Electric Plant 

is your power. Our proven method. Same 

rinci city central stations. 

ELF. é. A woman or child can 
knowl of electric 


r Made in All 
Sizes For Any Farm. 


— 








()\ndoor Closet 
a visi’ Eomfortabhe, 


Healthful, Convenient 
Eliminates the out - house, 
open vault and ae 
which are breeding places 


for germs. Have a warm, 
sanitary, odofiess toilet right 
in your ho ing out 
in cold weather. boon to 
invalids, by State 
Boards 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
t A here The House 

The oun killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container. Empty a month. 


b than ash ab- 
No more trouble to empt = on filo in the 





solutel naranteed. a 
office o this publication. Ask for oonie and price 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 312 6m ST. pereer 
Ask the Ro-San Washstand---Hot and Cold 

Water Without P' 











YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
by ordering your 


Raw Rock Phosphate 


for shipment during November and December 


We Can Make Prompt Shipments Now. 
Prices will be higher and freight cars scarcer 
after January Ist, 1918. 

Write or wire for our quotations. 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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75 counties: 
The Franklin. county domestic 
science winner is Miss Eleanor Whit- 


ed 19, of W re- 
neVred am average grade of 94.64, and’ 
was awarded a trip to Washington on 
December 3. 


Less Plowed Crops Next Year 

H. W. PIXELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

The situation of the farmers since 
so many of the sons and other young 
men have been drafted into the army, 
leaving the farms bare of help, is dis- 
couraging. Men who have been called 
and passed examination have been 
notified to be ready to report when 
called, so eanmnot make permanent 
engagements. Farmers are arrang- 
ine to plow less acres, thus reducing 
prospective yield of graim and vege- 
tables next summer. More land will 
ine devoted to the raising of oats and 
hay as they do not demand such con- 
tinuous. cultivation during the grow- 
ing season, 

The fodder is generally very bright 
and green. A considerable acreage of 
fodder was caught by the frost and 
was not cut and put in shock; the 
on those stalks has dried out 
much better than that which is in 
shock. There will be a greater num- 
ber of farmers who will be sellers of 
corn tham have been in other years 
for the reason that they have but 
few or no hogs or cattle to feed. 

The price of cattle and hogs has 
been so high that but few heifers 
nd young sows have been kept for 
reeding purposes, hence the number 
of cattle and hogs is not increasing 
very rapidly. At public sales at auc- 
tion during the past two menths, 
voung hogs not yet fattened have not 
brought so much per pound as °fat- 
tened hogs. 





corn 





Dampness Retards Curing—Damp 
weather in Darke Co retarded the 
curing out of the otherwise belated 
corn crop and a large per cent is still 
unhusked. Wheat is looking far bet- 
ter than usual at this time, having 
good color and am even stand. There 
are not many potatoes on our local 
markets. They retail at $1.50 to $1.60 
p bu, butter 42 to 45c p Ib, eggs Wc 
p doz. 

Soft Corn in Licking—Good weath- 
er in this county for the last two 
weeks enabled farmers to gather the 
corn crop, most of which is _ soft. 
Wheat is very small. to go into win- 
ter, .some of it not being up yet. 
There are not as many hogs teing fei 
as usual. Live stock bring high 
prices with the exception of horses 
Corn sells at $1.25 p bu, oats 5c, 
wheat $2.05, hay $20 to $24 p ton, 
hogs 16c p Ib, chickens 16c, eggs 42c 
p doz, butter 42c p Ib. 

Shredding Nearly Finished—The 
shredder in Claremont Co has fin- 
ished up its work, showing a good 
yield of corn. A large acreage of 
wheat and rye was sown. Apples are 
about one-half a crop but bring 
good prices. The milk price has been 
fixed at $3.50 p 100 lbs. Eggs bring 
4te p doz, butter 40c p Ib, hens 20c, 
turkeys 25c, sorghum $1 p gal. 

Husking Corn in n—Fine 
weather in this county has stimulated 
corn husking and corn is now selling 
at $1.30 p bu. Creameries are paying 
$2.90 p 100 Ibs for milk, butter is 
scarce and is retailing at 45c p Ib, 
eges 45e p doz, chickens 16c p Ib. 
Feed is high and cows bring $95 to 
— each. There is no demand for 
1orses, 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Keystone State Topics 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

After a survey of Lehigh by A. J. 
Hacker, county farm adviser, he 
states that at least 1000 men will have 
to be released from the draft if the 
county is to produce anything like 
normal crops. There are already 50 
abandoned farms, due to the inability 
of the owners to get help, which is 
dificult to secure when the draft 
takes some of the men and the muni- 
tion plants the rest at $5 a day. “he 
selective draft system will be invoked 
to get the help. 
° Cooper, breeder of Jersey 
cattle, states that the rising price of 
milk is due to well-defined economic 
causes. A farmer getting 12 cents a 
quart can afford help at $2 a day, but 
he cannot get the help at that price 
when the munition plants offer $5. 
The result has been a deplorable 
Slaughtering of cattle. 

The farmers of Center county had 
a concrete example a few days ago 
as to the paying proposition of rais- 
ing pure-bred stock. Farmer J> Will 
Mayes made a public sale of 100 head 
of Guernsey cattle, milk cows and 
heifers and Berkshire hogs and pigs, 
and they netted him $6000, 


Berks Corn Show—The annual 
corm show held in Reading, conduct- 
Berks Co closed 





ed on 


eR Ne 


ee 


-company. 





being paid by the Pa trust co : 
Addresses w delivered by S. 

county agent, E. M. Zerr, president of 
the farmer’s union, A. M. Mason of 
Pa state college, and others. The 
principal winners of corn premiums 
were, M. H. McCallum, J. G. Eagle- 
men, G. W. Echternacht, J. R. Yeich, 
W. Bohn, William Worley, W. A. 
Geiger and N. H. Fisher. There was 


* a fine fruit display in connection with 


the show. Dr J. 8. Rittenhouse of 
Lorane carried off the most premiums 
for apples, and H. G. McGown of 
Geigers Mills received the premium 
for best basket exhibit. 


State Agricultural Bureau—tThe Pa 
state chamber of commerce has es- 
tablished an agri bureau at Harris- 
burg, in charge of F. R. Stevens as 
director, who until a month ago was 
connected with the agri constructive 
work of the Lehigh- valley railroad 
* During his eight years’ 
connection with that company he la- 
bored zealously in an effort to help 
agriculture from transportation, mar- 
ket and productive viewpoints. 


Wise Cattle Buyers—The cattle 
feeders of Lancaster Co who pur- 
chased early this fall were the lucky 
ones. Some farmers are now paying 
a price for cattle that will make them 
stand a high figure when they are of- 
fered for sale. But there are many 
who are still willing to risk it, be- 
lieving that there is little danger of 
losing money on cattle feed for the 
market, even at present prices of feed- 
ers, 


Winter Wheat Late—Farmers in 
Harford Co are still busy husking the 
bumper corn crop, but not more than 
a third of it is in the crib. It is sell- 
ing at $5 to $6 p bbl of 370 Ibs. Fod- 
der corn brings 4 to 6c p bdle. Never 
before has the winter wheat been 
sown@so late, much of the acreage 





Ar J put in after Nov 1. Milk brings 
to $2.28 p 100 Ibs at the cream- 

milk returned and 
complain that it does 
to keep cows and are selling 
Hogs bring 15 to 16%4c p Ib, 
45 to SOc, eggs 4ic p doz, 
turkeys 28c¢ p Ib. 

Dog License Code—aA decision has 
been given to’ the dept of agri of 
Pa by the attorney general’s depart- 
ment to the effect that the dog license 
code of 1917 applies to all townships 
of the state, whether they are under 
old special acts taxing dogs‘or not. 

Hauling Hay in Tioga—Farmers 
are busy hauling in pressed hay, 
which is in good demand and brings 
$12 to $15 p ton. November wa: a 
good month for farm work, but r -ny 
potatoes were frozen in the ground. 
Milk brings $3.21 p 100 Ibs at the 
creamery. Sugar can only be bought 
in 1-lb quantities. Many farmers 
have their plowing well under way. 

Selling Cows in Berks—A number 
of dairymen have disposed of their 
cows and are now feeding sicers. 
Wheat is backward and in a weak- 
ened condition owing to drouth and 
early frost. Fewer laying hens are 
being kept on account of high feed 
prices. Many silos have been built 
this season and a number of tractors 
were bought. Corn is all husked, and 
manure is being hauled. There jis 
no sale for horses. 

MARYLAND 

Prizes for Acre Contest The 
tato yield is only fair, but tubers are 
of good size. The corn crop is ex- 
cellent, but labor hard to get and 
husking goes slowly even when 45¢ p 
bbl is paid; for picking up potatoes 
$2.50 a day is paid. Eggs are retailing 
at 60c p doz, sash lettuce 6 to Ne p 
head, corn $7 p bbl.—[E. O. Jean. 


po- 


a 
West Virginia Farm Gossip 


Ww. N. B. 

The milk situation has becoma 
serious in many cities of the state 
owing to diminishing supply. There 
have been advances all along the line, 
and, of course, protests from consum- 
ers. Many farmers are selling off 
their cows c,laiming that with the 
high cost of feed and labor it is im- 
possible to sell milk at a profit. 

The move to have names. given 
farms is making much headway in the 
state, especially in Harrison county, 
where a campaign to have 100 farms 
mamed has been launched. Ap- 
propriate names are adopted, having 
reference to particular products raised 
or to pecularity of location. 

Farmers are looking with misgiving 


to next year, following their ex- 
perience this year with the labor 
shortage They see no prospect for 
improvement in conditions. This year 


day 


they were compelled to pay S84 ; 
to get in their corn. 





Most farmers kuow F. R. Stevens of 


New York. For the past few years 
Mr Stevens has been = agricultural 
agent of the Lehigh valley railroad. 
After etght years of constructive 
work he has been called to Pennsyl- 
vania to take charge of an agricul- 
tural bureau created by the Pennsyl- 
vania state chamber of commerce. 
The first enterprise of the bureau will 
be to aid in the re-establishment of 


the sheep raising industry in Pennsyl- 
vania. This may be said, the Lehigh 


Valley railroad lost a mighty level- 
headed man and the Pennsylvania 
state chamber of commerce has 
secured a crackerjack farmer to di- 
rect the work of its agricultural 
bureau. The chamber could have 


sought the world over and would have 
failed in getting a better man 















safely. 

other freight. 
the seaboard. 

mendous. 


to go around. 


Vast quantities of supplies ‘for our troops at 
home and abroad must be moved quickly and 
These have the right of way over all 
The crops must also be moved to 
The strain on the railroads is tre- 
Every car must be loaded as near to 
full capacity as possible, for there are not enough 
Then, too, the Army has taken thou- 
sands of skilled railroad men, forcing the employ- 


E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 


The Early Order 


Gets the Goods 


The railroads are called upon to handle a greater volume 
of traffic than ever before in their history. 


ment of many “green” hands. 
roads are short-handed. 
the great freight yards you would see thousands 

of loaded cars waiting an opportunity to proceed. 


ask. 





(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


“What has all this to do with farming?” 
Just this—YOU can protect your interests by 
ordering ycur spring fertilizers shipped NOW, and at 
the same time help win the war. 












Even so, the rail- 
Were you to visit one of 









you may 
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of your crops. 


In spite of war conditions you can depend on these 
old time reliable brands to furnish you available 
plant foods in the right proportions for the needs 


Mr. J. M.Ward of Maine, raised over 404 bushels 
of potatoes on a measured acre, using only our 
A copy of our book entitled ‘Corn, the Foundation of Profitable Farming”’ will be 
mailed free, together with the name of our nearest local agent, if you will teli us 
how many acres of corn you expect to raise next season. 
in unoccupied territory. 





duce good results.’ 


Address Publication Division 


The Coe Mortimer Company 


Subeidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
51 Chambers Street 
New York City 


Excelsior Potato Feriilizer 1916. 

fertilizers always work well in the planter and pro- 
’ 

prove that fertilizers make every hour of labor pro- 

duce larger returns. E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers will 

help you secure “a greater yield from every field.” 









He writes: “These 






Experiments at the Ohio station 















We want agents 

















New KEROSENE Light $2ssiine 


10 Days FREE—Send No Money 


TWICE.THE-LIGHT 
ON HALF.-THE OIL 





te pey &s 4 cent until you have used this wonderful 
own home ten days, then you may return it at our 
satisfied. We want to prove to you that it makes an 

a candle; beats electric, gasolii 


Men With Rigs or Autos 


nything in his life 2 

6) the first seven days.’’ Christensen, Wis., says: “ 
never seen an article that sells soeasily.’’ ‘Norring, I 
says: ‘92% of homes visited bought.’’ Phillips, O., says: 
“Every customer ind booster.’’ Kem- 
erlin ;,Minn., says: ‘No flowery talk necessary. 


Thousands who are oe ae the 
~~ yt ao strosety. ae - RED. pad 
free trial and given absolately without cost when 
a di Ask 



































Pennsylvania Dairy Judging Team 


Reading from left to right as you look at the photo, these are: 
Clark Roberts of Richlandtown, Pa; Donald F. Hill of Sandy Lake, Pa; 
John G. Good of Lebanon, Pa; Thomas F. Nelan of Washington, Pa; 
and the coach, E. F. Anthony of State College, Pa. These boys are stu- 
dents at Pennsylvania state college and represented their institution at 
student judging contests. 

essential that this be marketed as 


THE GRAIN MARKET 

















TATEST WHOLFSALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITII COMPARISONS 
Cash or —Wheat— ——Com—, — -Oats- -, 
Spot 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 

Chicago cece 1.6 1&2 Os 76% 7 

New York 1.95 1.80 1.12 80 62 

Boston . . 1.0 1.14 81 65 

St Louis 1.70 L.78 1.01 75 a3 

Toledo ... es 1.78 1.01 ib 

Minneapolis .. 1.92 1.95 1.00 70% 8.54 

‘ 4 ¥ * ® » _ 
Grain Standards Discussed 
Ollicial standards for grain and 

the rules and regulations under the 

United States grain standards act to 

meet practical requirements of the 


producers and handlers ure to be dis- 


cussed in a series of hearings. The 
tirst meeting wus held in New York 
November 26, others are to follow in 
Buftalo, Toledo and other points in 


the grain growing sections 
in the New York hearin 
tions discussed were mostly of a 


s the ques- 
tech- 


nical nature, bearing on the qualifica- 
tions for different corn and wheat 
grades and rules and regulations in 
regard to grain inspection, Those 
who did not attend this meeting, and 
have recommendations to offer, miay 
send them to the bureau of markets, 
Washington, D C. Such recommendia- 
tions should be detinite in form and 
should refer to a specific cla sub- 
class, grade, regulation or section 
Much dissatisfaction has been 
voiced by farmers in regard to the 
present grain standards ny report- 
ing t! on marketing grain whien 
was on slightly inferior in quality, 
it wa raded very low and a heavy 
cut in price was made When all 
recommendations have been received 
the revision of grain taundards will 
be taken up in Washington 
Everywhere the corn market con- 
tinues the center of attraction in 
grain circles. prices greatly unsettled 
ind quite discernible an undercur- 
rent of weakness looking toward win- 
ter deliveries. So far as Dec con- 
tracts are concerned, however, these 


shown relative firmness evidently 
the belief it is quite uncertain 
how general the movement of good 
sound corn may be toward terminal 
markets during Dec. The price situa- 
tion is question of trans- 


have 
under 


largely a 


portation from farm to market. The 
movement of new corn up to the 
close of Nov has been somewhat 
seattered and largely of soft, imma- 
ture lots, many of these going at 
ridiculously low prices. Substantial 
demands have been made upon 
merchantable offerings of corn of ev- 
ery description, and as a result no 
building up of e hausted supplies. 
The car shortage has been re- 
ponsible in part at least for this 


iteness of 


situation, together with the |: 

the season for husking and maturing 
corn Clamor has been widespread 
for cars to move all sorts of commodi- 
ties and this has interfered with coun- 
try 1ipments of corn. 

r Situation is possibly clearing by 
the recent decision of the food admin- 
stration to-place corn and oats on the 
same basis with wheat so far as 
handling by the railroads is con- 
cerned, A coarse grain department of 
the food administration has been 
established under the supervision of 
\ A, Stream, vice-president Chicago 


board of trade, to have charge of the 


movement of course grains In trade 
circles it is believed this will mean 
that a large number of cars will be 
peedily available for the corn belt to 
move the grain rapidly to market. 


This was responsible for more or less 
recent weakness in corn, prices reced- 
ing from a recent high level, Dec 
vround $1.22 p bu at Chicago. and 
Jan 1.19 before decline was checked. 
Owing to so much low grade 
cora it is regarded absolutely 


rapidly as possible in order to save it 
from spoiling; even granted that 
enormous quantities are right now be- 
ing utilized in home feed lots, fatten- 
ing cattle and hogs. At New York, 
new but sound and high grade yellow 
corn was quoted at 1.97 p bu. In the 
west farmers are getting 1@1.15 for 
new corn at country shipping points. 

Oats shared the interest, market 
reasonably active at a very much 
higher level. In the space of three 
weeks Dec oats at Chicago .gained 
nearly 5c, selling up around 74c p 
bu before reaction with May above 
and below Tle. With the promise of 
better transportation facilities from 
farm to terminals some undercurrent 
of weakness took place in the oats 
trade. At New York, choice oats sold 
TS @ S0e, 


Wheat receipts have been fair. The 
milling industry is somewhat dis- 
turbed over the fact that coarse 


grains are to receive the same ship- 
ping Cdnsideration as wheat, feeling 
the movement of the latter may be 
curtailed. The output of flour in the 
northwest is large, but the movement 
to the eastern seaboard restricted 
owing to inadequate transportation 
facilities, hence the situation § is 
somewhat complicated. 

More than 21 million bus Canadian 
in nine 


wheat came into the U §S 

months ending Sept 30. Over 14 mil- 
lion bus of this came in free of 
duty since Apr lo This Cana- 
dian wheat and flour is coming 
in through ports of entry all along 


the border, Duluth, Superior Wiscon- 
sin and also ports of entry in Mich, 
O, N Y and Vt; some entering through 


Mont and Wash, 
Official figures just out place the 
wheat crop of England and Wales at 


against 51,000,000 bus 
one yerr ago; average yield past sea- 
son a shade less than 30 bus p acre 
against 28'S bus in 1916 and a 10-year 
average of 51's bus. 


57,000,000) bus 


Rve continued tirm although dull, 
fair export clearances announced, 
eash lots quotable around $1.77@1.88 


p bu at western primary points, and 
1L.@ 1.92 at New York. 

Barley was fairly steady under a 
good all-around demand, with malting 
grades selling up to $1.40 p bu. 

Grass seeds were generally steady 
in tone with little inquiry for Mar but 
not much business. Prime cash tim- 
othy was quoted around $1.75 p 100 
Ibs, clover 26.50@26.75, millets 2@ 


2.25, buckwheat 3.40@3.75. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Following the sharp decline in 
market price of potatoes at leading 
points as pointed out in these col- 
umns, the market was unsettled 
prices well maintained at the new 
level Trading was exceptionally 


light, holders at some points refusing 
to dispose of stocks at the low prices, 
w hile in all sections buyers were 
cautious. With such tendency the car 
shortage became less of a factor in 
the potato movement than in pre- 
few weeks. 

Mich, country 
S1.S2@2 p 100 Ibs, 


VIOMuNS 
Tn were made 


Wis 1.25. Me 


sales 


shipping points quote Green Mountain, 


at 1.80 p 100 lbs, growers and couniry 
shippers inclined to hold, although 
potatoes moved to market in carlot 
quantities. Wis, Mich and Minn were 
the leading shipping states. Me rolled 
“6S cars or 12 less than the previous 
week and Col 147 cars less. 

Latterly potatoes at loading points 
have shown a marked weakness with 


sales third week in Nov at Neb 
shipping points $1.15 p 100 Ibs, in 
Mich 2 p 100 Ibs, at Waupaca, Wis, 


1.25 p 100 Ibs. 
At Youngstown, O, 6000 bus pota- 


toes had been held in the railroad 
yards until danger of decay, which 
prompted the food administration 


committee to seize them and place 
them on sale. Consumers quickly 
bought them at $1.35 p bu. 

About 10% potato injury by frost, 
none undug, farmers receiving $l p 
bu, sales about as usual.—[G, A. P., 
Stafford, N Y. 

Potatoes damaged by severe 
frost, some fields not dug at all. Farm- 
ers not selling freely, dealers paying 
$1.85 p 100 lbs.—[F. C. A., Avoca, N Y. 

At New York, potatoes held steady, 
demand light, a small amount of stock 
arriving frosted. L 1 potatoes brought 
$4@4.50 p 180 Ibs, and 3.75@4.iw p 
168 lbs, Me 3.75 @4 p 1S0 lbs, N Y state 
and western 3.50@3.75, N J round 3@ 
3.25 p 168 lbs, long 2.75@3, Va late 
crop lower at 2.25@3 p bbl. 


25% 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. The refer to prices at which first 
band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse. 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. 
consumers may be 20 to 50% 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, new beans from N Y 
state are beginning to arrive in small 
quantities. Choice marrow beans 
quoted at $15.75@16 p 100 Ibs, pea 
beans 14@14.75, red kidney 15.75 @16, 
red marrow 
@13, Cal pinks 10, choice Chilean 
green peas 10.75@11, Scotch peas 11.25 
@11.50, green splits 17@17.50, yellow 
splits 9.50@ 10. 

Bean mkt 

At Rochester, N Y, marrow and red 
kidney beans sold slowly at $15 p 100 
Ibs. Growers sold hand-picked pea 
beans at 8. p bu. 

Gen mkt 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, the dried fruit trade 
is improving, trading still ver@® quiet, 
no N Y state evaporated apples of- 
fered, Cal 16@17%c p 1b, prime 
evaporated 144%,@1o5c, chops S@10c, 
prime waste -7\c. 

At Chicago, market steady, witl 
prime eastern evaporated apples 15*2 
@14c p Ib, choice 14%4c, chops 6@7e, 
waste 5% @6c. 

Eggs 

At New York, arrivals of frmsh 
gathered eggs continued light, new 
laid eggs in small supply, high prices 
apparently affected demand, market 
firm, with extra fresh gathered 59@ 
(Oc p doz, extra firsts 57@ 5S8c, firsts 54 


@56c, refrigerator stock 34% @35c, 
seconds 30%4@32\4c, fey nearby 
whites 72@i7tc, N Y state, Pa and 


nearby pullet eggs 55 @ (Oc, fcy nearby 
brown eggs 60 @ 64c. 
Gen mkts 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, fresh fruits sold frm, 
with quinces $2.50@5 p bbl, Duchess 
pears 2@3.50, Lieffer pears 1.50@5, 
Cape Cod cranberries 10@ 12.0, a few 
fey lots up to 14, N J late sorts 10@ 


12.00, L I 8§@10, Casaba melons 2@ 
2.500 p standard cra. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, the market was ir- 


regular, supplies larger, but still short 
of demand. No 1 timothy sold as high 


as $33@34 p ton, No 2.31@32, No 3 


28@30, shipping hay 26@28,__ fey 
mixed clover 32, rye straw 17@18S, 
Hides 
The hide market continued quiet. 


Heavy stecr hides brought 26@27e p 
lb in the country, slaughtered cows 25 
@2'ec, heavy bulls 19420c, city 
slaughtered hides brought 3@4c p lb 


more. 
Mill Feeds 


At New York, the feed market was 
steady, recent higher prices being well 
maintained. Car shortage still ham- 
pers movement of goods from western 
points. Standard middlings sold at 
344 p ton. western spring bran 42, red 
dog 62.5%), city bulk bran 41, heavy 
feed 45, linseed oil meal 55, export 
yellow corn meal 9.20 p 1!-lb sack, 


course corn meal 5 p 100 Ibs, corn 
flour 5.75, lrominy 11 p bbl. 
Poultry 
At New York, live fowls were in 
good demand at 22@25c p Ib, chick- 
ens 20@22c, roosters 16@17c, nearby 
fey turkeys 51@2e, ducks 24@26c. 


Dressed poultry sold fairly well, with 
fresh-killed, dry-packed turkeys @ 
45c p Ib, iced S7@3S8c, dry-packed 
chickens 54@36c, Pa and L I fey 
broilers 5S@40c, dry-packed fowls 26 
@27 Ve, iced 2414 @ Xe, L I ducks 26c. 

Vegetables 
goods have shown consid- 
due partly to the 
pressure of the food administgation 
against hoarding. Some of the pack- 
ers ate now offering freely at conces- 
sions. Canned corn, western Mad 
pack, recently held at $1.65 p= doz, 
has been offered down to 1.25; canned 
tomatoes, No 3's, while nominally 1.75 
Pp doz, reported sold at 1.60. 

Danish cabbage seed at Rochester, 
N Y, was weaker at $20@22 p ton, 
fob. 

At New York, vegetables were sold 
at easier prices. Southern sweet po- 


Canned 
crable weakness, 


tatoes $1@4 p bbl, LI brussel sprouts 


12@ We p qt, southern wax beans $3 


Retail. prices to actual 
er. . 


13@13.25, Imperial 12.75. 


@5 p_bskt, green” $3@5.50, nearby. 
beets $2.50@8 p 100 bchs, carrots $1.50": 
@2, L. I short cut cauliflower $2@¢ p 
bbl, long cut $1.50@3, N Y state celery 
$1.50@4 p standard cra, cabbage s\q 
1.50 p bbl, nearby horse-radish $37, 
6 p 100 bchs, nearby lettuce $2@3.»; 
p bskt, green peppers 50c@$2 p pp) 
southern peas $3@85 p bskt, Parsnips 
2.75@3.25 p bbl, pumpkins $1,254 
1.75, Va spinach_$3.25@3.50, Hubbard 
squash $1.50@1.75, white turnips $24 
2.50, nearby tomatoes We@1.50 p bx, 
Wood 

Activity in the wool market cep. 
tered upon government needs, present 
and prospective. Prices for fey fleeces 
at Boston, which is the largest gis. 
tributing and receiving center fo, 
both foreign and domestic woos 
were 68S@76c p lb, a few sales in 4 
small way at 83 @S85c. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 








CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER PoUxp 
New York Chicago Boston 
1917... 49% 47 47 
1916. . 48%, 42 47 
1915.. 36 3314 324, 
1914.. 3314 33 34° 
* Butter 


At New York, butter further ad. 
vanced to a new level of 48% @4iec p 
lb for fcy extra cmy stock, extra 474% 
@48c, firsts 4314@47%4e, unsalted 
49% @We, N Y state dairy 46 @47¢ 
renovated 41@42c, ladles 33% @i3ic 
packing stock 32@33c. 


Cheese 
At New York, trading was quiet, 
prices unchanged, with special flats 
23% @24c p lb, prime 22%@2. 
twins 23% @24c, single daisies 25@ 
25%c, Wis whole milk twins 23@ 


23%¢, double daisies 24% @25c, Young 
America 264 @26%c, N ¥ state skim 
milk twins and flats 20@20%c. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


The weak tone of trading in fcy ap- 
ples both in the country and at prin- 
cipal city markets’ strengthened, 
prices steady and some sales reported 
at an adavnce for the holiday trade. 
Demand was moderate. Standard ya- 
rieties in N Y and Me largely meant 
$4@5.25 p bbl to the grower. 

At eastern country shipping points 
offerings were light, Greenings from 
cold storage at Rochester, N Y, bring- 
ing 5.50 p bbl, Baldwin 4.50@5, King 
5@ 5.2. 

The leading box apple states main- 
tained the recent heavy volume of 
shipments, but in the barrel sections, 
such as N Y, Me, Mich and Va, the 
movement declined considerably, mak- 
ing a total reduced movement for the 
week in all areas. 

At New York, fey apples sold well, 








although medium and lower grades 
were slow. Western boxed apples sold 
fairly well for fcy and large. MclIn- 


tosh brought $4@7 p bbl, Jonathan 
4@6.50, Wealthy 3.50@65, Winesap 4 
@5..0, York Imperial 4@5.25, Snow 
™), Twenty Ounce 3.50@5.50, King 
Saldwin 3.50@4.7T5, 





= 


4@5.25, 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


The quiet trend of the onion mar- 
kets during the previous month con- 
tinued into early Dec, offerings beins 
liberal and moving rapidly enough 
from country and city storage into the 
jobbing trade so that values were dis- 
tinctly easier and range of _ prices 
widened. The smaller markets quoted 
best prices, while the general demand 
continued slow. Much undersized yel- 
low stock sold 25@50¢ p 100 Ibs below 
the general level of $2.50@2.75 p 1!) 
lbs in leading markets. 

In the larger markets, N Y, Ind, © 
and eastern Yellow Globes brought 
$2.2.5@38 p 100 Ibs, Cal browns 2.55% 
3, movement slow. Holders at eastern 
shipping points were firm in their ask- 
ing price of 3 p 100 Ibs’. for Yellow 
Globes at such places as Rochester. 
N Y, N ¥ and Mass shipped more 
heavily than previous week, while the 
volume of cars from other shippins 
sections continued to decline. 

At New York, onions were in liberal! 
supply and weak, with white onions 
shaded lower at $1@1.50 p_bskt. 
Orange Co yellow 1.50@2.25 p 100 lbs 
N Y state and -western white 1@1.! 
p cra, yellow 2@2.75 p 100 Ibs, red 
2@2.00, Cal brown 2.25@2.50, Spanish 
2.75@8.40 p case. 





Allow me to congratulate American 
Agriculturist on its plain talk about 
the way the farmers are being ma- 
nipulated in this world crisis. All the 
regulation so far seems to hurt him. 
All the regulations seem to be for the 
consumers.. Farmers’ organization }5 
the only hope. Keep up the fight. 
Wish you would include New Jersey 
in your New York organization, as we 
are closely interested. In fact, I think 
it should be a three-state organization 
—New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, or possibly Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. These could have 2 
vast influence on conditions in our 
three largest eastern markets—New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston.— 
{Peer V; Hicks, Burlington County, 
. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


TEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
- couse ARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





"per 100 Ibs -—-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—. — Sheep- 


1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 

tT 0 $17.10 ng.08 2.90 $8.90 

Coicege cose SALTS ve 28 noe $ #1: S00 
f ccc. 1450 1e50 if, 73 18:00 11.00 7.5 

Wetaio cceccce 18.50 a4 17.75 10.10 11.50 &50 
pittsburgh 17.58 10.10 12.00 S835 
9.95 13.00 $8.50 


Kansas recy eo : ikbe i 33 17.25 





At New York, receipts of beeves 
were light, demand dull. Good to 
choice steers declined 10@25c, other 
grades ruled steady, closing weak. 
Bulls and cows held up fairly well 
with medium cows and light common 
bulls showing weakness, but hardly 
closing lower. Ordinary to choice 
steers sold at $9.60@14.50 p 100 Ibs, 
outside figures for a car of Can, 1352 
Ibs average. Oxen and stags sold at 
9@13, bulls 6@10, a few extra fat 11 
@ 11.75, heifers 7.25@10, cows 4.254 
10, a few fey fat 11. Receipts of 
ealves were light, demand stronger. 
Veals advanced 25c, closing firm, grass- 
ers and western calves ruled firra to 
higher on very light offerings. Com- 
mon to prime veals sold at 12@16, 
culls 9.50@11.50, grassers T7@S8, c lls 
6.50, western calves nominal at S@ 
1. Yearlings sold at 5.0@T. 

Sheep and lambs were in fair sup- 
ply. Sheep held steady on all grades, 
lambs opened firm to higher and with 
slight fluctuations prices have been 
maintained, the market closing steady, 
quality considered. Common to prime 
sheep sold at $7@11 p 100 lbs, a few 
ewes and wethers mixed 11. 15, culls 
5.50@6.50, common to prime lambs 
16@ 18, including N Y and Pa lambs 
16.50@18, O 16.75@18, Vt 16@18, Ky 
17.0@18, culls 12@14, yearlings 12 
@ 14. 

Hogs came forward more freely. 
Opening sales were at a decline of 15 
@25ce, market still further declined 
l5ec late in the week, close weak. 
Good medium and heavy weights sold 
at $17.50@17.75 p 100 lbs, pigs 17@ 
17.25, roughs 16.25@ 16.50. 

The Hauser packing company is en- 
couraging the meatless day habit by 
refusing to deliver for consumption 
on Tuesday any cattle, hogs or sheep, 
with the exception of deliveries for 
army and navy needs. The retail 
butchers of a western city are co- 
operatively following this movement, 
each Tuesday beiwg a closed day for 
the retail meat trade. The federal 
food administration recently requested 
the trade at other cities to adopt the 
same practice. Such a plan _ faith- 
fully carried out would mean a great 
saving in meat. 

The Horse Market 


Good business horses continued in 
fair demand last week, inferior and 
common and all types and grades of 
driving horses dull and weak. Desir- 
able chunks and drafters are the best 
sellers. Fair to choice heavy drafters 
are quoted at $275@425 ea, chunks 
1100 to 1400 Ibs 165@275, ordinary to 
good second-hand general purpose 
horses 50@ 160. 

At Buffalo, N Y, beef cattle sold 10 
@ 15e lower, other grades steady. Hog 
receipts were 11,000, market steady to 
strong, with Yorkers $17.25 p 100 Ibs, 
mixed 17. 5 @ 17 25, heavy 17.50 @17.65, 
light 16@ 16.2 25, pigs 15.75. Sheep re- 
ceipts were £ | market steady with 
best lambs nig Pl wethers 11.25 
@11.50, ewes 10@11 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, 
were 130 cars, market easier, top 
Prices unchanged. Hog receipts 
were 70 double cars, market lower, 
with ti $17.35 p 100 Ibs, 
mixed 17. medium 17.25@ ey 
heavy Yorkers 17.20@17.25, Bt. 
Yorkers 16@16.25, pigs 15. 75 
Sheep receipts amounted to 20 eb 
‘'s, market firm, with sheep 9@ 
11.75, lambs 12@17.00; 0 calves 
brought 11@15.25. 


cattle receipts 





Bridgeport Solves Milk Problem 


{From Page 5.} 


to be paid out in dividends on milk 
furnished. The company is paying 
farmers for November milk 714 cents 
per quart, taken at their door by its 
truck. It is about to move into a new 
plant in the city, built and equipped 
at a cost of some $90,000. Here all the 
milk will be pasteurized and bottled 
before being sold to dealers and ped- 
dlers. The city ordinance requiring 
Pasteurization does not go into effect 
— after this plant becomes avail- 
able. 

The Farmers’ dairy company now 


ae i ON 


controls about half of the city’s sup- 


ply. It does not sell direct to consum- 
ers. It furnishes milk only to the 
trade, peddlers and grocers. There 
are two or three other quite large 


dealers or contractors and several of 
the larger peddlers who furnish the 
balance of the milk, but pay the same 
price to farmers. All milk of the sams 
grade and quality is sold to consumers 
at the same price. 

Now that the company is well es- 
tablished, the hard part will come to 
have it so managed from day to day 
as to insure its success. It is a difficult 
job to organize and raise the capita) 
for such a concern and to get it going, 
but after the enthusiasm of that job 
is over, comes the steady grind on the 
part of the shareholders and manage- 
ment cf so operating it every day as 
to keep everyone satisfied and achieve 
success. Thus the real test comes, not 
in the beginning, but years later. 


The Milk Market 
At New York the market was snug, 
although the trade expects the supply 
will increase within a week or two. 
The milk ‘commission appointed by 


the federal food administrator has 
not reached any conclusions as yet. 
Dairymen’s league rates to the pro- 


ducers of Grade B (barn score 55) in 
the first district are $3.10 p 100 Ibs 
for 3% milk, 3.34 or 7.1c p qt for 3.6%, 
and 3.50 for 4%. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for week ending Nov 30, 1917, 





and Dec 1, 1916, were as follows: 
Railroad Milk Cream 
DE ahve ebedececwne ° 40,820 1,390 
Susquehanna TH 35 
West Shore ...... S45 
Lackawanna ...... 1,390 
N Y C (long haul) 1,789 
PD. 666 0e canae 1,821 
Lehigh valley ..... 347 
New Haven ...... 4 
Pennsylvania ..... 60 
Other sources 1K 
MO ca rcananews 304,468 7,831 
Same week, ’16.... $24,671 7,839 
Sept 1, °17, to date 4,551,519 143,304 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco 





Cost of Growing Tobacco 
S. H. DE VAULT 


The tobacco grower is face to face 
with war prices just the same as men 
in other occupations. Cloth, twine, 
glass, fertilizer, rent, horse-labor, 
man-labor, paper, and other material 
necessary in the production of tobacco 
have advanced in price very mate- 
rially since the war began. This fact 
all the more necessitates the keeping 
of cost accounts. The average farmer 
does not know what it actually costs 
him to raise his crop, because he does 
not keep any record of expenses. In 
earlier days when the work on the 
farm was all done by the farmer and 
his family with his own horses and 
machinery, cost accounting was not 
an absolute necessity. Now that 
farming has become an art and a 
science, the need for some kind of 
cost accounts is just as apparent as 
they are for men in other occupations. 

In considering the cost of producing 
tobacco, very ‘few farmers in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York or Maryland, 
take into account all the items of ex- 
pense in production. Below is an 
accurate cost account kept by a Con- 
necticut tobacco grower. 


HAVANA-SEED TOBACCO, SUN-GROWN 


[For 16 acres in Connecticut] 
Rent nef bn land, laths, cold 


eae $1,200.00 
Fertilizer at $75 per acre, less 
5 Ibs potash per acre ..... 1,200.00 
P 6000060 0906666 ccocévces 1,599.00 
Team hire, “@uring summer 184.00 
300 pounds bran to poison 
cutworms at $1.45 ........ 4.35 
6 pounds Paris green to poison 
GUCWOREET GE ZOO cc ccsceces 1.50 
250 pounds paper for baling 
tetacco | ASRS 16.25 
ve DS wae Cwine for baling 
M6545 deun news obese cies + 4.50 
Insuvanes premium setieaeee 29.60 
Depreciation on machinery 
310 at it aaseenestueedes "31.00 
Delivering crop 10 ‘miies 35.00 


Total for 16 acres ........ $4,305.20 


Or $208.76 per acre. 
It cost a Sunderland, Mass, grower 
per acre to grow his shade to- 
bacco, and $280.22 per acre to grow 


cused BRF wa: Uutiv % “te ‘ oe 








his Havana-seed. The shade-grown 
averaged 815 pounds to the acre, and 
sold for 65,cents per pound, which 
marr. Bevere, value of $529.75 per 

8 avana-seed averaged 
1583" pounds to the acre, and sold for 
25 cents per pound, which makes an 
average value of $395.75 per acre. The 
Havana-seed was all primed. The 
profit on the shade-grown was $88.44 
per acre; and $115.53 per acre on the 
Havana-seed. In this case, Havana- 


seed yielded greater returns per acre 
in value than the shade-grown. 

The Connecticut grower did not 
keep as complete a record as_ the 
Sunderland grower, and did not in- 
clude as many items of expense, con- 


sequently His cost is a little less per 


acre. However, the difference is very 
slight. 
The cost account for the shade- 


grown tobacco is much smaller than 
would be the initial cost, because such 
things as wire, posts, laths, and some 


°. & 


glass were on hand ‘front. - previous 
years. The cost for a beginner would 
be considerably more than the figures 
mentioned above. 

These figures were for the 1I¢ 
crop, put some of the expenses were 


incurred in the spring of H)17. No 
doubt, the cost of raising tobacco was 
higher this year than last, which 
made necessary for the zrowers to 


receive better prices. 


Boarder Cows Poor Pay— Boarder 
eows decrease profits and increase 
the cost of milk. A cow producing a 
return of $40 a year may, and often 
does, have at each side a cow that is 
kept at an actual loss of $20. The 
three, therefore, are kept at no profit. 
By disposing of two of these the 
dairyman would have two cows less 
to feed, milk and care for and his 


profit would be Si instead of nothing, 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any 
thing os wish to buy, sell, or exchang.. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the _ By and each initial or a eeneines 

counts as one word. (Cash must accomnany eaci) 
order, and advertisement must have adilress om 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this offi 





COPY m be received Friday to guar 
tee insertion in, issue of the following 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALB” or 


RENT” will be accepted at the above rate. but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE M ARKET 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPP or display of anr 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus 
making a small adv xs noticeable as @ large one. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York oe | 











LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Son of , Kine | Korndyke Sadie Vak, 
out of a 15.88 pound two year old daughter of Sir 





Veeman Hengerveld, ten months old. Price $450, 

FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Janction, N ¥ 
BEGISTEBED FALL BERKSHIRBES for sale, sired 

by son of Lord Premier’s Successc Either sex, $25 


per pair, FISHKILL FARMS, ‘Hopewell Junction, 





WANTED—Jersey cow and her young calf; must be 
@ good milker and well broken. Write, giving | full 
description and price, BOX 43, Vanceboro, N 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 8 
weeks old, %., “ $15 a pair, LEE McCOL Lv re 
Youngstown, N 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, beauties. 
lane production. ARTHUR RYDER, 








Bred for 
Barnerville, 














FOR SALB—Guernsey bull calf, Masher Sequel 
~~ CHARLES K. OTTMAN, Sharon Springs, 
HOLSTEIN BULLS ready for use; bull and 
heifer calves. SPRINGDALE FARMS, Wyalusing, Pa. 
CHESTER WHITE PIGS, all ages, large type. 
Registered. GEORGE RUEBUSH, Sciota, 11. 
YEARLING SHROPSHIRE RAM, $25. W. 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—Up-to-date; tells all you want 
to know about care and management of poultry, for 
Pleasure or profit; 50c per year; ox months for l0c, 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


RC RI RED COCKERELS—Bred from trapnested 

cockerels, 220 egg strain, and good laying hens. Good 
color and size. $2 to $% each. MES JOHN KING, 
Summerville, Jefferson County, Pa. 


PEKIN, COLORED MUSCOVY, English Penciled 
and White Indian Runner ducks, fine stock, and 











up. JAMES McGUIRE, Route 1, Batavia, N _" 
ONE OLD TOULOUSE GOOSE, $15. Pekin and 
Runner ducks, $2.25 each. A. MORITZ, 


Rahway, N J. 

LARGE TOULOUSE GEESE—Ol!d and young stock. 
Money ers, Circular free. PURSEL PFOUTS, 
Bucyrus, O. 

SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG COCKERELS, $1 
#% and upward. A. JACKSON, Mineral Springs. 











SALB—Thoroughbred Mammoth Bronze tur 


FOR SA 
hove, finely marked. JAMES LONERGAN, Montrose, 
“ * 





FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, pulleis, hens. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


TURKBYS—Purebred Mammoth 
THOMAS RILEY, N Bangor, Pa. 


WHITE Lg i ont Bourbon Red turkeys, $4. 
W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


MAMMOTH ps TURKEYS. 
SMITH, Walton, N 


TOULOUSE AND AFRICAN GEESE. Write J. H. 
WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


80 MANY BLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eags by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

roken, mor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
shall continue to exercise care 

poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
ALUMINUM AND COLORED CELLULOID poul- 


try bands. d for samples. F. CROSS, Montague, 
Mass. 





Bronze. MRS 








JOHN D. 














HARES 


mam, ymecs rersonable. B. F. 


BELGIAN 
COLEMAN, 


DOGS, PET STOCK AND FERRETS 
PUPS, the farmers’ kind. aa bg A 
SON, Pleasant View Stock wards, 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Price free. Muzzles 
20e each. CARL WEBBER, MSicilintom 0. 


WOMEN’S W WANTS 














PATCHWORK—Send - | dime for Household kage 
| wie new celicoes. PATCHWORK ANY, 
Meriden, Ct. 


-eathe 





i 





MISCELLANBDOUS 








POTATOBS, nip ‘ — AGE HAY war ! 
carload lots, for cas! t “lr station What 
have you? STEUER EN. k RMS co Avocu, NY 

suip US YOUR Fay AND “STRAW direct to 
Boston, Mass. Market gon Prompt returns 
WM S. SAWIN & © Rexlvu Mass 

STANCHUIONS 

CRUMI'S STANCT iatateed to please 
the purchaser hey iy - <t to trial in 
the buyer's stable T ight s nd for bookle 

CRUYS x A Fore restville, Ct. 








IS Hi P DOUBLE CYLINDER Buffalo Pitts road 
engine, Al condition. This engine cannot be beaten 
for hauling and stationary work, BURTON ¢. 


STUART, Springwater, N Y, 














HIDES 

WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and ~— — — 
‘urs. Prompt and fair returms. Wr 
PENNSYL\ ANIA HIDE & LEATHER, ‘COMPANY, 
Seranton, Pa 

50-ACRE DAIRY FARM. $1300, with pair horses, 
3 heifers, cow, wagons, cultivator, harrow, harnesses 
and hay to winter stock, all thrown in by owner who 
now has another farm: ff miles to depot, only 3 
miles to big shoe factory, corn cannery creamery and 
potato houses. Neat 5-room house, telephone, daily 
mail, cream taken at door, skim fed to hogs, &« 
cow barn, silo, poultry house; $1300 takes everything 
Part down. ‘or traveling instructions, see page 5, 
Strout’s Catalog of 5321 bargains in a dozen states; 
copy mailed free. E. A. STROUT F ane AGENCY, 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau St, New York, N Y. 





A SMALL CALIFORNIA FARM earns more money 


with less work. Raise the crops you know about 

alfalfa, wheat, barley, ete—also oranges, grapes, olives 
and figs. Ideal for dairying, pigs and chickens, No 
cold weather; rich soil; low prices, easy terms: good 
roads, schools and churches. Enjoy life here Now 
comers welcome. Write for our San Joaquin Valle y 


also ve and poultry raising illustrated folders, 
fre. (©. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commissioner, 
AT&SF Ry. 1969 Railway Exchange, 


SOUTHERN FARMS. 


Chicago, 





corn, cotton, oats, hay, to- 
baceo and peanuts, the great staples of the Atlantic 
Coast. Line sections of the south, properly rotated, 
will make money for the farmer. Write for literature 
descriptive of ‘‘The Nation’s Garden Spot,’ Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Plortda. WILBUR McCOY, Room 70. A & 1 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fla, Atlantic Coast Line, The 


Standard Railroad of the South. 
FARMING IS PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE in 





Virginia an@ North Carofina. Good land $15 acre 
up, easy payments. (timate, schools, churches, roads 
and neighbors that make life worth living. Close to 


markets. Fruit, dairy and stock farms pay big 
Farm lists, magazine and interesting literature free. 
Address F. H. LaBAUME, Agri Agt N & W Ry, 
346 N & W Building, Roanoke. Va. 


LAND—In perhianes best eounties, 10, 20, 40, 80- 
acre tracts, $15 to $30 per acre. Easy) payments. 
Good for general crops, poultry, fruit. Big booklet 
free. SWLGART LAND CO, V-1246 First National 
Bank Bldg, Chicago, Il 


WOULD you 


here. 








SELL YOUR LAND if you got your 





price? Sell direct, ‘. commissions. Particulars free, 
CHARLES RENICH, G-7. Woodstock, Ill. 
GOOD _STOCK FARM for sale cheap. W. ‘. 


HAYDEN, Birmingham, Ala. 





OUR _HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 
MEN. WOMEN WANTED for government war posi- 
tions, Thousands needed immediately. Good salaries; 


permanent employment; liberal vacations; other ad- 
vantages. We prepare you a you secure @ position 
or we refund your money. Ask for Booklet ‘‘Q!,,” 
free to citizens. WASHINGTON CIVIL 
SCHOOL, 2021 Marden Building, Washingto 
WANTED—Men, women, 18 or over, government 
jobs. $100 month. Big opportunity for farmers. 
War necessitates hundreds appointments, Easy work. 
Write immediately for list positions. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept K40, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Single men to work in an_ institution, 
either as attendants or teamsters. Salary $35 a mutth 
and maintenance. Send references with application to 
SUPERINTENDENT, Letchworth Village, Thiells, N Y 

A. nae mn gy’ WANTED by Holstein 

enced in Aj R O work: references, 
FISHKILA 3 FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N Y. ° 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 

















WANTED—Single young women as attendants in an 
institution for the feeble-minded. Salary $30 a 
month and maintenance. Send references with appli- 

cation. Apply to SUPERINTENDENT, Letchworth 
Village, Thiells, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WE WANT TO START 100 NEW AGENTS (men 
and women) this month, taking orders for trees 3 
shrubbery for spring delivery, and offer special in- 
ducements for quick action. Pay weekly. Write for 
outfit, PERRY NURSERIES, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Agents to look after the interests of 
American Agricufturist in your locality, whole or part 
time. Li ecmmission and a permanent position. 
When writing. ome iy of two or three business 
or professional 


Address Agency 
Departmen 








‘erence. 
t, ORANG B opp COMPANY, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, N Y. 








~I6-> ® 
Country Produce Markets 


At Albany, N Y, bran $40@40.50 p 
ton, corn meal 4.10@4.15 p 100 Ibs, 
loose timothy hay 15@20 p ton, good 
steers 8.50@14 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal 


calves 11@15.50, hogs 16@\17, sheep 
S@10, lambs 15@17, good cmy ut- 
ter 434%,@45c p Ib, prints 46@47%c 
dairy 30@42c, fresh eggs 44% @46c p 
doz, gathered eggs 40@41, live fowls 

Ib, chickens 253 @24M%4c, 


20@224%c p 

‘s 301, @ 32c, fresh-killed fowls 
chickens 25 @ LoVe 
potato market active, 
LOO 1.75 p bu, cab- 
100, turnips L258 1.40 





51@ de, 
firm at 


ra T p 


turkeys 
prices 
bage 

p bu, 


O, apples brought $4 
a@650 p bbl, er: inbe rries 12@15.50, 
L254@1.55 p bu, home-grown 
2LO@2 p ton, lettuce So@ We 
onions 1.65@1.75 p era, 
toes 2.25@2.40 p 100 Ibs, ergs 
lic p doz, live fowls 22@23e p Ib, 
butter 45@40¢c, cheese 28@ 2c, hay 
260 2S p ton. 


At Cleveland, 
beets 
cabbage 
p bskt, pota- 
obls a 


At Philadelphia, Pa, fresh cmy but- 
ter brought 4Se p Ib, cheese 25 @ 
25c, nearby fresh eggs $15.5 a 16.20 p 
--doz case, live 20@25e p ib, 
dres fowls hand-picked 
marrow beans Ibs, apples 
Lede 7 p bbl, = p ton. 


she 
At Columbus, O, 
middlings oats tie 
11.75 p 


rnp 
ober, 
2.16, best flour 
7 ton 
Dest 


fowls 
23 @ Zic 
16 p 100 
hay 27.00@ 


sed 


bran S37 p_ ton, 
p bu, wheat 
bbl, timothy 

er 26@ 27 


cloy oi, 
1lO@ tlw) p 


‘ oe 
bars 26 op 


straw tao teers 


w, veal calves 10@12, hogs 
17.15@ 17.28 sheep 11.50@12, lambs 
i6s0g 16.85. Cmy butter 46c p Ib, 
prints 47c, dairy 38@40c, fresh eggs 
52c p doz, gathered eggs 5lc, storage 
40@43c. Live fowls 18e p Ib, chick- 
ens 18c, turkeys 27@30c, geese 18c, 


100 Ibs 


ducks 22c. Potato market active, 
prices firm at 1.40@1.50 p bu, white 
onions 2, red and yellow 1.75, cab- 
bage 1.75@2 p 100 Ibs, turnips 1, 
choice apples 5@5.50 p bbl, Kieffer 
pears 'c@1.10 p bu, pea beans 10@ 
10.50, leaf lettuce 12@14c p Ib. 
Coming Events 
Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 


printed under this heading in one line without chargé 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeiing is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 





ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 2 
Ohio state apple show, Toledo, O, Dee 5-15 
National farmers’ exposition, Toledo, O, Dee 5-15 
N J hort soc, Newark, d Jee 10-12 
N J state hort soc, Newark, N J ........ Dee 10-12. 
Del state grange, Newark, Del, Deo 11-13 
Pa state grange, Williamsport, Pa, Dec 11-13 
Maryland state grange, Bell Air, Md, Dee 11-13 
© state grange, Dayton, O, Dee 11-13 
N Y state dairymen’s assn, Syracuse, N Y, Dec 11-14 
Md agri soc, Baltimore, Md, Dec 18-21 
Mid hort. soc, Baltimore, Md, Dee 18-21 
Md dairymen’s assn, Baltimore, Md, Deo 19-20 
Md crop improvement assn, Baltimore, Md, Dec 19-20 
Pa farmers’ week, State College, Pa, Dee _26-29 
American genetic assn, Pittsburgh, zm an 31 
N state breeders’ assn, Syractfe, » ¢" “ _8- 10 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, aa a Y, 
bea 9-14 
Ohio board of agri, Columbus, O, Jan 10 
As sricultural week, Trenton, N J, Jan 22-25 
N J corn show, Trenton, N J, J 25 
Ohio State Hort Society, Columbus, Jan_ 29-30. 
Ohio farmers’ week, Columbur O, Janu 28-Feb 1 
N Y state grange, Syracuse, N Y 


° 5-8 
Farmers’ week, N Y agri col, Ithaca, N Y, Feb 11-16 





__SHE LP BRE I DE KS _ 


PINEHURST | 
SHROPSHIRES 


We won 14 firsts and 8 2d prizes N. Y. state, 1917 
“It pays to buy the best: send for catalog Book 
your orders early for 10918 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfleld Ctr., N. Y. 








The Fillmore Farms'| 





are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock | 
fitted show floeks. If interested, writ 
«. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





POULTRY BRE! EDERS 


COCKERELS 


W. Leghorns, Reds, Mf. 
Wyandottes, Vigorous, 
birds from trap-nested, heavy lay- 
ing. farm range stock. Prices mod- 
erate, Satisfaction guarantecd, 


G. F. GIBSON, 
Rox D, Clyde 





Rocks, W 


handsome 


Galen Farm 
New York, 








LEGHORNS 


COMB WHITE 


SINGLE 








hoas AND cmteks ERERDING STOCK 
We | , " , aoe 
! 
' HVERDALE POULTRY ARM. 
*. F MeN ! umd, N.Y 
s \ it ' r. J, Deh 
‘ N \ 
dD hws I i , 19ISt »1%18 
North Side Pouhes Co., Dept. D: “Alle. town, Pa, 
to ! Rocks Reds 
C hicks Hatched ind Leghorns 
hund r White and Black Legh 
ona si ea _ ! “ u 
Bb R it MMER & CU., FRENCUTOWN, N. 2 | 
on . a , 
fom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 
, Large, vigorous birds, frot , ’ 
Cockerels a Ge are 
pedigre wers. DAVID M. HAMMOND, ¢ land. N.Y 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
im’ ta ‘ rous cocker —— from heavy lay 
he to go at once I’rices vlerate Wi vi 
“ : va 
( M LONG ENECKER Box 4, Elizabethtown, Da 


80 MANY BPLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertise and the hatching of same by 
sur subscribers that the ter shers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that h ad shall reach the 
ean they guar ntee 









eggs 8 








broken, tor the hatching eggs 
We shall cont x th vatest e in 
allowing poultry advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsi ist nad with that 








SWINE BREEDERS 


Kinderhook Durocs 





SERVICE ROARS ALT. SOLD 

a . f aki g 815 “wh ! 
(Sto 10 weeks old a siz 

A few bred Its, March amd A | 

farrow $80 and &77 


vs tried sow it or ir a eer 


Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Aeseetemion. 
Kinderhook, Col, Co., WN 


Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
March and April pigs, fal! gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write rour wants 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 























D U R ocs 
10 cho ~e boars, 50 Sept. pigs. and . } number 
of ailts Pairs ‘and trios furn hed un- 
relate r are the big-bone 
eS @ Me I \UGHLIN PLEASANTVILLE, 0 

— JERSEY WEANED PIGS 

Sie 1 h. Roars ready for service. also a few 
good vung sits Ww. Va.’s champion ey ig 6 3 
als ions of P N. J.. Va ad Ga 
Be LB MARTIN, “pt sk. W. VA 


SWINE BREE DE RS 


| Chester =o 
and 


Large Yorkshire 


BOARS 


Ready for immediate service. 
Prices reasonable 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 

CHAZY, NEW YORK 


sussnssanesaueeneuananattcenane NNT 


Hannya vaceenvensnvannn 





Reg.Chester Whites 


A Prolific Strain 
Great Producers 


with short noses, large frame, broad back and deep 
bodies; an ideal lard type. Choice young boars from 
fall litters at $12 each Anyone wishing little sows 
should order in advance Will have one litter from 
good sow at $8, all sired by our famous herd boar. 


PHILIP PRICT WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Registered oO. L. C. end Chester 


NOW READY TO SHIP 
White P igs Ae 


Rest Strains Prices Rig 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - Wayville, N. ¥. 








Big Type Berkshires 


Majestic Mammoth, wt. 407 Ibs. at 7 months: was 
bred and raised by me Special: Booking orders 
for bred sows and gilts. Minimum ices: Weaned 
pigs $20 each, bred sows and It 100 each. 


H. CARTER 


Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 











HOME OF TWOG RBAT | BERKSHIRE SIRES 


ppt tay LAD 2055 rbus, his dam 
‘ ter of Masts SYMBOLEER JR. 2d 
241488, junior champion bear at Nati a _Swine Show. 
as well as two other state fair it 
CRYSTAL SPRING STO Kk i Aitn { 


G. Smith & Sons, In Seelyville, Pa, 


L ARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD. 
u R. DeMaris, Elkins, W. Va The 


boar is fine ¥ has come along according to expec- 
tations The sows farrowed O. K."" One of the boars 
we shipped to W. Va. weighed 750 at seventeen 
months in breeding condition 

H. (. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10. Dundee, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS _ 


both sexes, best of breeding. Satisfaction 
VESTAL, N. Y¥. 





All 
guara 


nteed 
TWIN ORCHARDS FARM, - 


ages 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from pe re winning stock, Booking orders now for 


fall pig 
NOEL. ROYCE, R. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. 


Penshurst Berk oy 


Choice spring pigs with size and quality from large litters. 
Prices low Pe NSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 








BERKS HIRE BOARS 


March = farrow One litter Septe anber pigs. Two 
Aberdeet Angus bulls. calf and vearli 
r. J. KERR COLLINS ERIE cul NTY. N. ¥ 





Large I E nglish Berkshire Swine 
Rashes ened, stock of the best types. Both sexes, to 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY. 


Good Rugged Berkshire and Chester 


"hee 2 8 weeks old, first class st =. Sy 
White Pigs any number for $7 per head, crated, 
F.0.B. WM. J. : 


PA 





DAILEY L EXINGTON MASS. 








SWINE BREEDERS . 








Fall Service 


We have for sale several spring boars by the follow- 
ing well-known sires 

Sensational Lougfeliow Delchester Baron Bival Sth 

Baron O’Delchester 
Delchester Baron Rival Sth is a good outstanding 
young boar and a son of Baron O'Delchester. Corre- 
spondence solicited and given prompt attention. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 

Thos. W. Clark, Manager 


SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher's Choice: 
dam a litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


farrow. 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Spring Boars fai’ semice 


Edgemont, Pa. 




















H. ampshires 


Have large litters, our 
free circular shows 
noted winners. Write 
for it. Also registered 
Guernsey bul. 

Locust Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 
Lanc. County, Penn. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Twenty Aug. pigs, 3 months old, boars or sows, $15 
each if sold before Nov. 20. Thrifty and nice, with 
pedigree. Order quick. G. 8S. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio 








L fetond ! Hear Ye! 
Buy BIG TYPE 


N. Y. State Farmers 


mn buy registered draft staliions and 
through The N. Y. State Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Club. High class animals at moderate 
prices. Will help any community to buy 
heavy farm mares at cost. 


E. S. Akin, President 


604 Walnut Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 


For Sal 


Clifford L. Miller, 








oo April 
‘0a pri 15th. 
A , owe sith, 


PO y= York 





SHETLAND PONIES 
Herd established 1891. 200 band 8 > portant 
from. Write Dept. D for C: 

THE SHADYSIDE FARMS, 
North Benton, - Ohle 





PONIES TO HIGHEST BIDDER—Ten choice Shet- 
land ponies, all ages and colors, to the highest bid by 
mail, bids to close Dec. If you are willing to pay 
25 send for printed list ‘that areas full particulars 


F. STEWART, ESPYVILLE, PA. 





AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 > 
Sacramento Blyd., Chicago, ll. Carey M. Jones, Pres 








MULEF OOT HOGS 


Pedigreed stock for sale. so pedigreed Hampshire 
boars, Samuel Johns, P. o- Box 198, Wilmington, 0, 





GEO. H. ROBERTS, NEW MONMOUTH, N. J. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Pedigree or grade. Write for terms and dates. 
Graduate Jones Nat. School of Auctioneering, Chicago, {!| 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





SLOUUEEUUUEEOUUCUOESEUOEAOREUEEEOEEEOEREGUOUOOOOMEOUOEMO ET OU UES OEE 


Jerseys for Net Profits 


You’re in the dairy business for 
profit—the nef profit that your 
herd has made you at the end of 
the year will determine the size 
of your bank account. Jerseys 
yield the largest returnsfrom ev- 
ery ounce of feed—proved by tests 
at two great expositions, 
milk averages 5.3% butter fat, 9.1% 
solids not fat—highest of all breeds, Buy a Jersey bull. 
Write the breeders advertised below for prices, pedigrees, etc. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club, 344 West 23rd Street, New York City 





Jersey 








DAUGHTERS OF 


COLT FARM 


The Home of the Champions 





OX 


Undefeated get of sire, 1917, proves Oxford You'll Do the greatest Jersey bull, living or dead 


F. A. CRABB, Manager Colt Farm, 


Be 2 


FORD YOU'LL BO 


BULL CALVES 


For Sale 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 














large producers. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


For quick calle they will be priced very reasonable. 
CARLISLE FARMS, W. E Mullins, Mor. 


Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and 
from a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono. Dams are well bred and 


ECCLESTON, MD. 





World’s 
Champion Jersey 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, most- 
ly related to the world’s champion cows and 
bulls in our herd. The blood of champions 
at the pail will increase the production of 


your herd. 
HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 


White Horse Farms 


Paoli, Pa. 


offer for sale at an extremely reasonable price the 
registered Jersey bull, Bella’s Golden Knight 146825, 
Srepeed Aagest "10. 1916. Si at son of Gam- 
boge Knig atest butter bull ever imported. 
His dam cs a tested cow with large udder and teats 
This bull is well grown and right in every way. 
Write quick for price and full particulars. 


W. L. FRY. Manager PAOLI, PA. 





REGISTERED JERSEY BULL FOR SALE 
Ten months old, St. Lambert strain, large, extra 
fine individual. richly bred. Will be sold at a 
bargain. Write for Pa particulars. 

BUGEND F. WEL! R. F. D. 3, TULLY, N. Y. 


SOUT TEDL 





When You Write * mention Seal E 


Advertisers tiie, Our a0: 


to ae where their replies come from. 


i i en _____ | 








Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, CC. E. Johnson, Mgr. 








Valley View Farm Ayrshires 


Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. Both sexes. 

J 0. VAUGHAN, ROYERSFORD, PA. 
For Sale—REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
Best of breeding. good size and color. Females, alt 
ages: young bulls. Price aoe. Come see them, or 


send for photo of your want ore 
OR HARD DALE FARM. ALFRED STATION. N. Y. 














sé ’ 
Guernsey Bulls 
Of any age, herd tuberculin tested, 
dams heavy producers. Write for 
edigrees and prices. Locust Lawn 
arm, Bird-In- Hand, Box AA, Penna. 








BERKSHIRE BOAR, two years old, good head and 
body, large bone. Four young Berkshire boars, wt 
about 120 Ibs. Four young Berkshire gilts. wt. about 100 
iba. Mammoth Bronze turkevs Glen_ Rock Stock 
Farm. Burton (. Stuart, Springwater, N.Y, 





BROOKLAWN FARMS, Norris Plains 


Guernseys rich in ‘‘May Rose’ blood, oonmae an swine, 
Airedale dogs, Wyandottes, Leghorns, a Sussex. 
A. E. WRIGHT, Superintendent for D, H. McALPIN 





38 grade heifers coming 2 and 3 years 
For Sale old. Must be sold by Nov. 20. Also 


40 registered heifers 2 and 3 zee old Ynd 10 calves 
6 to 10 months old. Prices r : 
J. R. FROST. MUNNSYV ILLE. eIADISON co., N. Y. 


BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 
Eight months old a out of A. R. O. dam. More 


white than black, > 
SARARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE_ N.Y 


a i Regivcred 5 Shorthorn Bul!s 


1800. Red. 28 F215, 
bull, Roan “io uble standurd Petled 
bull. 18 moe, we 1090, 





Philip Baer. Dover, O. 

















head your herd! 


—The Segis blood has 
eecause the Only World 
46- 


<= % is, having 
wecause ie Sale the head 
Ly aye other single 
prizes 1917) n any 
herd TY et and will be bred te the 
— and highest Le. animals in the herd, 
Ge Champion $18,000 42-lb. 2- 
aa eifer. 
USE—Wheo = buy a Gute bull you know 
= — Ay at Bis value is increasing every day. 


p teone Now Is Yours! 
Don’t Let It Pass By! 


a few Tomgners to offer and in- 
pi Fy hy A By daily. . Write us for pedi- 
grees and —— 

Cc. SOULE & SONS, 
: VARDERKAMP FARMS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















Holstein Bulls 


testing A. R. O. be 1 ‘e- well 
Extended 


pedigrees, photogra ioe <4 
of “The $50,000 Bull,” and @ 82-Ib. young sire by 
the famous son of May cho Sylvia—world’s milk 
record cow; milk 1 day, 152 Ibs; 7 days, 1006 Ibs; 
60 8220 Ibs.; 90 days, 11,855 lbs.; butter 7 
orn, 41.01 Ibs. Ours is a show herd, every member 
“Broadhurst Quality,’’ bred in the highest testing 
t most ety =, Ray guaranteed as 
——.. = age bull desired and what 
you d pay. * Few chotee cows and heifers for 
sale, cos healthy, prize-winning herd. 


Broadhurst Farm, Morrisville, N. Y. 








East River 
Grade Holsteins 


100 Fall Cows ™%,"% 


30 fresh and nearby Springers 
Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
Heifer C.lves. 
Begistered Bull Calves and Service Bulls. 
Webster & Wadsworth, 


Bell pogo rs Cortland, N. Y. 


for sale 


good size and 
producers. * 











GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


100 de 2-year-old heifers, due with first 
calf this fall and early winter. Extra fine let. 

Car load high class grade cows, springing 
now. 

Registered cows and heifers, due this fall, 
at right prices. 

Grade Heifer and Bull calves, 2 weeks old 
and good ones. $15 to $20. 














J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


900 head to select from. You are invited to see them 
aw yt ge Ee ee 
~ = large, fine individuals and 








'$125 Holstein Bull 


: Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
? grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac a 
: the highest year record son of the great 
> of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at S years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
= tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 
E. H. ENAPP & SON, -  FABIUS, N. Y. 


oun 


Bull Calves 


: Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
2 Two months old $50.00 each 

? WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., Inc 
i Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 4 
i REGISTERED FEMALBS, ALL AGES, FOR SALE 




















If Interested 


in making a good buy of Holstein Cows and 
- Heifers, come and see us or write. An 
- excellent opportunity to start a pure-bred 
= herd. 


H Cc. L. Amos, 


4 HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN 


heifers, two and three years old. Forty — 
grade — that will freshen from December 1 


w Mare . 
. J. BOWDISH, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


The Old Cold Spring Farm 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
ffers Heifer and Bull Calves 
Must sell fifteen head before winter. Nearly 
200 head to select from. Come and see us. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, os 


Antrim Farms, Syracuse, N. Y. 














Baldwin York 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. ¥ 


sate Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac ge Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol, No. 126673. Dec. 7, 1916. Dam has 
25 Ibs. butter, 647 am seven days. A good individual 
FRANK MURRAY WEST WINFTELD, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


Bull born December 13, 1916. ty 
double “I of Colantha J 














Str ageie i $id. 2-year oid duuebtcr of king Pou Pou: 
. an =| - -0. - 
tiac Bon q Write 

iption, «We Paice 00. SONS. Weel Wintel. N.Y. 
HOLSTEIN BULL ready for Apri use, 7 months, 
know, his three dams average 31 Ibs.; breeding of 








Country Life Farm Offers 
Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf 


born im May, 1917. He is a half brother to Ormsby 
Jane King, the $20,000 bull. His dam is an 18-pound 


H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph, No. 160628; average 
of dam and sire’s m 595.65 Ibs. mrtik, 
= Butter 7 days; 2414.59 Its. milk, 118.30 Ibe. 
calf, Paladin Raphaella Fpaereeet, No. 149100, 
two-year-old record of 19.63 Ibs. Butter seven 
record of 514.4 lDs. rik, 
seven days; day’s milk 75.3. 
6 ibs. milk, 20.65 Ibs. butter seven deys. 
three-quarters white and s splendid 


Pri 100.00. 
cL . UTICA, N. ¥. 





ce 
wag” 
: 


: 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, as cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 

every o ra month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Ang. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917 7. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 
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: Stevens Farm H olsteins 
7 Grade Holstein heifer calves $15 to $20. sired by a Y 
% son of 2 20 Ib. cow who has # 26 Ib. rere Y 
Dams to these calves are some 0: greatest eZ 
PAUL H. ooo me, wy. Y 
AWN fam | 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEING $15 to $20 
% Holstein heifer 
- ah express paid in lots 
of 5. 25 high grade close 
large fine 
individuals, heavy milkers; 
40 heifers; 35 fancy yearl- 
Se: 12 registered cows; 
registered heifers; regis- 
dey and high grade bulls. 
HN C. BBAG = - TULLY, N. Y. 


Am RR A) 
Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
“MMA UUUEOUUUSUNULLAULLLUAHLLUTLLUH LALLA 


Crvnerenncennnny 


f High Grade Holsteins 


October and November cows, nicely 
marked, young and heavy milkers. Thirty fine 
heifers, % Holstein heifer calves at right prices; 
also registered a’ BR D 3, Phone 2 F 12 Truxtea, 
J. A. LONERGA - - TULLY, N. Y¥. 





























Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N, Y. 





There is aay 9 of Sg in dairying if you have 


*pxev FHLOLSTEINS 


The most profitable cows on earth. 
Write us for free information. 
The Holstein-Friesian Associationot 
America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





chey 
etje 22d Wood- 
of Hinchey Farm Thyratla 29.17 
ms > 13.87 Ib. 3-year-old gran ter 
pedigree an A. 0. 


N. Y. 


eo 


nd prices. 
Yr, P. O. Bex 729, Rochester, 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
@ENRY K. SARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 
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THE BEST 


HOLSTEINS 


in the World 


ARE WELL REPRES 


TOTO AE 


i 





Hn 


ENTED IN THB 


Dairymen’s Convention Sale 
Syracuse, N. Y., December 14, 15, 1917 


Supplementing the Annual Convention of the N. Y. State 
Dairymen’s Association 7 


IHMANTHHANAUHANHY 


JUVANANANHHALULAAAAY 


Wil 


Distinguishing Features 


The highest record bull ever offered in public sale, Majestic 
Rag Apple, born July 26, 1917. Sire, Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, 
sire of the $53,200 bull calf. Dam, K. P. Diona Pietertje, 
40.15 Ibs, dam of the bull that sold for $35,000; she by King of 
the Pontiacs and from a 37.44-lb. dam. The three nearest dams 
of this young bull average 38.54 lbs. butter, 679 lbs. milk in 7 
days—an average unapproac‘ied by any other bull ever offered = 
in public sale. : 


| 
Ht 


One of the finest herds of its size in America ever oftered for = 
sale, the Geddes Farm Herd (owned by Mrs. Ella B. De Lima), 
consisting of 20 beautiful individuals, of which a large propor- 
tion are A. R. O. cows heavy with calf at time of sale. In this = 
herd are cows with records of 23 lbs. at 2 years to nearly 30 lbs. = 
at full age, and daughters of cows with records of 26, 28 and 29 zs 
Ibs. butter in 7 days, one from a 28-lb. dam being a daughter = 
of Mr. Moyer’s herd sire, King Lyons. The herd is made up = 
of animals of show quality in the pink of condition. = 


An unexcelled combination of representative breeders: 


Oliver Cabana, Jr. Charles L. Roberts = 

R. E. Chapin & Son C. L. Amos 

John Arfmann James Male 

W. D. Robens R. V. Backus & Son 

Francis M. Jones Davis & Jones = 

Lawson Holding Co. J. H. Wise & Son = 

Racmamwey Farms Geddes Farm = 
R. M. and J. H. Stone 


10 daughters and sons of cows with records of 30.23 to 40.15 
Ibs. butter in 7 days. More than half a hundred daughters 
of such renowned sires as: 


Rag Apple Korndyke 8th 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale 
King of the Pontiacs 

King Lyons 

King Lyons 3d 


King Segis Pontiac Alcartra 
King of the Black and Whites 
Spring Farm Pontiac Cornucopia 
Hengerveld De Kol 5th 
King Segis Pontiac 

Rag Apple Korndyke Sth is represented not only by “the larg- 
est record bull ever offered in public sale” but also by another 
son, two daughters and by several splendid cows to which he 
has been bred, including two 30-lb. cows and « daughter of 
King of the Pontiacs. 


130 Holsteins of Quality 


A goodly proportion heavy with calf at time of sale. A sale 
of fine individuals of heavy-milking capacity, every consignment 
fulfilling the rigid entry requirements of the Syracuse Sale 
Pavilion. 

The best the breed affords is here offered you. 


Can you afford to miss this extraordinary sale? 


DAIRY MEN’S 
CONVENTION SALE 


E. M. Hastings Co., Sale Mgrs., Lacona, N. Y. 
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New and Attractive Fancywork 


Needlecraft, recipes and articles for the housewife 


Mrs James’s Housework 
DOVE SATTERFIELD SMILEY 
S USUAL I washed, scalded and 
A area the dishes the first thing 
A after breakfast. When I had set 


them away on their shelf in the 


dish cupboard, I swept the kitchen 
and mopped the linoleum Then | 
went into the living room, brushed 
up around the stove, washed the 
zinc, and dusted every article’ in 
the room carefully. Then I prepared 


Mary Alice’s lunch and got her ready 
for school. It was still a little too 
early to start to school, but as John 
was going right past the schoolhouse 
in the buggy I let her go with him 
and told her to stop at Mary Brown's 
just across the road from the school- 








house and go with her little girl I 
don't believe in bothering people thal 
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No 2A—Knitting Apron 


wiuy as a rule, but I thought this once 
wouldn't matter. 


“As John and Mary Alice drove 
away it came into my mind that ld 
better take Mrs James's’ shirtwaist 


pattern that I'd borrowed the day be- 
fore home before I sat down to make 
the dress I had already basted up and 
was readyto stitch. I like to return bor- 


rowed articles promptly and I like to 
have them so returned to me; ana I 
knew when | began to sew on my 


dress I wouldn't want to lay it down. 
“_ walked across the pasture 


field to the Jameses. When I 
go that way it brings me _ in- 
tothe yard through the back gate 
and I always rap at the back door. 


This morning Mrs James called to me 
to come in and ‘I walked through the 
kitchen and into the living room. 


“Would you believe it? She didn't 
have one bit of her morning work 
done. They eat breakfast in their 


kitchen just as we do The fall leaf 
table they eat on was covered up and 
I know the food was on it yet, and the 
dishes were stacked up in a dishpan 
in the sink She hadn't brushed up 
around the stove and the zink hadn't 
been washed, 

“She was sitting by the writing desk 


with her mending basket by her side 
and was busily engaged darning a 
stocking for Joseph, her little boy. Jo- 
seph was coloring some Christmas 
bells with his colored crayons. He 
was sitting before the desk in his high 
chair, from which the arms had been 
removed, and was as busy and happy 


as a child could be 


“*T cut out a pattern for Christma 
bells for Joseph last night,’ Mrs Jame 
explained, ‘and he got sleepy before he 
got half through making them Thi 
morning he wanted to tinish them lb 
fore going to school 

“"We want to use them for decora 
tions,” he said, gathering them up 
promdly. ‘See, Mamma, Lam through.’ 

“She asked me to excuse her while 
she prepared Joseph's lunch und he 
brushed his hair and got on his wrap 
Very soon she was back in the room 
again 

i suspect vou have all vour 
morning work done,’ she said, ; he 
sat down to talk to me. You see I 
haven't begun mine 

“Yes,” T said, and there was a litt! 
ring of pride in my voice as I said it 
‘i was just ready to begin sewing 
when [thought of bringing home your 
pattern I always get my hous 
traightencd up the first thing in the 
morning, and I'm not very long about 
it either. It yasn't a very kind o1 
polite speech, 1 knew it when IT was 
makin it, but I had always noticed 
Mrs Jame had a poor method of 
managing her housework and T want 
ed to give her as broad a hint s I 
dared that she could improve upon 
her method by observing mine 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘Joseph has been 
very nervous; he is better now, but he 
floesn't like to be in a room alone. 
This morning he wanted to know if 


| would get my dishes done in time to 
come into the room soon enough for 
him to finish coloring his bells before 


school time. I knew I wouldn't, so I 
told him that as I meant to mend to- 
day I would mend while he worked 
and would wash the dishes after he 
had gone to school. I do not like to let 
my work go like this, but after all it 
is no great matter. Soon he will be 
au middle-aged man, with much work 
io do, and I an old lady whose work 
is mostly done, and I hope then he 
will find it in his heart to put his work 
aside sometimes while he sits with me 
when I am lonely and need him so.’ 

“Somehow the pride in my heart 
gave way suddenly to a queer feeling 
that wasn’t at all pleasant. I couldn't 
help wondering what Mary Alice 
would think if I ere to let the 
dishes wait while I went into the room 
to sit with her while she colored 
Christmas bells or did any other play 
work, work in which she was inter- 
ested. Perhaps she was nervous and 
afraid to stay ina room alone, for she 
always stayed out in the kitchen with 
me while I worked, and only this 
morning she cried because the fire in 
the range got low and she was cold. 
I remembered now that she hadn't 
gone into the room when I told her 
to, but I was busy thén and did not 
notice it. 

“I walked home across the pasture 
field slowly. -I was thinking about 
Mary Alice and my housework, and 
about Joseph, James and Mrs James's 
housework. When I got home I sat 
down to my sewing. I thought of my 
shining kitchen, and I looked at my 
fresh washed zinc, then I thought of 
Mrs James, now busy either making 
her kitchen shine or washing up her 
zinc, and I said to myself. ‘She will 
be through in a few minutes and will 
xo back to her mending. After all it 
is no great matter. Mrs James’s meth- 
od of managing her housework is 
a good one for Joseph James, and 
it would be a good one for Mary Alice 
Wilkes.” " 


Country Appetite Changes 
HILDA RICHMOND 


With all the strides forward that 
the country has taken during the past 


two or three decades—changes that 
have revolutionized almost’ every 
phase of country life—nothing has 


been more striking than the change 
in what people on the farms eat. 
Some elderly people argue that the 
strides in this direction have been 
backward rather than forward, but 
statistics hardly bear them out. In 
spite of what the dear elderly folks 
tell_ us about the “good old days” the 
average of life is slowly rising and 
what people eat nowadays has a great 
deal to do with the increase of health 
and the average longer life. 

Take meat for example. I well re- 
member when a little girl seeing ten 
and twelve large hogs killed each 
winter for a family of six, eight or 
ten, which represented the common 
country family of that period. And 
this in addition to the ‘first two or 
three small pigs killed for fall con- 
sumption. Along with the hog killing 
a beef was usually killed and often a 


sheep, getting the whole thing out 
of the way at once. In our family 
there were eight and we frequently 
had a dozen animals killed in one 
day to supply the family with meat. 
The sausage was fried down in jars 
for summer use except what was 























No 4287—Tinted Scarf 


needed for immeditte use, though a 
a very little was smoked and kept for 
weeks in winter as a sort of luxury 
when tired of bone meat. Such ter- 
rible quantities of bone meat as had 
to be gotten rid of after butchering 
day. As I look back it is no wonder 
that each and every family had a fa- 
vorite remedy for “stomach trouble” 
in those days. 

Then in addition to all this there 
was a little game in those days, and 
people ate chickens more freely than 
now. One family a few miles from 
us had ten in the family and from 
the time the first chickens came on 
in July big enough for frying until 
butchering time in the fall they had 
killed ‘one hundred and twenty-five. 
Now the family has dwindled to five 
grown persons, and they say that one 
or two chickens a week during the 
fall are all they can possibly use. In 
our family we never dreamed of kill- 





No A3—Combination Bag and Apron 
for Knitting 


ing less than two or three chickens at 
a time, but now even when there is 
company, one fine chicken is all that 
is required. People certainly eat less 
meat than formerly. Most people when 
I was a child felt that they must have 
two or three kinds of meat at com- 
pany dinners and for occasions like 
threshing, butchering and in harvest 
time. 

In vegetables it is much the same 
way. I remember seeing a neighbor 
woman put on a huge kettle and 
cram it full of corn for her family of 
six, each member eating from five to 
six ears. Potatoes were mashed in 
immense quantities and people rarely 
got enough sweet potatoes. One of my 
earliest recollections is of an old lady 
filing a big baking pan with sweet 
potatoes and basting them with beef 
drippings for a family of five. And 
succotash! The other day I saw a 
man eat about a tablespoon of succo- 
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9186D, Top Illustration, Day Slips; 9186B, Lower Illustration, Pillow Slips 


tash and that as if it were a duty 
rather than a pleasure, when as a 
boy he lived in a family of seven 
where the biggest iron pot they had 
could not hold enough bacon and 
+ and corn to satisfy the appe- 
tifes. 

Nobody makes old-fashioned apple 
butter nowadays—at least nobody 
that I have been able to locate. Peo- 
ple used to boil down cider one day, 
two barrels into one, and that night 
pare and quarter several tubs of ap- 
ples. Before daylight next day op- 
erations were again under way and 
late at night from thirty to forty 
gallons of thick fragrant apple but- 
ter would Be put in large jars and 
tied shut. That apple butter was 
thick enough and strong enough to 
keep two or more years with nothing 
over the top but a paper, but 
usually the family of six or eight 
would consume that much apple but- 
terinasingle year. Think ofit! And 
then the pumpkin butter that people 
made, and the other preserves and 
jellies and jams. It is simply won- 
derful to know that any of them are 
alive to tell the tale. It was no un- 
common thing fdr a youngster at 
school to have half a dozen slices of 
bread with apple butter on them for 
the noon lunch and everything else in 
proportion. Now the children go to 
country schools with little ladylike 
lunch boxes and writers in agricultural 
papers insist that everything shall be 
dainty and thin and appetizing in 
these same boxes. The most appetiz- 
ing things to a school boy of forty 
years ago were thick slices of bread 
and apple butter, hunks of cold meat, 
thick wedges of homemade cheese, 
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tie triangles of mince pie and big 
brown cookies in abundance. 

And speaking of mince pie, what 
quantities of mince meat our grand- 
mothers used to make! It was a com- 
mon thing to make up ten to fifteen 
mince pies at once and they did not 
last more than a week at best. A 
small boy once told his mother that 
he was starving and needed a piece 
of pie before supper, and she sent 
him to_wait upon himself. He brought 
back the information that he had al- 
ready eaten all that was cut—seven 
pieces. The modern country mother 
would be apt to send for the doctor 
if a boy of eight were to indulge in 
seven pieces of mince pie between 
meals. 

Surely we have gained in the mat- 
ter of eating as in many other things. 
Very few people would like to go 
back to the fireplaces and loghouses 
of our ancestors, and when it comes 
to food the present way of cooking 
and serving is far more satisfactory 
than the old-time ways. With the 
decline of meat eating’ came the 
greater consumption of fruits and the 
introduction of lighter, nourishing 
focds made of milk and cream. All 
things considered the food that the 
progressive farmer supplies for his 
family tiday is far in advance of the 
family today is far in advance of the 
still farmers who eat too much and 
have too little of a variety on. their 
tables, but they are rapidly getting 
educated to the modern idea of cook- 
ing and eating, and this is as it should 
be, for farmers deserve the best of 
everything whether food or ideas. 


Quickly Made Fancywork 

At this time, when so many of 
our women folks are knitting for our 
soldier boys, as well as for their own 
needs, an article as practical and use- 
ful as these knitting aprons and apron 
bags is most acceptable. 

9186D and 9186B—Pillow Slips 

This is an especially effective design 
for pillow slips. The design comes 
stamped on a new imported white 
fabric made on linen looms and 
closely resembles linen in appearance 


and washing quality. It is well 
worth all the ti one gives to em- 
broidery, and will give long . and 


satisfactory. service. 9186D are made 
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tubing, and are open at both 
a. for day use. Pair $1.25, post- 
paid. 91S6B is the regular pillow 
slip stamped at one end. Price per 
pair, postpaid, $1.15. 
Knitting Aprons—A2, A3 
knitting apron No A2 is well 
watnes oyster white crash with deep 
pocket and the shield and design in 
colors. The mouth of the cannon is a 
prass ring, through which the yarn 
comes as used. This is a novel and 
clever idea for a knitting apron, and 
will make a nice gift. If preferred 
another design may be had on this 
apron, a large flower stenciled in color 
with leaves and bands, the brass ring 
forming the center of the flower. If 
this design is preferred order apron 
A? design F. Price of this apron Av 
or AZ design F, with sufficient floss to 
outline, 65 cents postpaid. 
Apron bag A3S is not only an 
apron, but when not used as such the 
top is tucked into the deep pocket and 
drawn up, making a handsome knit- 
ting bag. This article is tinted in blue 
ticral pattern with olive green leaves 
and dots, on tan basket weave crash. 
It is very attractive as well as use- 
ful. Price with floss to work in out- 
line 7> cents postpaid. 
No Bii—Skate Bag of Crash 
Most of us enjoy skating, and will 
appreciate a stout, attractive skate bag 
that will give 
long service. This 
bag is all made 
up ready for 








user, and comes 
with any one 3- 
inch letter in 


blue stencil which 
needs outlining 
only to finish. 
This will make a 


4 
dandy gift and 
an inexpensive 
one for you 
to give this 
Y Christmas to 


either a boy or 











girl. Price with 

floss to outline 

: the letter only 
Bit-Skate Bag 35 cents  post- 


paid. It is a gift which will not take 
half an hour to finish. 
No 4287—Tinted Scarf 
This new and very attractive run- 
ner for living reom table is tinted 
in shades of tapestry blués, olive 
green and burnt orange, with wood 


brown branches and olive’ green 
leaves. The material is tan crash of 
pleasing weave and good body. This 


searf is to be all done in simple long 
stitch over the tinting, which shows 
through, giving the solid effect. Each 
stitch is stamped into the design so 
that all one needs to do is to cover 
the stamped lines with a simple long 


stitch. This scarf, No 4287, comes 
with selvage edge, 18x50-inch size, 


with mercerized floss to work both 
ends, for $1 postpaid. If desired, a 
scarf in the same design, 2% yards 
long, may be had for the piano, with 
embroidery cotton to work, for $1.50. 
The ends of the scarf may be 
hemmed or crocheted. 


Order by number from our Fancy- 
work Department, care of this paper. 


Four Misses’ Dresses 


The following four new designs are 
planned not only for the school girl 
but for the small woman, too, who will 
find them what she is looking for. 
There is very little “age” in patterns 
now. Very nearly the same type of 
dress is worn by all ages. 

No 8341—One-Piece Dress 


No 8341 is in one piece from shoul- 
der to hem, and closes at the center 
front. If the dress is made in a wash 
material, it is a good idea to finish it 
so that it may be opened out flat for 
ironing. The oddly-shaped pockets are 
one of the newest features, carrying 


out the color scheme of the other trim- 
The Quaker collar is very ef- 
may be omitted 


mings. 
fective, but it if a 
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No 8341—With Deep Pockets 


hovse dress is desired. Short sleeves 
are suitable for this style of dress, but 
the long ones are better for a street 
dress. The one-piece dress pattern, 
No S341, is cut in 4 sizes, 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. Width at lower edge of 
skirt is 2% yards. The Ilt-year size 
requires 454 yards 36-inch, with 1 yard 
66-inch contrasting material. 
No 8641—Misses’ Tunic Dress 

The apron tunic is a very new-style 
feature, and one version of it which is 
very becoming to young girls is given 
in No 8641. The skirt is a two-gored 
model and the apron front is cut ina 
graceful point. Both the skirt and 
apron are side plaited to the inside 
belt. The waist is very simple and it 
has a surplice closing which is empha- 
sized by the long, narrow shawl col- 
lar. The sleeves are set in without 
fullness, and they are trimmed with 
flaring cuffs of satin to match the col- 
lar. A wide straight belt of the mate- 
rial makes a neat finish. The misses’ 
or small women’s dress pattern, No 
8641, is cut in 3 sizes, 16, 18 and 20 
years. Width at lower edge of skirt 
is 1% yards. As on the figure, the 16- 
year size requires 4% yards 36-inch 
material, with ™% yard 32-inch con- 
trasting goods. 

No 8626—New and Stylish 

A very narrow underskirt and a full 

tunic makes a combination which is 
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No 8641—Pointed Tunic 


very fashionable just now, and No 
8626 shows how good looking it is. 
The waist has the side closing which 
buttons up to the shoulder. The neck 
is cut square, and it is finished 
with a .large~ sailor. collar. The 
tunic and the foundation and 
skirt each have two gores. The 
long, close-fitting sleeves have deep 
cuffs. A crushed girdle of silk gives 
an attractive finish at the waistline. 
The misses’ and small women’s dress 
pattern, No 8626, is cut in 3 sizes, 16, 
18 and 20 years. Width at lower edge 
of skirt is 1% yards. As on the figure, 
the 16-year size requires 4% yards 36- 
inch, or 3% yards 54-inch, with 3% 
yard 27 or 36-inch contrasting goods. 
No 8631—A Military Effect 

No need to explain that this clever 
design was inspired by the uniforms 
of our soldier boys, for it has a decid- 
ed miltiary air. The waist is very plain 
and close fittting, and it has seams 
from shoulders to waistline. The 
pockets are in true military style, with 
buttoned flaps. Contrary to the usual 
way, the waist is buttoned from left 
to right at center front. The standing 
collar is very effective, but if it is not 
becoming, it may be rolled low. The 
long sleeves are trimmed with two 
rows of braid. A three-gored skirt is 
gathered to the waist, and a buckled 
belt completes this smart dress. The 
misses’. and small women’s dress pat- 
tern, No 8631, is cut in 3 sizes, 16, 18 





and 20 years. Width at lower edge of 
skirt is 1% yards. The 16-year size 
requires 4% yards 36-inch, or 2% 
yards 54-inch material, and 1% yards 
braid. 

Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. Price 
of any pattern, 10 cents. Be sure to 
State size, 


War Recipes 
Rye Muflins 

Sift together 1 cup of rye flour, 1 
cup of white flour, 1 teaspoon of salt 
and three level teaspoons of baking 
powder. Beat up 1 egg, add 1 cup of 
milk and combine with the dry ingre- 
dients. Add 1 tablespoon of molasses 
and 1 tablespoon of melted fat. Bake 
in hot, well-greased mutflin : 


pans 25 


. minutes, 


Oatmeal Muffins 


Stir 1 cup of rolled oats and 1 table- 
spoon of fat into 1 cup of hot milk 
Boil 1 minute, then allow to stand un- 
til lukewarm. Soften 1 yeast cake in 
1% cup of lukewarm water and add 1 
tablespoon of sugar. Combine the 2 
mixtures. Add 1 cup of flour and 1 
teaspoon of salt and beat thoroughly. 
The batter should be stiff as for drop 
biscuit. Cover and set to rise unt! 
light—about 1 hour. Fill well-greased 
mutlin pans 2-5 full. Let rise until 
light, then bake 25 minutes in a mod- 
erately hot oven. 


Barley Scones 


Sift together 1 cup of whole wheat 
flour, 1 cup of barley flour, 4 tea- 
spoon of salt and 2 teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder. Work into this 2 table- 
spoons of fat. Add 1-3 teaspoon of 
soda to % of a cup of sour milk. Com- 
bine the 2 mixtures to form a soft 
dough. Turn out on a floured board 
and knead lightly. Roll out % inch 
thick, cut in diamond shapes and bake 
in hot oven. 

Creole Sweet Potato Biscuit 


Boil and mash very fine enougn 
sweet potatoes to make a quart. Add 
¥% teaspoon of salt, 1 tablespoon of 
sugar, 2 tablespoons of fat and 1 cup 
of milk, heated to boiling point. Soften 
1 yeast cake in 1 cup of lukewarm 


™ 19 


milk, which has been previously heat- 
ed to boiling point and add this grad- 
ually to 1 cup of flour to form a 
sponge. Allow the sponge to rise and 
drop back. Then combine it with the 
potato and other material. Add 1 well- 


beaten egg, 8 cups of flour, and mix 
thoroughly. Set to rise in a warm 
place. When light drop in biscuit 
from a tablespoon on a greased tin. 
Do not handle dough. Let biscuit rise 
until light and bake from 15 to v0 
minutes. 
Crisp Corn Cakes 

Sift together 1 cup of vellow corn 

meal, 1 cup of flour, 's teaspoon soda 
tage 2s. 
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No 8631—The Military Girl 

% teaspoon of salt; then stir in 
114 cups of sour milk. Add a beaten 
egg and beat batter 5 minutes. Add 
last 1 tablespoon of hissing hot fat. 
Pour into hot greased pie plates in a 
very thin sheet and bake in a quick 
oven until brown. 


and 


part of 
miser- 


Most men employ the first 
life to make the other part 
able.—[La Bruyere. 
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Sturdy and convenient. 
carry out. 


New York 
Buffalo 








Comfort in Jig Time 


When you come in from the chilly out-of-doors, the 
Perfection doesn't keep you waiting. It is instantly 
lighted and warms any ordinary room in a few 
minutes. Portable—easily carried wherever needed. 
No fire to poke or ashes to 


The new No. 500 Perfection Heater Wick comes trimmed and 
burned off, all ready for us:. Makes re-wicking easy. 
So-CQ-ny Kerosene gives best results, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES 





Albany 


Boston 




















White Mice 
WANTED 


Mention price and quantities that 
you can deliver. 


Write or telegraph to 
PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 


















%~ EARN $1TOS2ZADAY AT HOME 
'a9-)( Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
for us and your Home trade. 

Industrious persons provided with 
profitable, all-year- round employment 
on Auto-Knitters, Experience and 
distance immaterial. 
= Write for particulars, rates of pay 
TTS etc. 2 cents in stamps. 


uto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 97 E; 147FranklinSt.,Buffalo,N. Y- 
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Lonesome Land 
Stirring tale of early days in Montana cattle country 


VIlI—Fire Guards 


ENT had taken the opportunity 
K to roll a cigaret, though smok- 

ing on the range was a weak- 
indulged in with 
much care. He pinched out the 
blaze of his match, as usual, and 
then spat upon it for added safety be- 
fore throwing it away. 

“If this heat doesn’t let up,” he re- 
marked, “the grass is going to blaze 
up from sunburn.” 

“It won’t need to, if you ask me, I 
wouldn’t be su’prised to see this hull 
range afire any time. Between you 
an’ me, Kenneth, them Double Dia- 
mond fellers ain't watching it as close 
as they might. I was away over Dry 
Creek way yesterday, and I seen 
where there was two different fires 
got through the company’s guards, and 
kited off across the country. It jest 
happened that the grass give out in 
that red clay soil, and starved ’em 
both out. They wan't put out. I 
looked close all around, and there 
wasn't nary a track of man or horse. 
That's their business—ridin’ line on 
the railroad. The section men's been 
workin’ off down the other way, 
where a culvert got scerched up 
pretty bad. By granny, Fred ’n’ Bill 
Madison spent might’ nigh all their 
time ridin’ the trail to town. They’re 
might’ p’ticular about watchin’ the 
railroad between the switches— 
he-he!" 

“That's something for the Double 
Diamond to worry over,” Kent re- 
buffed. He hated that sort of gossip 
which must speak ill of somebody. 
“Our winter range lays mostly south 
and east; we could stop a fire be- 
tween here and the Double Diamond, 
even if they let one get past ’em.” 

Polycarp regarded him cunningly 
with his little, slitlike eyes. “Mebbe 
you could,” he said doubtfully. “And 
then again, mebbe you couldn't. 
Oncet it got past Cold Spring—"’ He 
shook his wizened head slowly, leaned, 
ind expectorated gravely. 

“Man Fleetwood’s’ keeping tab 
pretty close over that way.” 

Polycarp gave a grunt that was half 
a chuckle. “Man Fleetwood's keeping 
tab on what runs down his gullet,” 
he corrected, “I seen him an’ his wife 
out burnin’ guards t’ other day—over 
on his west line—and, by granny, it 
wouldn't stop nothing! A toad could 
jump it. He sent another stream of 
tobacco juice afar, with the grave air 
as before, 

“Api I told him so. ‘Man,’ I says, 
‘what you think you're doing?’ 

“*Puildin’ a fire guard,” he 
‘My wife, Mr Jenks.’ 

“*Polyvearp Jenks is my cognomen,’ 
I says. ‘And I don’t want no misterin’ 
in mine. Polyearp's good enough for 
me,’ I says, and I took off my hat and 
bowed to ‘is wife. Funny kinda eyes, 
he's got—ever take notice? Yeller, 
by granny! First time I ever seen yel- 


ness to be 


says. 


er eves in a human's face. Mebbe it 
vas the sun in ‘em, but they sure was 
veller, I dunno as they hurt her 
looks none, either. Kinda queer 
ookin’, but when you git used to ’em 
vou kinda like ‘em. 

- I says: “Tain't half wide 
enough, nor a third’—spoke right up 
to ‘im! [I was thinkin’ of the hull 
blamed country, and I didn't care how 
he took it ‘Any good, able-bodied 
wind'll jump a tire across that guard 
so quick it won't reelize there was 


ny there,’ IT says 
“Man didn’t like it none too well, 
either. He says to me: ‘That guard 
ll stop any fire I ever saw,’ and I got 
right back at him. ‘Man,’ I says, ‘you 
iin't never saw a prairie fire’—just 
like that. “You wait,’ I says, ‘till the 
real thing comes along. We ain't had 
any fires since you come into the 
country,’ I says, ‘and you don't know 
what they're like. Now, you take my 
idvice and plow another four or five 
furrows—and plow ‘em out, seventy- 
ive or a hundred feet from here,’ I 
“ays, ‘an’ make sure you git all the 
grass burned off between—and do it 
on a still day,’ I says. ‘You'll burn 
up the hull country if you keep on 
this here way you're doing,’ I told 
him—straight out, just like that. ‘And 
when you do it,’ I says, ‘you better let 
somebody know, so’s they can come 
an’ help,’ I says ‘’Tain't any job a 
man oughta tackle alone,’ I says to 
him. ‘Git help, Man, git help.’ 
“Well, by granny—he-he! Man’s 
wife brustled up at me like a—a—"” He 
searched his brain for a smile, and 
failed to find one. “I have been help- 
ng Manley, Mr Polycarp Jenks,’ she 
iys to me, ‘and I flatter myself I 
have done as well as any man could 
do.” And, by granny! the way them 
veller eyes of hern blazed at me. I 
1d to laugh, jest to look at her. 
Dressed jest like aé_ city girl, by 
eranny! with ruffles on her skirts—to 
ketch afire if she wasn't mighty keer- 
ful'—and@ a big straw hat tied down 
with a vell, and kid gloves on her 
hands, and her yeller hair kinda 
fallin’ round her face—and them yeller 
eyes snappin’ like flames—by granny! 


if she didn’t make as purty a picture 
as I ever want to set eyes on! Slim 
and straight, jest like a storybook 


woman! ‘Course, she was all smoke 
an’ dirt; a big flake of burned grass 


was on her hair, I took notice, and 
them ruffles was black up to _ her 
knees, and she had a big smut on 
her cheek—but she was right there 
with her stack of blues, by granny! 
Settin’ into the game like a—a—” He 
leaned and spat. “But burnin’ guards 
ain't no work fora woman to do, an’ 
I told Man so—straight out. ‘You git 
help,’ I says. ‘I see you’re might’ 
near through with this here strip,’ 
I says, ‘an’ I’m in a hurry, or I'd stay, 
right now.’ And, by rranny! if that 
there wife of Man's didn’t up an’ hit 
me another biff. 

“*Thank you very much,’ she says 
to me, like ice water. “When we need 
your help, we'll be sure to let you 
know—but at present,’ she says, ‘we 
couldn’t think of troubling you.’ And 
then. by granny! she turns right 
around and smiles up at me. Made 
me feel like somebody’d tickled m’ 
ear with a spear of hay when I was 
asleep, by granny! Never felt any- 
thing like it—not jest with somebody 
smilin’ at me. 

Polycarp’s Gossip 

“*Polycarp Jenks,’ she says to me, 
‘we do appreciate what you've told us, 
and I believe you're right,’ she says. 
‘But don’t insiniwate I’m not as good 


a fighter as any man who ever 
breathed,’ she says. ‘Manley has 
another of his headaches today—go- 


ing to town always gives him a sick 
headache,’ she says, ‘and I’ve done 
nearly all of this my own, lone self,’ 
she says. ‘And I'm horribly proud of 
it, and I’ll never forgive you for say- 
ing I—’ And then, by granny! if she 
didn’t begin to blink them eyes, and I 
felt like a—a—” He put the usual 
period to his hesitation. 

“Between you and me, Kenneth,” 
he added, looking at Kent slyly, “she 
ain’t having none too easy a time. 
Man’s gone back to drinkin’—I 
knowed all the time he wouldn't stay 
braced up very long—lasted about six 
weeks, from all I c’n hear. Mebbe 
she reely thinks it’s jest headaches 
ails him when he comes back from 
town—I dunno. You can’t never tell 
what idees a woman's got tucked 
away under her hair—from all I c’n 
gether. I don’t p’tend to know 
nothing about ‘em—don’t want to 
know. But I guess,” he hinted cun- 
ningly, “I know as much about ’em 
as you do—hey, Kenneth? You don’t 
seem to chuse after ‘em none, your- 
self.” 

“Whereabout did Man run _ his 
guards?’’ asked Kent, passing over 
the invitation to personal confessions. 

Polycarp gave a vrunt of disdain. 
“Just on the west rim of his coulee. 
About forty rod of six-foot guard, and 
slanted so it'll shoot a fire right into 
high grass at the head of the coulee 
and send it kitin’ over this way. That's 
supposin’ it turns a fire, which it 
won't. Six feet—a fall like this here! 
Why, I never see grass so thick on 
this range—did you?” 

“T wonder, did he burn that extra 
guard?” Kent was keeping himself 
rigidly to the subject of real im- 
portance. 

“No, by granny! He didn't—not 
unless he done it since yest’day. He 
went to town for suthin, and he 
might’ nigh forgot to go home—he 
was there yest’day about three o’clock, 
an’ I says to him—”" 

“Well, so-long, I got to be moving.” 
Kent gathered up the reins and went 
his way, leaving Polycarp just in the 
act of drawing his “plug” from his 
pocket, by his usual laborious method, 
in mental preparation for another 
half hour of talk. 

“If you're ridin’ over that way, 
Kenneth, you better take a look at 
Man’s guard,” he called after him. 
“A good mile of guard, along there, 
would help a lot if a fire got started 
beyond. The way he fixed it, it ain't 
no account at all.” 

Kent proved by a gesture that he 
heard him, and rode on without turn- 
ing to look back. Already his form 
was blurred as Polycarp gazed after 
him, and in another minute or two 
he was blotted out completely by the 
smoke veil, though he rode wpon the 
level. Polycarp watched him craftily, 
though there was no need, until he 
was completely hidden, then he went 
on, ruminating upon the faults of his 


acquaintances. 
Kent had no intention of riding 
over to Cold Spring. He had not 


been there since Manley'’s marriage, 
though he had been a frequent visitor 
before, and unless necessity drove him 
there, it would be long before he 
faced again the antagonism of Mrs 
Fleetwood. Still, he was mentally un- 
comfortable, and he felt much _ re- 
sentment against Polycarp Jenks be- 
cause he had caused that discomfort. 
What was it to him, if Manley had 
gone back to drinking, He asked the 
question more than once, and he an- 
swered always that it was nothing to 
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water. He ran to wet his sack, and 
saw that it was Blumenthal! himself, 
foreman of the Double Diamond, who 
drove the team. q 
“Lucky it ain’t as windy as it Ne 
re, 


him, of course. Still, he wished futilely 
that he had not been quite so eager to 
cover up Manley’s weakness and de- 
ceive the girl. He ought to have 
given her a _chance— 

A cinder like a huge black snow- 
flake struck him suddenly upon the 
cheek. He looked up, startled, and 
tried to see farther into the haze 
which closed him round. It seemed to 
him, now that his mind was turned 
from his musings, that the smcxe 
was thicker, the smell of burning 
grass stronger, and the breath of wind 
hotter upon his face. He turned, 
looked away to the west, fancied 
there a tumbled blackness new to his 
sight, and put his horse to a run. If 
there were fire close, then every 
second counted; and as he raced over 
the uneven prairie he fumbled with 
the saddle string that held a sodden 
sack tied fast to the saddle, that he 
might lose no time. 

The cinders grew thicker, until the 
air was filled with them, like a snow- 
storm done in India ink. A little 
farther and he heard a faint crack- 
ling; topped a ridge and saw not far 
ahead, a dancing, yellow line. His 
horse was breathing heavily with the 
pace he was keeping, but Kent, 
swinging away from the onrush of 
flame and heat, spurred him to a 
greater speed. They neared the end 
of the crackling, red line, and as Kent 
swung in behind it upon the burned 
ground, he saw several men beating 
steadily at the flames. 

He was hardly at work when Poly- 
carp came running up and took his 
place beside him, but beyond that 
Kent paid no attention to the others, 
though he heard and recognized the 
voice of Fred De Garmo calling out to 
some one. The smoke which rolled 
up in uneven volumes as the wind 
lifted it and bore it away, or let it 
suck backward as it veered for in- 
stant, blinded him while he fought. 
He heard other men gallop up, and 
after a little some one clattered up 
with a wagon filled with barrels of 


yesterday and the day  befo 
Blumenthall cried out, as Kent 
stepped upon the brake block to reach 
a barrel. “It'd sweep the whole 
country if it was.” 

Kent nodded, and ran back to the 
fire, trailing the dripping sack after 
him. As he passed Polycarp§ and 
another, he heard Polycarp saying 
something about Man _ Fileetwood’s 
fire guard; but he did not stop to 
hear what it was. Polycarp was a)- 
ways talking, and he didn’t always 
keep too closely to fact. 

Then, of a sudden, he saw men 
dimly when he glanced down the 
leaping fire line, and he knew that the 
fire was almost conquered. Another 
frenzied minute or two, and he was 
standing in a group of men, who 
dropped their charred, blackened 
fragmenis of blanket and bags, and 
began to feel for their smoking mate- 
rial, while they stamped upon stray 
embers which looked live enough to 
be dangerous. 

“Well, she’s out,” said a _ voice. 
“But it did look for a while as if it'a 
get away in spite of us.” 

Kent turned away, wiping an eye 
which held a cinder fast under the lid. 
It was Fred De Garmo who spoke. 

“If somebody’d been watchin’ the 
railroad a leetle might closer—” 
Polycarp began, in his thin, rasping 
voice. : 

Fred cut him short. “I thought you 
laid it to Man Fleetwood, burning 
fire guards,” he retorted. “Keep on, 
and you'll get it right pretty soon. 
This never come from the railroad; 
you can gamble on that.” 

Blumenthal had left his team and 
come among them. “If you want to 
know how it started, I can tell you. 
Somebody dropped a match, or a cig-, 
aret, or something, by the trail up 
here a ways. I saw where it started 














There Are Others 
But Consider These Facts— 


The first Pilot Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plants were installed 


by us fifteen years ago. 
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Since then the number we have put out, each © 


succeeding year, has multiplied 
by thousands. 


Last month, we sold nine 
hundred in a district where these 
plants are best known and most 
thickly distributed. 


To build this reputation, the 
Pilot had to meet competition 
from all the rival light plants in 
the field. Literally, thousands of 
tests and comparisons had to 


show the Pilot’s superiority over and over again — year in and year out. 


The Pilot Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant 


and the service it renders can be 
analyzed best in the home of a 
neighbor—there you can com- 
pare the system with any other 
you know of-point by point. 
Write us today for the names and 
addresses— also booklet telling 
how the plant operates itself — 
without engines or batteries — with 
no attention other than refilling 
once in many weeks— just address 
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I went to Cold Spring a 
ericad of water. And if 
t was—” 

Solycarp launched his opinion first, 
as usual. ‘Well, I don’t know who 
done it—but, by granny! I can might 
nigh guess who it was. There's jest 
one man that I know of been travel- 
ing that trail lately when he wa'n't 
in his sober senses—" 

Here Manley Fleetwood rode up to 
them, coughing at the soot his horse 
kicked up. “Say! you fellows come 
on over to the house and have some- 
thing to eat—and,” he added signifi- 
cantly, ‘something wet. I told my 
wife, when I saw the fire, to make 
plenty of coffee, for fighting fire’s 
hungry work, let me tell you. Come 
on—no hanging back, you know. 
There'll be lots of coffee, and I've got 
a quart of something better cached 
in the haystack!” 

As he had said, fighting fire is 
hungry work, and none save Blumen- 
thall, who was dyspeptic and only ate 
twice a day, and then of certain foods 
prepared by himself, declined the in- 
vitation. 


tter the 
I knew 


[To Be Continued.] 


His Cousin Joyce 
PART II 

When the Christmas vacation came, 
Joyce bade good-by to Worthing with 
happy eyes. It would be fun to have 
two whole weeks to herself, to lie in 
bed mornings and to eat meals that a 
cook had prepared. Stephen and 
reached home a day earlier and came 
to meet her in the sleigh. At his in- 
sistent demand to “hear all about it,” 
she told him willingly enough that 
which her letters had left out. It was 
pleasant to confide in and to be looked 
after by this dear big cousin. 

Uncle Charles shook hands and 
gazed keenly into her face. ‘You're 
looking well, barring being a little 
thinner, even if you have been on a 
foolish business all this time,"’ he said. 

It was delightful to play lady, and 
Joyce did it to the best of her ability, 
puttig work memories behind her for 
those two weeks. But alas, they flew 
like the wind. All too soon she 
and Stephen set off for their respec- 
tive colleges. 

“Au revoir until April,” 
Stephen, wistfully at parting. 
write—write—write.”’ 

Joyce did write. She wrote steadily 
every week. She had wondered, 
watching Stephen, if his college course 
Was paying as well as hers. He was 
having more fun, but he seemed to be 
having some other things she didn’t 
want, 

As the winter went on, her work 
changed more and more from drudg- 
ery to lighter tasks, to attendance on 
the children and more assistance in 
entertaining. Mrs Cunningham recom- 
mended her to her friends and spared 
her to them for special occasions. By 
February, Joyce was earning nearly 
double what she had earned on her 
arrival at Worthing and was in reality 
working scarcely any harder. She still 
held to her fortnightly Friday even- 
ings and found they meant more to 
her as time went on. 

But with her manifold duties and 
interests, the weekly letter to Stephen 
never failed to be written and sent. 
He was quick, too, to respond with his 
answers, reports of his classes, and 
descriptions of dinners he had attend- 
ed outside, of various society func- 
tions. It seemed to Joyce that he told 
more and more of the latter. W&s 
Stephen becoming a society man? His 
mention of dress suits, of various oth- 
er new and expensive articles of wear- 
ing apparel was frequent. Joyce won- 
dered if even his allowance was fully 
ample for all the entertaining and the 
being entertained that he mentioned. 
She realized the expense of social du- 
ties, especially when it was a man who 
engaged in them. She felt a little 
anxious, knowing what a free-hearted 
fellow Steve was, and how any hint of 
debt was to Uncle Charles a thing to 
be loathed beyond a conception of 
even college for women. — ; 

Joyce was feeling quite a person of 
means nowadays. She was earning 
enough to pay her tuition and board 
and had not had to touch her last al- 
lowance for either. Then, too, she 
had won a declamation prize of money 
and that had gone into the bank. She 
was feeling happy over it, yet she 
realized that what to her seemed al- 
most riches would seem but trifling to 
her cousin with his larger ideas. 
Somehow she always came back to 
Stephen in her_thoughts. She loved 
him as a brother and cousin both, as 
a comrade of her childhood and now 
as the only close link in relationship 
except Uncle Charles. 

When a letter finally came to her 
especially full of the things she 
dreaded for her cousin, she sat down 
and wrote him a more serious letter 
than she had ever written to him in 
her life. She told him she was afraid 
€ was running up too much against 
unnecessary expense and a little too 
close to credit and debt. She remind- 
ed him how extreme Uncle Charles 
was in his views on such matters, and 
what the results might be if he even 
pe him out in extra extravagance. 
he ended with an apology for seem- 


said 
“And 


ing to meddle, and out of the sincerity 
of her heart offered to lend him ten 
or fifteen dollars of her own money if 
he was in a hard place. After the 
letter had gone, she began to think of 
how it might be taken by a full- 
fledged collegian, and waited an an- 
— trembling over her own temer- 

y. 

The answer when it came stopped 
that fear, but troubled her in another 
way. Evidently Steve had waked up 
to something either when her letter 
came. or before. What he said was 
very brief. 

Dear Girl: I’m going to own up. I have 
been foolish and I'm reaping some of the 
results, but no one need be wiser en this 
except you,*and although I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. I couldn't 


touch a cent of your hard-earned money. 
It’s quite bad enough to have you earn 
it. I'll come out on top somehow and 
learn my lesson. It’s proven already 


that you have more character than I, 
Sincerely and sorry, 
Steve. 
The note did not reassure Joyce, 
nor did the messages that followed. 
It was too evident that her cousin 
was in trouble. Her own college life 
was so full of duties she found it hard 
to realize what temptations might as- 
sail an average young college man or 
woman. She puzzled over it for two 
weeks. It lacked only about a week 
of vacation, and she longed to find 
out the trouble and its remedy before 
either she or Stephen had to face 
Uncle Charies again. Then something 
happened which made her feel more 
puzzled and anxious than ever. With- 
out warning, her weekly letter from 
her cousin failed to appear. Not since 
New Year’s had he missed writing 
and mailing a letter to her each Sun- 


day. But Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday went by, and no letter. 
Her anxiety began to show in her 


face. Friday was the day for the ex- 
odus from college, and it would be 
dreadful to go back to Uncle Charles, 
not knowing about Steve. 

Thursday was an especialiy busy 
day. She came in rather wearily at 
eight o’clock, and to her surprise Mrs 
English stopped her in the hall. 
“There is a gentleman waiting to see 
you in the parlor,” she said. 

Joyce gasped in astonishment, but 
the next instant the parlor door was 
opened wide. “Oh, Steve!” she cried, 
“dear old Steve!” and ran right into 
his arms. 

She heard subdued footsteps and 
the shutting of a door upstairs, and 
understood when Stephen said teas- 
ingly, “Do they try to keep you girls 
in cotton wool here? I had to hunt 
up all sorts of credentials to get in, 
even as your cousin.” 

They both laughed, she joyously, 
for after her apprehension, the very 
presence of Steve was comforting. 
She talked commonplaces for. ten 
minutes before she even mentioned 
what she had been fretting over. 
“And this was why you didn’t write? 
I was so afraid something was the 
matter.” 

Stephen looked as if he had been 
expecting, half dreading the question. 
He answered abruptly. “Joyce,” he 
said, “I’ve been all kinds of a fool. 
I suppose Uncle Charles never taught 
me the right use of money. At all 
events, I never learned it. What he 
gave me for school was far greater 
in proportion than what he gave me 
for college. I followed the other fel- 
lows without thinking. I did my full 
share of everything. I entertained 
and was entertained. I went to a 
new and expensive tailor. Almost all 
of what seemed a matter of course 
to me then I deplore now.” He had 
bowed his head in his hands. “Sud- 
denly the first of February I began 
to come to, and I’ve been coming to 
ever. since. I found myself so heav- 
ily in debt I wanted to crawl away 
and live on bread and water for the 
honor of the family. I felt like sell- 
ing everything I possessed. The duns 
were unbearable and likewise the 
prospect of Uncle Charles’s getting 
hold of what I’d been doing. I've 
been economizing in every possible 
way since then, but even now, al- 
though my last allowance went 
toward debts there are two creditors 
I can’t look in the face yet. Joyce, 
it’s not easy to tell you this, but I 
felt that you must know before Uncle 
Charles ferreted it out from my face.” 

Joyce was clutching his arm. 
“How much do you owe now?” she 
questioned. 

He went on as if he had not heard. 
“Will you help me tide over the next 
week, Joy: My knees shake when I 
think of Uncle Charles.” 

“Steve, dearie, how much 
owing?” 

“What's the use of rubbing it in? 
It’s fifty dollars now, child, in spite 
of what I’ve paid already.” 

“Thank you. Of course you're g0- 
ing to stay in town tonight?” 

“Yes. I’ve engaged a little closet 
room, and I skipped two recitations 
for tomorrow, so as to go home with 
you tomorrow night.” 

They spent the rest of the evening 
as far away from the shadow as pos- 
sible. Then Stephen left her for the 


night. 
[To Be Concluded.] 
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Victrola X VII, $265 
ictrola XVII, electric, $325 
Mahogany or ocak 


Will there be 
a Victrola in your home 
this Christmas? 


To hear the world’s best music is a pleasure 
every one enjoys, and the artists who entertain 
you on the Victrola are the artists every one 
wants to hear. The world’s greatest artists— 
and they make records for the Victrola exclusively. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De 
Luca, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, 
Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetra- 
zzini, and other famous singers of the opera and 
concert stage. Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, 
Powell, Zimbalist, and other noted instrumen- 
talists. Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s 
Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and other bands 
and orchestras of world-wide renown. Harry 
Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, and 
& host“of other favorité entertainers., 

Get a Victrola this Christmas. There are Victor dealers 
everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for 
you and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and 


Victrola—$10 to $400. Write to us for the handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and name and address of nearest Victor dealer. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
“Victrola”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of ony wee Le Mochise Com. 
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pane A -~—~ Sows yoy 43 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
made at this — Mo ate The Pathtinder’s world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 25th year, This pa- 
partial and correct 
during these 


the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 


pub a per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1a year. If you 
diagnosis of oe — want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the leastexpense 
—— of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
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which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
Clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 2S¢ to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation & 
wee The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toiavestia acw friends. The Pathfinder, Box 46 


» Washington, D.C. 
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From Wholesaler Direct, fresh off the Roaster 
5 5QUNPE FOR $1.25 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 300 MILES 
10 LBS. DELIVERED FREE 1000 MILES 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St.,NewYork 


BIG WONDER PACKAGE 


With it can be made, 1 Great North 
Pole Game (size 18x11) ;1 Big Roll 
Stage Money: 1 Game Authors (48 
Cards); 1 Cribbage Board; 1 Checker 
Board and Men; 1 Pack Pinochle 
cards (48 cards). 27 other Games, 19 
Lessons in Magic, 1 Set ef Domi- 
noes, 27 Authograph Verses, 12 Mon- 
ey Making Secrets, Wireless Tele- 
p = Code, 25 Pictures of Pretty 
irls, 2 Puzzles, 100 Conundrums, 
85 definitions of Flowers. 10¢ 

All the above, with large catalog for 
Pike Nov. Co., Box 14, South Norwalk,Cona, 


RETAILERS’ 35c QUALITY ) 
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ks ‘ me 
American Agriculturist, December 8, 1917 
Announcement : 
Health in the Home ~ 
AUUUVUSUELUAUAOUEDAGUEUADAELEUANUEOAOLAUAEAAOADUEUEDOREED EDT EOET ACHAN EEL EEA aNeN OED 
Acne - 
DR. ELEANOR MELLEN S SOs 
A group of letters from M. B., _<>* 
F, W. C., V. O., A. B. H., and others, , oy ff ES 
has been waiting several weeks for 
mo detailed reply than could be WY 
given individually. Apparently all the 
riters, young men and women, have 
ome form of acne, @2 very common SN F 
skin disease, usually confined to the N \ 
ice und upper part of the body, often SN WS 
io the face alon ind most prevalent WN . WS MINH WQN 
etween the ages of 13 and 30. It has a . ; : S N MM WD ; 
o respect for rich or poor, but does * ’ ° san > : SS SN 
eem to be somewhat governed by the , Saandanniansetd sscstboaseh S 4 ‘nar cece renee 4 
of life . 
\n eruption begins, consisting of | QQ SS WSS 
ered pimples, from half a d pod N SS 
o twenty or thirty appearing on the SN 
. and among them are usuclly a} NS 
number of blackheads. After a few 
\ or a week, a little pus gatlers 
n the pimples and sometimes a small 
hard core form: In ten day: o} 
three weeks, this crop of pustules 
rie and heals over, but either at) NS as A 
mce or after a short interval, another IGN 
crop appears, and this process repeats | 1A OF RANK 
1 indefinitely tor months and | ARMy AND 
After people reach full matu- | 
hirty or thereabouts, the dis- 
ease has a decided tendency to cure 
nd never give further trouble. 
! ire, ho r, exceptions to this | 
ule, and whilt here may be some 
onsolation in knowing that the prob- 
bilities are in favor of a clear vin | 
ometime, few young people are will- 
ing to wait till ey have passed thirty 
juire it. 
\ e is so long-drawn out, so ob-| 
tinate in yielding to treatment, and} 
) reat a humiliation to its victims, 
it has been studied to an extent 
entirely out of proportion with its | n- 
portance as a disease, It is never 
fatal, and seen to be influenced by 
odily conditions rather than to itselt | 
ffect the general health FOOD AND FUEL 
Menstrual disturbances in women, 
lcoholic excesses. in men, always | ADMINISTRATION 
highten the eruption, but it may also | 
thrive without either of these con- | 
ditions  existin Acne and the Pees 
digestive apparatus are most _inti- S 
mately connected, certain foods al- 
Ways producing an outbreak in these | 
patients, and constipation perpetually | 
favoring it. Other predisposing 
causes are lack of proper hygiene in 
the way of fresh air and cleanliness, 
work in a dirty atmosphere, the use 
of irritating soaps, especially soaps 224 Pages Handsomely Bound in Cloth, with Colored Covers 
containing tar, frequent indulgence in SS 
headache remedies, and the taking of — ° SOQ 
many of the much advertised “blood A U ful D = Val bl En cl di MQ 
purifiers” and spring tonics which $s se as a ictionar y $ ua e as an cy’ ope a N SS 
contain drugs very apt to produce "i SS 
OS eee Besides the 1918 Calendar, up-to-date almanac matter, miscellaneous RSs 
sesides these factors which  pro- ge ag Mae x 7 : RQ 
ayn g Sg i eg hh \ tables of statistics, the National Year Book for 1918 will contain: Ry 
bacillus which is the direct and ex- \ WN 
ee ee ee oe cee The Chronology and Story of the The Important Legislation of 1917 WX 
here has never been any reason to Great World War The Espionage Law, War Finance Law, War SS 
consider the disease as contagious, The Causes and Events Leading Up to the War Revenue Act, rmy Reorganization Law, the NG 
which is an argument against the —Dates and Stories of the Battles—How the Selective Service Laws, Food Conservation Laws WW 
bacillus theory, as is also the tend- | War Came to America—What It Means to This and all the other important state and national WS 
ency to spontaneous cure around Country—The President’s Addresses—The Rais- laws recently enacted. So many questions arise QQ 
thirty 5: oy ing of the National Army—and other matters per- regarding this new legislation that these laws RQ 
One of my college friends was a taining to this tremendous struggle. should be in every home. MQ 
girl with most beautiful eyes, lux- SQ 
uriant, wavy hair, and regular fea- | ‘ . ‘ ° , VG 
tures, whose skin was perpetually Everyone having friends or loved ones in the trenches or in the warships on the sea IN 
distigured with this unsightly erup- | will find this book invaluable for reference. MK 
tion. I met her ten years later, and | WS 
found a handsome woman, with od \ e SQV 
complexion matchitg her other at- | ° 0 S b h4 d R d VQ 
Seclvanens. Thm Suane te Gameeent Speci rices to Our Subscribers and Readers \ 
relicf, but she must have suffered WA 
keen! the meantim Usually th . oc ° — . WS 
ree "ae " Genaeeee leaving — Send the coupon below with $1.25 and we will renew your subscription to American SS 
trace, but occasionally some scars Agriculturist for one year and send you a copy of the National Year Book in cloth, or send SN 
he — Ba. By o See aoe \ $1.00 and we will renew your subscription to American Agriculturist for one year and send «=6@. BRS 
ike:s s ‘ss are opene lhe ~ . . 
further infected by squeeing with you a copy of the National Year Book bound in paper. \\ 
dirty tingers or rubbed with a soiled SV 
- h ° 7 = It La — -~ — -s The sale price of the NATIONAL YEAR BOOK alone, bound in cloth, is 50cts.—in paper 25cts. WN 
sc 0 ‘cSs O1 ‘ e rus, Whit SAAN 
dd to the distigurement Yes, if |} SS 
' on nder proper condition \ 





{To Le Continued 
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The Mineral Lesson 

Check offer you prefer, sign your name and address, inclose proper remittance and 
mail to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York, N. Y. 

| One year’s subscription to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


oy 
dp 


with the NATIONAL YEAR BOOK in Cloth - - - $1.26 


One year’s subscription to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Please 
nd ) with the NATIONAL YEAR BOOK in paper - - - $1.00 





The NATIONAL YEAR BOOK in Cloth - - - - $050 
The NATIONAL YEAR BOOK in Paper - - . - $0.25 


noo oj 







iv Te Bhcnnmsnniinin Send check, money 


order cash or 
—we take all 


Teacher—Now, Sammy, name some 
very important things that we get out 
of the earth. 

Scholar—Fishin’ worms, 




















with all the 
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Paid in Full at Last 


‘On November 9, 1996, I shipped Alley, 
Greene & Co, Boston, Maes. three 
veal, three ms and the livers. hearts 
and tongues, They sent me pay for the 
three veals all right. but mever men- 
tioned the rest of shipment. I sent them 
back the ®ff1l amd wrote two or three let- 
ters, but they pay no attention to me.— 
[C. W. G., Maime. 

Orange Judd Service Bureau first 
took up this case on January 10, 1917, 
and has been working on it contin- 
ually since then. We first wrote Alley, 
Greene & Pipe Co, and they stated 
they could find no record of receiving 
this part of the shipment, but said 
that if we could prove delivery they 
would pay the claim. Client sent us 
an affidavit that the skins, livers, 
hearts and temgues were inside the 
veals amd could not be lost, as the 
whole was sewed up in burlap. 

When this fact was brought to the 
attention of Alley, Greene & Pipe Co, 
they offered to pay half of what 
client claimed was due him, but we 
did not settle for any such sum. They 
then asked client to make an itemized 
account and, if they considered it fair, 
they would remit at the rate of $1 
when paying for each future shipment 
sent by him.,As client did not feel ex- 
actly like sending more shipments un- 
til he had received his pay from the 
first one, this offer was not satis- 
factory. 

They then told us they would make 
no more offers and referred us to their 
attorney. We then started the express 
company tracing the claim. It finally 
succeeded in convincing consignee 
that goods had been received and 
client received his check. Of course 
it is not right to compel a man to 
wait a year for payment, but better 
late than never. 


4) 


Money for Tires 

Will you please look up E. P. Janes, 
1777 Broadway, New York city? I sent 
him an order for six Hercules tires on 
August 1, sending him acheck for 25% 
of the order. I got returns saying the 
tires would be shipped at once.— 
[M. W. M. 

After Orange Judd Service Bureau 
took up the case, the tires came at 
once, but client was not satisfied with 
his bargain. He states that “the rub- 
ber was all cracked up and would 
cleave off with only rubbing your 
hand on it.’’ On account of the con- 
dition of the goods, client refused to 
pay the remaining 75%, and wrote 
asking a refund of his deposit. E. P. 
Janes wrote that rather than have the 
shipment returned, he would reduce 
the C O D charges from $32.25 to $25. 
As client did not believe the tires 
were capable of giving adequate serv- 
ice, he refused this mode of settle- 
ment. We are now in receipt of a 
letter from client thanking us for 
helping him obtain the full amount of 

is refund after returning goods. 


Hints and Appreciations 

John G. Terry, Herkimer, N Y, 
speaks fairly each time a complaint of 
subseriber is brought to his attention 
by Orange Judd Service Bureau, but 
so far as we have knowledge no satis- 
factory adjustment has got him. Com- 
plaints all have to do with sending 
him money and _ not receiving full 
umount of stock ordered. 


Postal fraud order has been issued 
against Universal Polish Aid Co-oper- 
ation at 118 Maryland avenue, Wash- 
ington, D C; Foye F. Black and Na- 
tional Directory Company at Little 
Falls and Minneapolis, Minn; Bond 
Brokers’ Exchange and the Associated 
Building and Materials Companies at 
-3 Beaver street and 58 New street, 
New York, N Y. 


The claim for $14 against Adams 
express for lost case of eggs has now 
been paid by them. I thank Ameri- 
Can Agriculturist for your kindness 
and services.—[A. B. Aranyossy, Cen- 
tereach, N Y. 


Those people have furnished me a 
new $35 grafonola and we have tested 
it thoroughly and found it O K. Many 


‘ eters Capris 


Orange Judd Service Bureau cua 


Will serve you gladly by privete letter if you 
1 eand ob See Bees of pone com, of 


papers 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address labei = American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; er, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 4 
becoming a subscriber. 





Ay 


about it 
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SATISFACTION 
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thanks to Orange Judd Service Bureau 
for precuring this settlement.—IF. B. 
Hawkins, Sandyville, W Va. 


I received check for 862.80 from 
that’ party in full payment for team- 
ing. I thank Orange Judd Service 
Bureau for obtaining this for us. I 
heartily recommend American <Agri- 
eulturist to every one.—[John Rase- 
ley, Saylorsburg, Pa. 

All Adjusted 

Referring to my claim against the 
tewn of Worcester I beg to inform you 
that I have received a check for $40 in 
fall settlement of same. I thank you 
very much for your action in bringing 
about the adjustment of this long, 
drawn-out matter.—[C. Burkhardt, Wor- 
cester, N Y. 

Fleods destroyed a bridge and 
washed out a stretch of roadbed, 
thus cutting off traffic. At the request 
of superintendent of highways, our 
subscriber allowed the town to open 
a temporary highway through his 
meadow, with the understanding that 
the town would reimburse him for all 
damages incurred. The road was in 
use for about four months, and so the 
land was quite badly cut up and 
would require considerable labor cnd 
time to restore it to productive con- 
dition. Orange Judd Service Bureau 
brought the facts of the case before 
the proper officials and soon client 
was in possession of his check, as 
stated. American Agriculturist tact- 
fully handles any matter intrusted to 
it by subscribers, and wil! do its best 
to bring about such amicable adjust- 
ments as related above. 











Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 





vertised herein if found not to be as ' 


advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: 


“I saw | 


your adv in the old reliable American | 


Agriculturist.”’ We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptey or recciver- 
ship proceedings are pending 
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Our Farm Bureau Men 

When I was a boy we lived about a 
mile from the village. In those days 
we had poor roads that were very 
muddy in winter, and at times at night 
the way was very dark. I attended 
the school and church entertainments 
and went to town occasionally after 
dark; but whether in summer or win- 
ter, whether the roads were good or 
bad, the weather calm or rough, the 
nights fairly light or drearily dark, in- 
variably there was a lamp in the win- 
down to show the way home. My 
mother always placed a light in that 
window, not because she thought it 
was needed to show me the way home, 
but as a token of her love, tenderness 
and solicitude. 

To me the farm bureau is the light 
in the window to each community. I 
was more than ever impressed with 
this fact when last week I enjoyed 
meeting with the county agents and 
the extension workers of New York 
and talking over with them some of 
their problems at their annual meet- 
ing at Ithaca. What a fine body of 
people they are! Up-to-date, broad- 
minded, thoroughly trained in the 
science and practice of agriculture, 
they are truly the hope of agricultural 
communities. 

When in trouble on any subject, 
whether feeding cows, draining land 
fertilizing fields, buying machinery, 
there is the farm bureau man. If not 
himself knowing just the answer to 
the particular problem, he knows 
where information can be got, if such 





information is obtainable. There is 
not anywhere in this country a group 
of men and women more earnest, more 
devoted, more loyal to their people 
than these farm bureau’ workers. 
Their hearts and their sympathies are 
with farm people; and these men and 
women are giving the red blood of 
their bodies and every spark of their 
Vitality to helping farm people. 

These men and women are entitled 
to the confidence, support, encourage- 
ment of every farm family in the state. 
Your work is their work, and their 
work is your work. The good they 
have accomplished in a few brief 
years is beyond words to estimate. If 
you are not a member of the tarm 
bureau association, you really ought 
to be a member, not solely to encour- 
age these earnest soldiers of the farm, 
but for the inspiration and good that 
will come to you and to your family. 

I met most of these young men and 
many of the young women engaged in 
carrying this gospel of better farming 
and of a more enriched country life. 
As you grasped their hands, you felt 
the fine spirit in their souls. I en- 
joyed the comradeship of my brief 
visit with them. I was impressed also 
with the splendid words of cheer, sug- 
gestion and guidance that came from 
the speakers. 

How proud I wis of Dean Mann, 
and of Farm Bureau Director Bur- 
ritt! What wonderful work they are 


doing! They are bringing order out 
ef chaos. Things were in bad shape 


when Dean Mann took the reins of 
the agricultural college in hand. But 
the new dean is broad of vision, warm 
in sympathy, kindly in heart, square 
and fair; knows the goal that he is 
seeking to reach for the farmers’ col- 
lege of New York. After seeing him 
and hearing him, I was determined 
more than ever to give my loyalty and 
my devotion to his leadership. And 
friends, he is deserving of your sup- 
port, your co-operation, your interest. 

Prof Burritt is also the right man in 
the right place. His is a trying posi- 
tion, but his fine judgment, his earnest 
purpose, his knowing his work has 
given the farm bureaus in New York 
a standing unexcelled in any state. He 


*. 23 


has suided his associates with a mas- 
ter hand while sailin through new 
and unknown waters, and much of the 
splendid success of the farm bureau 
work, as a whole, has been due o the 


eourage and the leadership of Prof 
Burritt. 

I would like to go further and tell 
of the work of some of the picnecer 


agents in some of the counties, but 
there are 4S of these and some o he 
work is so remarkable, enduring and 


valuable, that it would take a book to 
record it all. You, gentle readers, in 
your respecitve counties know the 


work that your agent is doing. You 
ean well be proud of that work and 
of the power and the instrumentali- 
ties back of it. But my thought in 
writing these few words is primarily 
to suggest that you join hands in mak- 


ing this great work greater than it 
has been, and by co-operation, help to 


extend it into every farm home in the 
Empire state. Very truly indeed the 
farm bureau is the light in the win- 
dow, 2 material thing to guide, to di- 
rect, to bring agriculture back home 
again.—-[C. W. B. 


Fattens Steers Profitably 


LFrom Page ».] 

were fed additional grain so that Mr 
Smith could not give amount of gain 
they made due to the offals of the 
feed lot alone. Mr Smith had had 
similar gratifving results with other 
lots fed wnder same conditions 

And while he says very little about 
his business operations unless asked to 
do so, vet his growing success the last 
few years has given him the reputa- 
tion of being a very successful and 


careful handler of live stock as well 
as a most excellent and exemplary 
young business mun. He keeps right 
on whatever fluctuations in price 
May take place, each year gathering 
new and valuable experiences and en- 
larging his business as circumstances 
Will permit. Such a man, whether in 
the live stock business or any other 
legitimate business, when applying 
himself as Mr Smith does, is one of the 
best assets a community or state can 
possibly have, 



























































“Eyes Tired?” 


and finish. Easy to keep clean. 


PRINCIPAL CFFICES 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 











bookkeeping is not essential. 


OBANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








“Not With This Lamp” 


To make writing more comfortable or reading more pleasant, use a Rayo 
Lamp. Its soft mellow light is easy on your eyes. 


RAYO LAMPS give a steady, bright light without flicker or flare. Easy to 
light—no need to remove cither chimney or shade. Attractive in design 


Use So-CO-ny Kerosene in Rayo Lamps. 
oil for light. And ask for Rayo Lamps by name. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY of NEW YORK 
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FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 


By D. 8. OTIS 


A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions 
and additions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of production. A knowledge of 
> 3 2 The book furnishes the farmer a system of farm records that 
will reveal the information desired with the minimum of labor. 10x 13 inches. Cloth, 


315 Fourth Avenue, 








It is pure, carefully refined—the 


ALBANY 
BOSTON 











Nei $1.50. 
NEW YORE 















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


LastChance 


TO GET THE 


Genuine New Edison 


AT THE 


Old Prices 


Here’s your chance, and it’s the last 
one! The very last saneacement that will be 
made in this paper before the big increase in price 
of the New Edison. 


Orders for the increase have come 
from Mr. Edison himself. High costs of materials 
and labor have made it necessary. Mr. Edison 
regrets the necessity of this price raise but condi- 
tions make it essential. So, if you want a New 
Edison now is _ time togetit. Don’t put it off. 


Sent onFree Trial! ii 


An astounding offer—the New Edison, Mr. Edison’s 
Read the Coupon Below! great new nei with the new Diamond Stylus reproducer, 
and 12 brand new Blue Amberol Indestructible Records sent to you on absolutely free trial. Send no money—just fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us at once. We will send you the complete outfit immediately. No C.O. D. 
Entertain your family and friends with the latest song hits of the big cities. Laugh at the side-splitting minstrel 
shows. Hear anything from Grand Opera to Comic Vaudeville. Judge for yourself just how much this great phono- 


graph would mean to your home. Decide if you can get along without it. After the trial in your own home, make up your mind. 
If you decide not to keep the outfit, send it back to us at our expense. But you must hurry if you want to take advantage of this offer. 


. $4 00 | This is Your Last Chance! 
Still Only °1— After Prices Go Up Jan.1 


Tri a1 If you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb 
new instrument after the free trial, send us 
only $1.00. Pay the balance of $35.90, which Mail Coupon Below 


includes the small war tax of 90 cents, effective at once,—for complete outfit in 
easy payments of only $3.50 a month. 





Convince yourself first. Get the New Edison in your home 
on free trial. See what a wonderful instrument it is — how it brings the 





Think of it—a $1.00 payment, and a few dollars a month to get this outfit of music of the world’s test si d pl the sweet, old ti 
Mr. Edison’s new phonograph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer, the life-like iecledion, the jokes of the feandertasdevilie eaten all right into your 
music —the same Blue Amberol Records—all the musical results of the highest parlor as if they were there in person. See for yourself how much you 
priced outfits. The fest, the best that money can buy at very much less than the need the New Edison in your life. See how much happier it will 
price at which imitations of the Genuine New Edison are offered. make your home. Just fill out the coupon and send it in. No money down, 

After years of labor on his favorite invention, Mr. Edison has made the music Ree if; t oth oe eae Or 4 jae 7-4 . Ay the tris ent 
of the phonograph true to life. There is no reason, now—especially since we make $3.50 a month until you have paid all Send the the coupon today. 
this rock-bottom offer—why you should be satisfied with anything less than Mr. Edison Phonograph Distributors 
Edison’s genuine instrument. You are under no obligation on this free trial offer. F, K Babson 4759 Edison Block, Chicago, Il. 
Hear the New Edison in your own home before you decide. Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg. Man. 











No obligation to buy in sending this coupon; this is just an application for a Free Tria] .«:=sssssss.== 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dists., 4759Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Babson:—As per your offer, I should like to hear Mr. Edison's wonderful new style phonograph with the new Diamond Stylus reproducer in my own 
home on free trial. Also send me twelve records. If I decide to keep the outfit, I will have the privilege of the rock-bottom price of $36.00 (plus 90c war tax, to be 
included either with the first payment of $1.00 on your outfit, or with the first’ monthly payment, just as you prefer) direct from you on special terms. I merely 
agree to take the outfit promptly from the depot, pay the small freight or express charges, and if I do not find it thoroughly satisfactory, I reserve the right to 
return the outfit at once at your expense. Otherwise, I will send the first payment of, $1.00 within forty-eight hours after the free trial or as soon as possible, in no case 
exceeding one week, and will make monthly payments thereafter of $3.50 for 10 months. The outfit is to remain your property until the last payment has been make. 

















My name lr Uc OO 

ER ecetenseseessncesseseusqusessceeenes essovesnonsonsas sonsaseneseaossvensssssecsssssancsccnns seme. Nii sieccoheiiipatineesidonisincchaneveblaacsinenstiicirss aed Express 
ee Occupation 

IO oon ccceccssneseneeeceneesennn sconces MAEPIC Os SUNG IC... eraerneessseeessneersneesnnversomesnmennnelf Steadily employed at a salary please state........ 

How long a resident in your neighborhood and your vicinity..... If there is any possibility of changing 











your address during the ocxt year, what will be your next address? 
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